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TRANSLATORS PREEFACE， 


ELLOWING that it is an advantage to have the 
individual volumes of a longish series dis- 
tinguished by appropriate titles，even though 让 
be impossible to thus suggest the nature of all their 
contents, Some people might have preferred tbat the 
ffth volume of these translations should be entitled “ Beethoven.? 
Against that course there stood the serious objection that Mr 
Edward Dannreuther had already published an excellent English 
rendering of the great article in question ; to repeat its name) 
would have given rise to much confusion， On the other hand， 
though“ Beethoven and Shakespeare ”would have expressed the 
main gist of the thoughts embodied in a large Portion of this 
volume，that title would have departed from the impersonal 
system hitherto adopted， Unable to draw upon the one of the 
two chief essays in this book, I was driven to select the other ; 
for not only is the article on “Actors and Singers”the actually 
longest single essay included thereip，but many of the shorter 
articles are virtually devoted to the same Subject, the art of the 
“ideal mime.” 

For once this volume corresponds 一 I_ might almost say，by 
accident 一 with an entire section of the CesaMzMtelle ,9cZ1TVNetz 
Oowing to the fact of the ninth volume of the latter containing 
none of the authors dramatic works。 The period covered is also 
Imore homogeneous than that of its two immediate Predecessors， 
Vols. III、and IV., since it lies between the winter of 187o and 
the spring of 1873 一 for Richard Wagner a period big with hope 
and full of stir， The unexpected reawakening of the German 
people to a sense of its due Place among the nations had revived 
in Richard Wagners breast that confdence in his countrymen 
Which before had been So sorely shaken， Scarcely had the 
Eranco-German War been brought to end by the victories in the 
fo fush of which the closing pages of his “Beethoven ”were 
written, than the author began his preparations for crowning the 
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military triumph of his nation by a triumph quite as glorious on 
the field of art， In the spring of 187I (April 17) he made his 
first visit of inspection to Bayreuth ; on April ?4，I1872，he settled 
in_ that town for good; on May 22，of the same year，the 
foundation-stone of the Festival-theatre was laid ; and on August 
2，I873 一 just three months after the dedication of the last essay 
in this book 一 the topmost rafter of that building's roof was 
christened in due German fashion. With the delays that arrested 
the Progress of a work so expeditiously begun，delays occasioned 
by deficiency of funds and only to be fnally overcome in August 
I876，I have no _ need to deal at present，as the authors own 
account thereof will appear in Volume VI. 

After leaving Munich at the end of I865，Richard Wagner 
had been aljowed by Fate a nearly five-years” spell of peace and 
rest，the greater part of that time being spent in musical com- 
Position at Triebschen pear Lucerne. This almost solitary 
interval of tranquilness' in a_ life fjled full of toil and worry，was 
already drawing to its cjose when he penned the essay on 
“Beethoven.” In I87I began a period of renewed contact 
with the larger world of Germanyj;j to produce his “了 Ring des 
Nibelungen” not only had the money，bnut the artists to be 
found， Thus we find him commencing in the Spring of that 
year a series of journeys of inspection, of concerts in aid of the 
building-fund, of semi-public speeches and business negotiations 
of all kinds， The tranquillity of Triebschen was a thing of the 
past, and the only wonder is how Wagner could have found the 
time, amid this turmoil, to complete the“orchestral sketch， and 
a 中 eat part of the scoring of De Cotterd6mtmiezaNg before the 
date with which the volume terminates. 

In the preface to“ Beethoven ”the author tells us that he had 
written that essay as if it were“a Speech to be delivered at an 
ideal feast in honour of the great musician，though the speech 
was not to be delivered in reality”; it is somewhat singujar that 
so soon thereafter he should have repeatedly been called upon to 
speak in public.、 _ Although his enemies have often since up- 
braided him with a “love of speechifying,”his own feelings upon 
Such occasions may easily be gathered from his “Letter to an 
Actor”whbere he alludes to the“shyness of all retiring men， 
about making a so-called public appearance.” Coming so shortly 
after a time of much compulsory speech-making，preceded by a 
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period of the greatest seclusion, it is impossible not to treat this 
sentence 3s of directly personal application ; indeed the reluct- 
ance with which he addressed a company of strangers is distinctly 
traceable in many of the jater essays in this book， Tbhe con- 
tagious example of other Speech-makers，whorm he necessarily 
met at these festal gatherings, cannot have remained without its 
infuence on a mind so extremely impressionable as that of 
了 Richard Wagnerji and we all know the circumlocution indulged 
in by the average German after-dinner orator， This，coupled 
with a constant intercourse and correspondence with the ordinary 
German man of business，concerning the project and plans of the 
Special theatre for the Aizgy has made the style of some of these 
essays peculiarly complicated and hard of rendering. With none 
of the Previous volumes had I found it possible to depart from 
an almost absolutely literal translation，without destroying the 
authors meaning; with the present one not only have II been 
obliged to omit many an “TI venture to think,”but even to 
Te-COnstruct Or paraphrase a good Dumber of the sentences， 
though in no case departing from Wagners intention，so far 
as it had become clear to me. In all such cases，however 工 
have been guided by the principle laid down in his article on 
the Ninth Symphony (page 248)，namely that “nothing is so 
worth the utmost study as the attempt to clear the meaning of a 
Phbrase，a single word，in the message handed down to us by 
genius.” ”The time absorbed in this _ attempt must be my 
apology for the delay in completing a volume which bears the 
date of I896 though its later sheets have not been issued 
until 1897. 

I have dwelt upon the di 儿 culties peculiar to the Present in- 
stalment of Wagner's prose-works，but, although I may not have 
been able to clear them all aside, the reader mnust not hasten to 
the conclusion that this volume is by any means behind the others 
in interest， Apart from the historical account of the origin and 
foundation of the Festival-theatre, the “Capitulation”“ Auber2?” 
“Beethoven,”“The Destiny of Opera”and“ Actors and Singers)” 
are each of them works of first-class importance. 

As to the first-named,“A Capitulation”sentimental reasons 
might have dictated its omission ; for never was there penned So 
scathing a satire on the manners of a nelghbouring People， Those 
who can see no farther than their noses have attributed this attack 
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to personal pique, to revenge upon the French for the faiiure of 
the authors Paris production of 72zzzpiurer in TI86I: that 
Richard Wagner ever battled for his personal interests, instead of 
for the broad idea involved，I have not as yet seen proved by a 
single instance， Here, even had we not his own word for it, it 
is obvious that the ridicule cast upon the French is meant as 3 
more effectual mode of shaming their German imitators : the 
closing section of the“ Beethoven ”essay (pp. II3 et: yeg.) and the 
last two pages of the volume establish this beyond all cavilling, to 
say nothing ofthe whole drift of “ German Art and German Policy ” 
(Vol IV.)、 From the very first essay he wrote at the age of 
twenty-one, down to the last at that of close upon seventy，Wagner's 
one cry to the German was“to be ozzgz140” to develop his own 
gifts and aptitudes, not squeeze himself into garments measured 
for a narrower Waist， That the French should take the pasquinade 
Without offence, was SCcarcely to be expected ; a_ nation so out- 
spoken in its political caricatures 一 I well remember the revolting 
Cartoons exposed at all the kiosques at the height of the Boulanger 
fever 一 had far too keen a sense of ridicule not to feel the smart 
of so apposite a double-handed blow. It was a clear case of the 
biter bitten，and in England we have no particular reason for 
salving the sufferers amour-propre， To have omitted the “Capi- 
tulation "一 Which, by the way, is a capitulation of the Germans， 
not the French 一 would have been to erase a pregnant chapter in 
the international history of its author's art， It also would have 
been, to deprive the reader of a scintiljating parody, brimful of 
apt altusions. 

I have no intention of detaining that reader by comments on 
all the articles included in the following pages ; but the essay on 
4 Beethoven,”and one other demand a brief remark or two， 


It is not at all necessary either to be a Schopenhauerian，or 
even to have read a line of that philosopher's works, to appreciate 
Richard Wagners superb prose-poem“ Beethoven ”; yet a couple 
of words explaining Schopenhauers system，with an extract from 
his writings relative to the Platonic “Idea,”may assist the unin- 
itiate， 玫 anb pursuing the arguments of his predecessors to their 
legitimate conclusion，had arrived at the demonstration that Time， 
Space and Causality were merely 4 zxzoxrz forms of knowledge, ie， 
that they were as much dependent on the structure and peculiari- 
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ties of our brain as the ideas of Colour on the physiological 
action of the retina and optic nerves 一 colour-blind people taking 
red for green，and so forth， Thus Time，Space and Causality 
were Shewn by Kant to be mere “semblances”or shadows : 
What the substance might be，that underlies these pezomzeMaay 
开 ant declared to be inscrutable, simply calling it the Thing-in- 
itselb das Diog az 314. Searching for the nature of this Thing- 
in-itsel8 Schopenhauer believed he had discovered it in the Will， 
as the only common property of all creation, tracing it even in 
the stone, as Secret of the law of gravity: all the forms of mind 
and matter he held to be due to the manifestation of this Will as 
the Will-to-live, the Will dividing itself into separate units，at war 
with one another。， The suffering consequent on the internecine 
Warfare of this Will，divided into countiess individuals，he con- 
cluded to be remediable by nothing but the perception that 
every unit was merely a differentiation of the All, ie. that the ills 
one put upon another were put upon a portion of one's Univer- 
sal-self。 Thus his moral deduction was summed up in hzUeit 
(sympathy，compassion or fellow-suffering 一 with-suffering) ; and 
as it was the Will-to-live that caused this suffering, his final word 
became Denial of the Will-to-live，admittedly the same thing as 
Nirvana. 

Arguing on these lines，Schopenhauer regarded Art as a prac- 
tical religion，since it opened up to us an avenue by which to 
look into the nature of this Thing-in-itseltb to recognise that 
Universal Will through apprehension of its most immediate 
emanations, the Ideas ; only one thing did he account of higher 
value, the exazzble of the saint or mystic， His views on dreams 
and second-sight were merely tentative，and may be upheld or 
rejected without affecting his broader System : as they are dealt 
with at Some length in this“ Beethoven ”essay 0f Wagners，I 
may brieBy say that Schopenhauer put forward the hypothesis 
that in this state of “in-turned consciousness ”the barriers part- 
ing the separate units into which the Will “appears”divided were 
more or less thrown down, bringing our minds into closer contact 
with the Thing-in-itseljf than was possible to the waking con- 
sciousness of everyday 一 an idea which Wagner has pursued as 
suggesting an analogy between the dream-vision and the artistic 
image， 

In the above paragraph it will be noticed that I have used the 
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word “idea”in two different senses， I have done so intention- 
ally，with the object of shewing at what a disadvantage we lie 
through having no indigenous equivalent for those admirable 
German terms “Begxz71 ”and“ ForrteLx1pg the former of which 
can only be rendered by“abstraction ”or “concept,”as mean- 
ing the attributes :selected from a 和 外 oup of objects by an arti- 
ficial process of generalising 加 ratxo SO to speak， whereas the 
latter，2xrxtlelauxg (P notion), signities the living concrete “idea” 
which the object would leave behind it after being broxgNpl be10re 
the senses : Beexrtz7 might thus be compared with a fgure in 
也 uclid， cvstellrzg with a moving coloured statue， Yet even 
1orrtlwwg does not convey the whole meaning of 了 Plato's 
“Idea”; So that I am obliged, as said，to appeal to Schopen- 
hauers 玉 2Mi al Je xd Dielum5 (Book III., 8 49) :一 
“The object of art 一 that object whose portrayal is the artist's 
aim，and whose apprehension must therefore precede his art- 
work as jts fount and origin 一 is nothing more or less than an 
Lazea， in Pjlato's sense: not the single thing，the object of 
common knowledge, nor the abstraction (Desgxt 太 )，the object of 
rational thought and science， Though 4Lzea and Zegxzzr7z have 
this in common，that both are units representing a plurality of 
actual things，yet their difference is great and manifest， . ， ， 
The Begxrzf is abstract，discursive，quite indefinite zo11tzz its 
sphere, only debned by its boundaries，seizable by everyone who 
has but logic，communicable by words without any further inter- 
mediation，entirely to be exhausted by its_ definition。 The Zdceu 
on the other hand, albeit dehinable as adequate representative of 
the Begri 旬 is thoroughly intuitive (czscpaxlLtit)，and，though it 
represents a mnultitude of single thbings，defhined throughout : by 
the Jndividual as such it ls never cognised， but only by the mind 
that has risen above all will-ing，above all individualism, to the 
state of pure Subject of cognition : thus it is only attainable by 
the genius and those who temporarily are in a similar mood 
through an exaltation of their purely cognitive powers，for the 
most part stimulated by the works of genius， Hence it is not 
communicable outright，but merely conditionally， the Idea 
concelived and reproduced in the artwork appealing to each 
person according to the measure of his intellectual capacity ; 
Wherefore it is precisely the most excellent works of every art， 
the noblest creations of genius, that remain closed books forever 
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to the dull majority of men，divided from them by a yawning 
gul8 as inaccessible as is the company of princes to the rabble, 

。。To freely recognise and willingly acknowledge others” 
Worth，one must have worth oneself . . 。 

“The Beerz1is like a dead receptacle, in which whatever one 
has put into it still lies there side by side，but out of which one 
can take no more than one has already put in : the Zazec, on the 
contrary，develops in him who has seized it conceptions (ore/- 
Lumkgemz) that are new to the Begriff of similar name ; it resembles 
a living，selfevolving organism，endowed with Power of Propaga- 
tion，which brings forth what had not been lain therein， 

4Consequently the Begri 负 useful as it is for life, and resultful， 
DecesSary for science, for art is ever barren。 The concelved Idea， 
on the other hand, is the true and only source of every genuine 
artwork. In the might of its originality it is only drawn from life 
itsel8 from Nature, from the world, and only by the sterling genius 
or the man inspired for the moment to the pitch of genius. 
Only from such immediate conception do genuine works arise 
that bear immortal life within them. Just because the Idea is 
intuitive, and remains so, the artist is not conscious jz aptracto of 
the aim and purpose of his work ; not a Begri 旬 but an Idea is 
hovering before him : hence he can 和 ve no account of what he 
is doing : he works，as the saying is，from Pure feeling，uncon- 
sciously，instinctively， Copyers，mannerists，zyNztlatOzey，5C7TU 了 
pecxv5 on the contrary,，derive their art from the BegrifL: they 
take stock of the pleasing and effective points in genuine works， 
assemble them in a Begri 名 ie. abstractly, and deliberately copy 
them，either openly or in disguise.” 

As it thus will be seen that even Schopenhauer cannot defhne 
in terms of abstract reason So purely intuitive a thing as the 
Platonic“ Idea”I must be permitted to make one further quota- 
tion, from 8 34 of the same book, where he gves us an almost 
pictorial image thereof :一 

“When，uplifted by power of the spirit，man casts adrift the 
ordinary mode of observation，ceases to PIy into the relations of 
things to one another 一 an inquiry whose ultimate goal is always 
their relation to our personal will ; when he thus no longer 
Searches for the Where，the when，the why and wherefore of 
things，but solely for their zha/; when he lets no longer abstract 
thinking, the Begriffe of ratiocination (大 rzwz1z) usurp his con- 
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sciousness ; but gives his whole force of mind to beholding 
《Licpatttitg)) plunges himself therein entirely, and lets his whole 
Consciousness be filled by tranquil contemplation of the Object 
Present to him at this very moment 一 be it a ljandscape, a tree, a 
rock, a building，or what not; when he ses himself comPpletely 
in this object，i.e. forgets his individuum，his will，and remains 
nothing but pure Subjectb clear mirror of the object; so that it is 
as if the object were there alone without an observer and one 
thus can no longer Part the contemDlator from the contemplated， 
for both have become ome through the domination of the whole 
consciousness by one single visual image; when accordingly the 
object has passed from all relation to anything outside it，the 
subject from all relation to the will :一 then that which is thus 
apprehended, no longer is the single thing as such ; 'tis the Zzea， 
the everlasting form, the direct objectihcation of the Will at this 
its stage : and precisely for that reason the man lost in this con- 
templation is no longer Individual，but pure will-less，painless， 
timeless ,9xb1ect OF cogzttioz. . 。 .In such a contermplation the 
single thing becomes at one blow the Zazea of its species.” 

With this magnificent description of what one perhaps might 
call the axcpetzpjpje，I may leave the “Idea”to those who must 
often have felt its infhuence，though they scarcely could convey 
that feeling to another through the medium of mere abstract 
terms, 


The other article to which I alluded on page x as calling for 
a Word of comment' is the “Letter to Friedrich Nietzsche.” 

Alittle over a year ago the Zortzrtgptty erzzezu brought out an 
English rendering of Nietzsche's“The Case of Wagner.” The 
German original of that lamentable squib had appeared io 1888， 
causing Some little sensation at the time, as the author had once 
been Richard Wagners most eloquent advocate ; within Six 
months FE， Nietzsche was confined to a lunatic asylum，where 
he still remains，hopelessly insane 一 a fact publicly acknowledged 
by the editor of his collected works， Not only did the “Case of 
Wagner ”appear (curtailed) in the Zrzzrxeptty of September 1895 
without a word of warning as to the condition of mind in which 
Nietzsche mnust necessarily have been when it was written 一 seven 
years before 一 but the jssue of an English translation of his works 
commenced soon after with “volume clezez ”(!)，that volume 
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containing the“Case”and another article “Contra Wagner 
with little else。 No more unfortunate selection could have been 
made, in view of gaining for Friedrich Nietzsche that considera- 
tion which all earnest men desire from serious thinkers，or even 
of securing his works an English popularity at all， A second 
Iandom volume has since been published，but I have not yet 
heard of the issue in 也 nglish of what constitute the .zol volume 
of Nietzsche's collected works in the German，namely “The 
Birth of Tragedy ”and the“ Untimely thoughts ”( Z77zzerkeemzi55e 
eprachnEe1z). 工 only wish I had, that I might commend my 
readers to a truly noble and original book by this most polished 
of German prose-wTiters. 

As “The 上 .rth of Tragedy”is referred to by Richard Wagner 
in that “Letter to Friedrich Nietzsche ”of I872，I need no 
apology for here alluding to it as also to the relations subsisting 
between the two authors at that epoch, and perhaps it will be best 
to commence with the latter point， Friedrich Nietzsche, born in 
I844 near Liitzen， studied classical philology at the Universities 
of Bonn and Leipzig，and was appointed to the University of 
Bale as Professor of that science towards the end of 1868， On 
the I6th Jan. I869 he writes to a friend “To my greatest dqe- 
light，Richard Wagner has lately sent me his greeting by letter. 
Lucerne is now no longer beyond my reach.” Nothing could be 
more eloquent of the young man's ardour to meet the dramatist 
of 77zxlaxz and Die Letzsterstj1pger。、 At the end of 1I871I he writes 
the preface to his“ Birth of Tragedy,”a dedication to Richard 
Wagnen from which I may quote the following :“To enable me 
to write the introductory words of this essay with that calm delight 
Whose marks it bears on every page，as the distillate of good 
and elevating hours，I _ Picture to myself my highly honoured 
friend，the moment when you will receive it : how，perchance 
returning from an afternoon's excursion in the winter-sSnOw，yOU 
will read my name upon the title-page and be convinced at once 
that，whatever the book may contain,， at least its author has some- 
thing earnest and urgent to say; that in all his thinkings he has 
communed with you as with a person Present, and could only pen 
what accords with such a presence. And you will remember that 
at like time with the origin of your glorious monograph on Beet- 
hoven, ie. amid the horrors and sublimities of the war then just 
outbroken，I was bracing my mind for this task. . . 。 To all who 
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take life in earnest let me say that I_ consider Art the highest 
object and the true metaphysical pursuit of that life, in the sense 
of him to whom, as my exalted leader on this path,，I dedicate the 
following essay.” 

From these words of Nietzsche's, at the age of twenty-seven, 让 
is evident how intimate had been his communion with Richard 
Wagner ; how stimulating that communion had been to himsel? 
is obvious to anyone who reads“The Birth of Tragedy.” Here 
is a work that pulses with the warm blood of genius from end to 
end.， For Wagner always had the faculty of bringing out the best 
that lay in the natural gifts of his disciples ; we have Seen it in the 
case of Uhlig, the young Biilow, Tausig, Stein, and many another ; 
we see it still more markediy in that of the young Nietzsche， And 
perhaps this“ Birth of Tragedy ”affords us even better testimony 
than the same author's “Richard Wagner in Bayreuth,”since the 
main body of the work is not concerned with the Wagnerian 
Drama，save prophetically，and only toward its close do we 
obtain a direct allusion thereto。 But this“ Birth of Tragedy ”is 
so drenched with the Wagnerian Spirit，so full of sentences re- 
calling passages in Wagners own Prose-writings 一 those which 
came after，aS well as those which came before 一 that it gives us 
a far livelier picture of the brilliance of the masters conversational 
intercourse than any of the countless“reminiscenCces.2 

Soon after the Publication of Nietzsche's first work，“The 
Birth of Tragedy,”the authors distinguished “friend and leader?” 
left Switzerland for good， The tie of immediate personal rela- 
tions thus was severed, and it 1s noteworthy to fhnd at once a 
falling-off in Nietzsche's literary standard : the style of the two 
Succeeding essayS， zzZetlpgemiiCH3C .BetzracRtimtpet， TI 色 2 1S 
polished and coruscating enough,，bnut the grasp is narrowing， the 
ordinary German polemist js coming to the front， These works 
were written in I873; in I874 they were followed by the third 
Z7zpz. .Detz.，“Schopenhauer as educaton”and in 1876 by the 
fourth,“ Richard Wagner in Bayreuth.” In the two latter essays 
we fnd again the glow of the enthusiast， that glow without which 
no work can ever hope for immortality ; but to me it seems that 
already the author“ doth protest too much，"that he indulges in 
extravagance of pralse, as if to keep his panegyric to the boiling- 
point by sheer weight of fuel. JIn fact the essay on “Richard 
Wagner ”was begun in Feb. I875, laid down in May, resumed 
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in September and set aside in October of that year， with only 
eight chapters composed ; Nietzsche then resolved in May 1876 
to publish the unfhinished work in time for the Festival at Bay- 
reuth，but at the last moment he added to it three chapters 
written in two days of June. JIn view of subsequent events, it is 
impossible not to see in this spasmodic hot-and-cold a token of 
the coming change. 

And within six weeks the change had begun，with the jotting 
down of the first aphorisms for“ hbemzgcplpttpeg， LLLzx1e115CRLUCNeS 
(< Human，All-too-human ”)，which，when finished in IT878，was 
dedicated to Voltaire (0), and wherein Nietzsche begins his“ break- 
ing of his idols” We are informed by the editor of the fourth 
edition (1895) of the last-named work that its author went to 
Bayreuth in the middle of July 1876 to be Present at the final 
Tehearsals of the zxzg, but left towards the end of the month 
“profoundly estranged by all that surrounded him,”though he 
returned for almost the whole of August， In what this strange 
“estrangement ”may have consisted，it is di 印 cult to guess : 让 
cannot have been caused by the hero-worship inevitably prac- 
tised by those surrounding Wagner，for Nietzsche must have 
witnessed the same kind of thing when he assisted at the lay- 
ing of the foundation-stone in 1I872 一 an event he records in 
no discouraged tones in his “Richard Wagner in Bayreuth.” 
Can it have been that the practical details of the scene-shifter 
offended his hypersensitive idealism? Or that，1like Elsa，the 
Ideal was only an ideal to him before its realisation ; that 
Wagners“tragedy of the artist of the Present ”had come true 
once more? A more likely explanation of the change，is that 
Friedrich Nietzsche would presumably have then been made 
acquainted with Wagners immediate intention of writing his 
axrt1al that work on which the later Nietzsche cannot pour too 
much scorn， JIn any case the“estrangement ”mnust have been 
due，not to Nietzsche's “Surroundings at Bayreuth,”but to a 
purely subjective cause ; for not only does he one by one cast of 他 
his Schopenhauer his Wagner，Schiller，Plato and the rest，bnut 
eventually no hero remains at all for him save Friedrich Nietzsche. 
The melancholy end I have already mentioned ; but from 1876 
Onward he never wrote a Single work of connected thought, for all 
his voluminous effusions : nothing but aphorisms，glittering，acid， 
eccentric, Sometimes startling and Suggestive， but as unnutritious 
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to the reader as a diet of chopped straw or a dinner composed of 
hors doeuvres. 

In a preface to a volume of translations from Wagners prose it 
may appear out of place to have devoted so long a notice to 
another authom an author of whom the Bayreuth master makes 
no further mention, though we shall fnd him combating some of 
Nietzsche's later tenets in the volume next to appear， But the 
case of Nietzsche “contra Wagner” has been So sensationaj]， 
the change of front so striking，that they could not well be 
passed without some explanation. It would be easy to fll page 
after page with parallel passages from the earlier and the later 
Nietzsche which contradict each other Hatiy; yet when the 
reader knows that Kant，Schopenhauer and alimost all the great 
men of the past were repudiated by this automaniac, Ifancy it 
will Su 分 ce to relieve him of all anxiety lest Wagners cause should 
suffer from the gross attacks of a phenomenal apostate. 


One word upon the volumes to succeed the present one. 一 
Volume VJI., to be issued during the present year，will contain 
what may be called the Bayreuth papers, as most of them origin- 
ally appeared in the Bayrexler BiLipier，the editor of which 
journal collected them after Richard Wagners death to form the 
tenth volume of the Cesazzmtelle cpzrt1iez ;i prominent among 
them is the splendid essay on “Religion and Art.” Volume VII,， 
for 1898，will consist of the writings previous to 1849， Volume 
VIII.，to be published in 1899，will comprise the absolutely 
posthumous publications, and will complete the series， 

WM. AsHTON 也 LLIS， 


January，1897. 


TO THE GERMAN ARMY BEEFORE 
PARIS. 


(January 1I875.) 


Why silent stands the German poet's-grove? 
“Hurrah Germania 1”has lost its love? 
Lulled by the Liedertafel “ Wacht am 及 hein,” 
“Lieb Vaterland ”now sleeps without a sign ? 
The German guard 
stands there in boastful France's heart so vaunted， 
by battle scarrd 
it pours its blood in hottest stream undaunted， 
with silent might， 
in trust of right 
fulfillipg deeds beyond all weening, 一 
too great for you to even guess their meaning. 


The empty word, it knew full well to strut * 
when nothing came to stir its ancient rut : 
tbe German's foolish sing-song, so men thought， 
Would scare away the French or e'er they fought. 
Thou faithbful hosb 
what rule of art have thy new vicbries broken， 
that now at most 
in halls of politics thy name is sSpoken? 
The lofty psalm 
of triumph's-calm 
is hushed by voices diplomatic 
attuned to peevish counsels democratic, 


“4 Das wusste freilich Rath "一 an obvious word-play on the German poet 
Ereiligrath，whose national verses had made him very popular at the beginning 
of the Franco-German war; the third stanza contains an equally obvious 


allusion to Worth the costumier. 一 工 R. 
了 
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4 和 Atruce to victories! Your aims confine! 
Appease yourselves with modest Watch on Rhine 
Leave us Paris, the gayest spot on earth， 
and rest contented with the fight of Warth 1 一 
But undeterrd 
thou fghtest on thy way in silent earnest 
things ne'er yet heard 
to Shape to deeds thy manly valour burnest. 
Thine own best la7 
in peace Or fray， 
my glorious Folk, thou'lt ever 6hnd thee， 
tho many a poet's fame grow faint behind thee. 


That Song, if T but view thy ev'ry deed， 
its sense methinks 工 cannot help but rede ; 
tis Somewhat :“Courage glows in e'en the Turk,” 
then comes :“Obedience is the Christian's work." 一 
The ruler calls : 
the weapons of a whole great race attend him， 
the braggart brawls 
of threat'ning arrogance orer there to end him, 
Its muscles strain， 
with might and main 
it falls upon the hectring foemen : 
our Germany alone breeds men not wormen， 


So, shall a German too bear Casars name， 
in Latin land be consecrate the claim ; 
whbo staunchly his probation-task hath plied， 
to him the meed of valours acts confide ! 
Once from us reft， 
of all earth's diadems the crown most royal， 
the crown Uncleft 
shaii sit upon the brow of faith most loyal. 
This the glad psalm 
of Triumph's-calm 
by deeds of German warriors written. 
The 及 aiser nears : in peace the Pact be smitten. 


A CAPIITULATION. 


屯 tne 信 abttulatton， 


筷 ustspteL tn anttRer 时 antecr. 


ToxpgN z01tzttejt 81 20e ztNLEz of 7T870-77 “zi11e 人 abz1ULa- 
LO0Nt ”2003 NOL JUDOLSNAEG MAN 165 CgNeCztajNce 112 0L 2 Ope 
Gesammeite Schriften, 1873. Ze ozzgtzNCL 15 扩 aztLy 371 力 7052， 
Jaztly zj VE15ES 01 171EBULaz LENBE1E CNG Mietyze (Le 50-CaLEG 
4 KMNttteLVE1g) ZN Ze zaNijattoi 7 NaUE MOL CeEeNteEG 
NeECE55C1Y 10 82VUE ECCN VE1z5e G HESN LNE 01 1Jbe oz 加 72NGE7 
Lpe occi510NCL FEzeNzCR 200105 GNG 532111211CES 21LO 五 718433. 

Jpatevezr May pe 12otpgNRL oF 1e etbpedze1tcy oO NalDL3NA1N1GB 
SUCR CQ SQLU1E 2UboNt Q NE2BNBoUJUNB NGCEON，MNO UN2AJET1UG2CEG 
ezko1t CU11 GE3bUL2 36 eti12 zeedoMNi 1ON2 3bztE1ULLNC5S CNG 
1L12eL1NB 05 Le CUEZOoz 005E7VES，2Z2 Ce1TNUCNS ZUe1NNSELUES 
CNE peze Ci5tlpgtCtEd CLNtO3L CS MtUCR GC5 Le Eye1zcp 一 CL LEGSt 
1 Ze eye Oo1 CNtjONE 20p0 [Nag 1ECd DeEUL5CRe MUNSL 2 
Dexticpe Pom1pl 2 THe jaxzodji ZNoxgA ZELN2BA CS pazMULE5S 
CE CI 2bUHOBMNE CE Ze JJeStoytt115d2E7 之 CN PLaN， 72MN2111C5 0o71te 
VE 录 1OzcCtL of 1pe BztN NUNiOUJ OF zt510Dpa1tE5，12o1z 
ZW0p0O5E “Dj “yzO8S 四 CC，Upe SO5tdia1N 22 200UL 
3UESE58 216 pettNB bee1t 0OttdEd 了 zt 认 CC LE2e 3 
MiCNCE2MUENZ 011G 2Z2e “CDb1C0bzTGN2 MUNIUC 人 LC OZ21ztOCc 忆 ”202 
CN MLCEUNE 20pGL IN MD1OGJUOUSLY CO11UUC E8Gect 1Ve SRzt 2Z00ULG 
DozpdtUce 018 2pe 5La82. 

TRANSLATOR'S NOTE. 


PREFEACE TO “A CAPITULATION.” 


几 iN the early days of the beleaguerment of Paris 
贞 | by the German troops，towards the end of 
I870，I heard that the wit of German Play- 
Wrights was seeking to exploit our enemy's 
discomfitures by setting them upon the Folk- 
stage， I could find so jittle to object to in this, especially 
when I remembered how the Parisians had burlesqued our 
prognosticated defeat before the war began，that II even 
nursed a hope that some clever head would at last succeed 
in imparting a little originality to the popular treatment of 
this class of subjects ; whereas all previous_ efforts, even in 
the lowest sphere of our so-called Folk-theatre, had thereto- 
fore proved nothing but bad imitations of the French. In 
time my lively expectation grew into impatience : in a 
jovial hour I sketched myself the Plan of such a piece as 
I had wished, and in a few days of relaxation from more 
serious labours I had worked it out su 鱼 ciently to be able 
to hand it to a young musician, then staying with me, for 
Provision of the needful music. The piece was rejected by 
the large outlying theatre at Berlin to which we offered it 
anonymously : an event which relieved my young friend 
from 8great anxiety, for he confessedq to me that he would 
have found it impossible to concoct the mnusic a la Offen- 
bach the satire really needed ; and that taught us, in turn， 
that everything requires true genius and a _ natural giftb 
both of which we gladly accorded to Herr Offenbach in 
this department. 

If I now issue the text to my friends, it certainly is with 
no idea of making the Parisians look ridiculous after the 
event. My subject exhibits the French in no other 1light 


than one under whose reflected rays we Germans really 
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Present a far more laughable figure ; for in all their follies 
the French have always shewn themselves original, whereas 
our odious imitation of them falls far below the point of 
ridicule， If this unpleasant theme，whose constant recur- 
rence has spoilt me many an earnest day, shall have dis- 
played itself for once in the mirth-provoking light of 
harmless satire may it not displease the friends to whom 
Inow hand my playful poem (for which we certainly did 
not Succeed in fnding the appropriate music) that II should 
try to wake in them the same brief feeling of detachment 
that I myself experienced in its composition. 


DRAMATIS PERSON 硬 . 


ViICITOR 瑟 UcO. 

CHORUS OF THE NATIONAL CGUARD : 
MoTTU，Commander of Battalion. 
PERRIN，Director of the Opera. 
LEFEVRE, Diplomat. 

玫 ELLER， 

Dorteess Alsatians 
DIEDENHOFER, from Lorraine. 
VEFOUR，CHEVET，VACHETTE. 

JULES FAVRD 

JULES FERRY， 

JULES SIMON， 

CAMBETTA， 

NADAR- 

FLOURENS， MEGY, and TURCOS.。 

及 ATS OF PARIS. 

Paris, late Autumn，I87o. 


Chorus-leaders. 


Members of the Government. 


SCENE. 


The proscenium represents the square in front of the Hatel de Vile 
in Paris ; occupying the anterior half of the stage, in course of the 
piece it is used in the manner of the antique “Orchestra.” At its 
centre stands an Ajtar of the Repubilic with the Jacobin Cap and the 
“Fasces”upon it in lieu of the“Thymele”; in front it has an open- 
ing，giving it the appearance of a prompters box turned toward the 
audience. Antique steps，leading from either side to the elevated 
hinder stage, represent the balcony of the Paris town-hall ; together 
with the lower storey，they form the only remalining portion of the 
building. Above there is nothing to be seen but the sky，in which 
loom forth the spires of Notre Dame and the dome of the Pantheon. 
To right and left tbhe foreground is shut in by the colossal statues of 
Strassburg and Metz. 一 Daybreak， From all sides comes the sound 
of drums beating the reveille. 


VICTOR HUGO 

(lifts his head out of the opening in the Aitar, and works his way up 
as far as the elbows， He groans and wipes the perspiration from his 
brow). 

再 al! Breathe I thee once more，thou sacred city's air? 
了 Paris o mmy Paris, thou need'st no more despair! 工 come， 
nay, have come, and here I am at last; full soon will I 
describe what perils through [ve passed ! 一 一 

My God ! 一 DTm spouting Alexandrines! How came 工 
by this Classical relapse, IJ whose each breath exhales the 
Spirit of Romance， Only in my remarkable prose can 工 
do justice to the wonders of my journey. “Zex 1tzylzabLes ”1! 
一 丰 h, what IJ there described, have JI in person now passed 
through ! Incredible! Ialone could do its like. Behold 
the use of inspiration wed to close research! My careful 
study of the sacred city's sewers has placed me on the path 


of rescue for the Civilisation of the world ! 一 
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See here the road from outlawry to home，for thy 
stupendous poet“ Aryzaxztce”! Dread throes of bliss convulse 
me still when I think of that journey through thy bowels, 
o Paris! 工 knew the inlet as none other : one magic touch 
of my wizard hand has lain it open for me: and I am here， 
not through the Prussian ranks，but underneath them. 
Prodigious! But one must have genius, self-sacrifhce too 一 
my cherished passion, as witness all men ! 一 But what am 
babbling ” Best save it all for my next romance! “DZDzet ”|! 
What a tale 'twill be : Tve matter for I2o volumes, merely 
from this quite fabulous return to Paris. 一 Look round thee， 
Victor。 Thy instinct led thee true ; this must be the Place 
de Grevej from below I plainly traced the spot where 
Esmeralda was hanged. (Apropos : no one will ever write 
a thing to equal that, 一 not even Gutzkow or Laube.) Yet， 
no digressions! My mission is a holy one，as I myself 
throughout， (He stretches his head out 人 arther, and looks around.) 
But where on earth am I? What's that above my head ? 
No gallows! A scaffold though, perhaps a holy guillotine 
一 了 ml! Is that the Place de Greve ) 一 一 Well well ! 一 
But I don't quite know myself: surely the Hptel de Ville 
had upper storeys? 

MUFFLED VOICES FROM BELOW (through speaking-trumpets), 
Victor! Victor! Join with us ! 一 

HUGO,， Ha，what's that? some one calling from the 
Sewers? (He turns his head back and looks down.) Who's below 
there ?一 

VOICES， We， One and the other The genuine guar- 
dian spirits of Paris ! 

HUGOo. No ?一 By God, your voices have a sympathetic 
twang! But what are your names? 

从 VOICE Flourens, you speak ! 

FLOURENS' VOICE (below)， Victor! Victor! I tell you， 
Stick to us! Don't trust the air 'twill make you dizzy! 
Stay with us ; we're the bowels of Paris, and have some- 
thing to eat too ! 一 

HUuGo， Im dragged both ways! If only 工 could cut 
myself in two ! 一 (A_ military band，playing a merry march，ap- 
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proaches from the distance.) Hark! Isn't that the Mar- 
seillaise ?一 

FLOURENS' VOICE，What's the matter with you? Leave 
the boobies ! 一 

HUcGo，O sounds of joy! Mnusical am I not，but I 
know the Marseillaise at four miles distancel 工 mnust 
must ascend ! 一 

VOICES， Come down to us! It's not time yet ! 一 

HUGO.Yes, yes! ITm with you, bowels! Only let me 
just listen to the inspiriting strains so long denied me. 一 

CHORUS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD (enters with a lively 


band of music，Dnuring the following chant it marches round the Altar 
of the Republic) : 


Republic ! Republic! Republic blic blic ! 
Repubel Repubel Repubel blic blic ! etc. 
Repubel pubel pubel pupubel pupubel Replic ! etc. 
MoTTU.， Balle | 一 到 ozzNiap82 d .dzG5OoU1S ! 
(The Chorus wheels to the statue of Strassburg.) 
HUGO (watching with curiosity)， Ah，bnut there's a noble 
side to these antique customs ! 
MoOTTU. Poyeexztez az11te :一 02 et 4practetz 1joty 
Chpaezttez 7 pyMNiNE ? 
玫 ELLER (corporal)._ Here. 
MOTTU. 4zizzcez1 CAa7ztlezl 
开 ELLER (steps forward and sings in Alsatian dialecti. “OO 
Strassburg, o Strassburg, thou fairest of all towns ”etc. 
(Meanwhile the Chorus files before the statue : each member of tbe 
Guard draws a bouquet of fowers out of his gun-barrel, and throws it 
gracefully into the statue's lap.) 
MoOTTU. 4 Dre5e1pl : 1U7C2 1 
民 ELLER. Schurk isn't here. 一 
MoOTTU， Zele d4paczez ! 一 Ce JUze1tzeNpl 一 
开 ELLER， Himmel 一 开 reuz 一 Dunner 一 tusig 一 sakerlot ! 
HUGo (as before)， How Romanticism transfgures Classic 
tedium ! 一 
MoTTU.， Reipplozs ! 一 
CHORUS (with fearful effort and_ distortion)，“ Himmel 一 
KKreuz 一 Dunner 一 tusig 一 sakerjot 上 一 
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MoTTU， Pizezz 上 .eyez 205 ja11551 haxzcpo1zs 3U7 
2 人 letz ! 一 

(The Chorus fles before the statue of Metz, and deposits bouquets 
once more.) 

MoTTU， O2 est Le Zoxyat ?一 

民 ELLER (shouts down the line)， Diedenhofer forward ! 

DIEDENHOFER. Here. 一 

MoTTU. 7Npzoxzzvtllzer ! /zxez et 也 oj1at1 ! 一 

DIEDENHOFER. 贡 agel 一 Bomben 一 Schock 一 Schwere- 
noth ! 

HUcO (ducking his head)， Oh that 1 strong | 一 

MoTTU. Rebjetosz ! 一 

(The Chorus repeats the oath as before.) 

MOTTU， Czloyep5 Cze1Npaadzex5 /一 711tN1U11NCE-UOUS DZC1t CE 
CUE ZOUS VENEE G2 JUyej ceE5st ddze de djetpdye cE5 CEtUt 
VtUles JU59U GZ Ca2z1t2re BOU1te 只 UVotdye 51 2 882 
TCMNGUS SO GUI UNE SENULE JEzyeE E1t 30O12 NIU5E 思 CN Ze11NE11NT 
bazbaxe. 一 

DIEDENHOFER. Mayn't I sing a little song too ;一 

MOTTU， dssez ae cpa1t /zoleg! Za sztttuitatio1z ec5l dy0 力 
Siytet5e. 一 Za1t5o118 CttOoUz Ce ZiCtztel de 4 zzb0iGze !- 一 

THE CHORUS (marches once more to the altar of the Republic， 
and executes a warlike dance around it, breaking out, at a few expres- 
sive Situations，into the leg-fhinging characteristic of the Cancan). 
“Republic! Republic! Republic 一 blic 一 blic ! ”etc. 

MoOTTU， dztexzptzoxt ! 一 LIatzzzte1tiC1tt e1Np1015 212 CO1153E20 G2 
&wex1e :一 

民 ELLER (in dialect)， Citizens，I propose a plainer mode 
of speech. We should remember that all 忆 urope is watch- 
ing us : and，as we still are Playing Theatre，we really 
ought to address ourselves to the Germans in particular 
and make them clearly understand what's going on, and 
especially what ardent Frenchmen we Alsatians are ! 一 

PRIVATE LEFEZVRE. Zas 5 bciel Jrzeatzzotettt We'Tre 
Playing to the German public. 

PRIVATE DOLLFUSS.、 Guxazat d po 712 Ne SCU1CI3 jy 
CexAcp 3bxeple1 ! 一 

DIEDENHOFER. We shall see ! 一 
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MoTTU，ZPzez li Pizex ! 一 for the German public ! 

HUGO (as before)， My heart is bursting! On what 
immense expansion of the stage shajl I stand, 这 TI but 
break forth and inspire them all ! 一 

CHORUS. Whose voice ?一 Some one's calling from the 
drains, 一 

也 UGO (stretching still farther out)， Ye know me not ' 一 'Tis 
工 ! 一 Victor 一 Victor 

VOICES (from below)， Stop! Don't get onut ! 一 

HUGOo. O fate ! 一 

CHORUS， A spy ! 一 

HUGO,， 开 now ye no _ better this giant head ;一 This 
brow ?一 The Titan 一 The Prometheus ?” He who wrote 
abysmal romances，while ye were rotting in your shal- 
lows ' 一 

VOICES (from below)， Madman ! Down ! 一 

PERRIN (lieutenant)， Ha! That nose ! 一 I know him ! 一 

HUGO (defending himself from those below),， Who chid the 
tyrant” Who unveiled TITropmann ” Whilst all ye were 
dancing，as now before the altar of the Republic, I sat 
alone upon an islet in the sea, and bared the horrors of the 
ocean's depth. Whilst ye let the barbarians starve you 
out, I bravely creep along the sewers, to bring to you the 
scent of victuals.。 Ye know me not "一 (Turmning back.) Oh， 
do leave hold of my coat-tails ! 一 

VOICES (from below)，Down! You are ours ! 一 - 

PERRIN. Citizens，this is either the Devil or Victor 
Hugo himself ! 一 

CHORUS (with shouts of joy)，Hugo! Hugo ! 一 Come out 
of the hole ! 

上 LOURENS (below)，Pull away! Weve got him fast1! 

HUGO (facing backwards)， 有 人 elentless demons! Let me 
but ask one other question. 一 

VoICES (from below)，Look sharp, then ! 一 

HUGo.，O friends! I still have important business to 
transact below. LT come again，my word upon it，and 
surely with the most almighty succour. 一 But tell me, quick， 
a thing that racks my brain._ What changes have been 
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effected here， Why remains there nothing of the town- 
hall save its balcony ? 

LEFEVRE. That the Government mayn't hide from us : 
whenever we wanted to change it, it persisted in rushing o 信 
to the rambling upper storeys;j so we've taken them away. 

HUGO. But where does it govern ? 

VoOICES (from below)， Ha ha ha ! 一 

LEFVRE.，There on the balcony: and sleeps beliow it 一 

HUGO， "Tis sleeping now ， I nowhere see it. 一 

VOICES (from below)，Chatterbox ! Now you're coming 
down ! 一 

LEFEZVRE.、 We're just about to wake it. 一 

MoTTU. UpP1 及 eveille ! 

HUGo.、 Ah, what a Government ! 

ELOURENS VOICE， Je 上 soon wake it! [ITo Hugo] 
Times up! Down, down ! 一 

CHORUS. See how he struggles1 They're tearing him 
down ! 一 Up, up! Hold him tight ! 

HUGO. God，they're tearing me to Pieces ! 一 What a 
Curse is greatness ! 

(The Chorus pulls Hugo by the head, while he is heldq by the feet 
below : his body is stretched out like a Piece of elastic.) 

CHORUS， Weve got him ! He's almost out! Up, up 
Hold him fast ! 一 

VoICES (from below) Wel not let him go! Down， 
down ! 一 

(When the Chorus has Pulled out Hugo's body to an extravagant 
length he suddenly snaps to and is dragged into the depths.) 

CHORUS (after a pause of amazement) He's gone! Gone 
down! We haven't kept him! We pulled at him ; we 
stretched him out ; but Victor snapped together. Maybe 
the Devil's fetched him ?一 

DIEDENHOFER， 'Twas a low-bred trick on his part ! 一 

MoOTTU. .zlexnce ! 一 True Atheists shouldn't call such 
things in question. We soon willt have the whole affair in 
order，For the present, sound the call for the Government ! 
Its unheard of, that the cannonade should be so late in 
beginning to-day， Strike up the wakener， 
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CHORUS (with military precision of gesture)， Government， 
Government，where hidest away The enemy's troops 
when wilt thou slay? Where dream the three Jules， 
Whats Gambetta about? Mnust we teach his legs the 
military trot? 无 2z CCNZ Picayil 厂 z CUCNL 民 ocpe10zt! 
Or we'll send Flourens and Mkgy to knock at your door 
Are you sitting at ease in the Rocpex de Caxzcale, while all 
baris is gnawed by the pangs of “7axztale”? General 
Trochu, the Calirrtez why doesn't he rumble from corez? 
Oh，we've plenty of pluck，and we re thirsting for blood， 
but a mild cannonading, it does us all good! Cannonade， 
cannonade, for it s getting quite late! CoxVexz7te1MteMN keep 
us no longer at wait ! CoxVeEzNeEMiENZ OOWNOQNCENUENZ OONE- 
ZJiCE1N1tENN COUVCENJNEMENL 1 COUVENTNEMNUEINZ COUUENTENZUE121， 
CoOUVE7NEMEN2t -一 MENt 一 2EN2t 


(The Government, seated at a round tabjle, rises through a trap on 
the balcony. 一 JULES SIMON is writing ; JULES FAVRE and JULES 
TERRY stand up They embrace passionately, and express by panto- 
mimic Signs profound emotion,) 


CHORUS (in a jumble of voices)， 瓦 urrah for the Govern- 
ment | 一 The Three Jules ! 一 Two are embracing !- 一 有 ow 
they love each other :一 Most touching ! 一 One can't help 
WwWeePing. 一 

JULES FERRY， Citizens. Behold the Republic of Love 
and mutual esteem ! 

CHORUS (in and out)， Ah, but it's beautiful :一 Come, let 
US weep tool! 

“Open the sluiceway 

VOICES (from below, angrily)，No，not yet ! 

CHORUS， “Let tears How in rivers."- 一 

VoICES (from below)，We see ! 一 Ka ha hal! 

FERRY. Citizens, forgive us! Above all forgive Jules 
number one. He is deeply affected. 

MOTTU. Citizen Favre is the very man we want to 
hear. 一 

开 ELLER。 Far better begin cannonading ! 一 
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DOLLFUSS， 7azyez-V0OU5 1 .Scpab5pot! 

LEF 说 VRE， .9zleAace ! Let the _ Government speak ! 一 
What news? 

JULES FERRY，O citizens，friends， brothers ! 一 Have 
pity on Jules prkmier, by whose side I gladly rank myself 
second， 

JUuLES SIMON (looking up from his writing)，Tm only to be 
the third, then? 

PERRIN. You race of Julians, no dissension ! 

DOLLFUSS， Pas de dscozte ! 

及 ELLER. Hold your jaw ! 

DIEDENHOFER. Why 's he always writing ? 

JULES FERRY， 了 Patience, citizens! He is busy on Public 
Worship, and that easily makes him irritable， At this in- 
stant he has a most important question to settle. 

MoOTTU. II only hope he is drawing up the decree 
spoke of ! 一 Citizens, know that I vote for Atheism ! 

UVULES SIMON shakes his head and goes on writing.) 

MoOTTU. Twon't have head-shakings.， Out with the 
decree ! 一 Atheism I have already introduced in my bat- 
talion ; it is positively the most essential means of saving 
the Republic. 

JULES FERRY.， Citizens, 【I must declare myself against 
it ; it is utterly subversive of morals. 一 What thinks my 
colleague, the Minister of Worship ?一 

JULES SIMON. Ferry，why will you always interrupt 
me in the most important business ? Gabble away1! Tve 
Something else to do. 

MOTTU.， LTm for revolution. Favre, speak up ! 

FEERRV. But citizens, do you not see the sad state in 
which the great Jules is， In the 但 mous interview with 
Bismarck he totally ruined his voice And then his 
sobbing，and internal fury at the insolent demands of 
the barbarian ! 

CHORUS (in a savage outburst)， Insolence ! Most insolent 
of all! Oh, heard we but the cannon's bawl! Cannonade， 
cannonade，cannonade ! 一 Or read us what Simon has 
said ! 
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FERRY. Citizens, the Government begs you spare Jules 
Favre's nerves. 一 

DIEPENHOFER，Tm quite sorry for him. 

MoTTU. No sparing! First of all LI want the decree 
about Atheism. You shall not shuf 角 e out of it，sacwre zz0OML 
必 一 pardon ! 一 

FERRY (te Jules Simon)， What thinks the Minister of 
Worship” Wil it do 盖 

SIMON.， Sapristi! Leave me to my writing ! 一 For that 
matter, the Deity may as well remain. If he wants the 
crucifxes done away with 一 for my part，LTve no special 
但 ncy for them. 一 

FERRY.， Listen ! The great Jules sobs. 一 He has the 
cramp ! 一 He stamps ! 一 (Aside.) Courage, courage | 一 (Aloud.) 
Citizen Mottu，I defy the subversive spirit that prompts 
you : did not the sainted Robespierre himself decree the 
exijstence of the Deity ? So we will decree it once again. 

CHORUS.、 Ay, ay! Citizen Mottu, hold your peace ! 

HUGO'S VOICE (underground)， Now I Mexsl go up ! 一 

VoiICES (ffom below). Don't mix yourself in the row ! 一 

MoTTU. But what is Worship going to tell us ;一 

CHORUS. Look, he's signing! He folds the paper. 一 - 

SIMON (rising, with the document)， LIozastexy PezzzN 一 

PERRIN. Here 一 

SIMON. Take your orders. 

(PERRIN mounts the steps，and receives a document from 
SIMON.) 

CHORUS.， See, burgher Perrin is mounting the Perron : 
perron，Perrin， Mirliton 一 ton 一 ton! We think him much 
nicer than Plon 一 Plon 一 plon ! 

PERRIN (reads). Hereby resolved by the LA0zzztstze dv 
czlie : the Opera once more to light shall be pulled ! 一 

CHORUS.， Bravo, bravo! Bis, bis! 

PERRIN。For that you may thank my keen scent politic ; 
and thus will we rescue the Republique ! 一 

MoTTU. Atheism would save it sooner. 

PERRIN， But Opera will save it more. 

CHORUS. Bravo, bravo 1 Bis, bis ! 
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FERRY (melodramatically). See ! 一 The greatest Jules is 
stamping and sobbing ! 一 (He puts his ear to Favre's mouth.) 
Citizens，Favre protests ; he implores you to renounce the 
Opera ; he says it is too frivolous. 一 Simon, what ever have 
you donep You might as well subscribe to Atheism ! 

DOLLFUSS，、 Cest ce 9GUeE_12 je1t5e | 

SIMON， It won't be so dreadful as all that. 

FERRY， Citizens, refect! The theatres are all turned 
into hospitals ! 一 

LEFEVRE. Then you'll be amusing the invalids too.， 

CHORUS.，That'll cure them ! 一 

FERRY， We must economise the 8gas. 一 

CHORUS. Then burn oil! “Des LijptoN 1 Desx 
LUNiNUONS 1 7” 

ERRY (still prompted by Favre)， But the frivolous cos- 
tumes ” The dkcollet6 necks "一 What will 了 urope say， 
if the 了 Republic in her sorest trial presents herself in 
such a guise ) 一 

LEFZVRE， It will be enchanted，and save her， A 
hundred armies will assemble，bundle off the Prussians， 
and pay due homage to the Republic. 

DOLLFUSS，、 Pax 5z Ma 一 

PERRIN. Citizens，L have a way out of the di 儿 culty. 
We will give Robert and Tell in swallow-tail coats and 
kid-gloves. 

SOME OF THE CHORUS.，， IThe 1ladies in swallow-tails 
too? We've no objection to that. 


(FAVRE stamps his foot.) 


FERRV.， No，no! :Twould be against the dignity of 
the sex. 

PERRIN， _ Citizens, hear me! Save the Opera and you 
save the Republic! Make a sacrifce for this high end， 
and let the ladies appear in seemly high-necked gowns of 
black 一 

CHORUS (annoyed)， Ah, ah!1 Ez dozc! 一 

了 ELLER. II didn't become a Frenchman for that. 

SIMON. Do as you please, but you will never save the 
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Republic that way ; none of the Great Powers will inter- 
vene on behalf of an Opera in black，with oil-lamps ; at 
the outside, Switzerland and the Pope. 

MoTTU. Proclaim Atheism，and Garibaldi will soon 
devour the whole canting Prussian army. 一 

LEFEVRE. But we might as well make a trial with the 
black swallowtail-opera ! 一 Rossini, Meyerbeer 一 after all it's 
something ! 

PERRIN. My plan is ready.， Only，the Government 
must help me to my artists。 下 veryone is away with the 
army : tenor barytone, bass, chorus-singers, all are hghting 
at Strassburg and Metz，in camp, on the ramparts ; the 
cantatrice and ladies of the Ballet have formed a corps of 
Amazons, and protect Sedan. The Government must give 
them all leave, and send them to Paris post-haste. 一 

CHORUS， Quick, quick! They must be sent us ! 

(FAVRE sobs.) 


FERRV. Citizens，how is that possible? We are in- 
vested. 

CHORUS.， We'll make a sortie ! 一 Cannonade，Trochu ! 
Trochu! Why doesn't he cannonade ;一 

LEF 记 VRE. That short-sighted Trochu! To send our 
best troops away from Paris ! 一 

CHORUS.， Betrayed，betrayed ! 一 Out with the artists, 
We must have Opera, and especially Ballet ! 一 

FERRY (in despair) Who'll travel through the air 一 

NADAR (creeping from under the round table)， 工 . 

(He is wrapped in a gigantic covering，which afterwards turns out 
to be a balloon, and which leaves nothing of him visible but his head., 一 
下 veryone is terrifed : Favre falls into a faint ; Perrin tumbles back- 
wards into the orchestra ; the Chorus hudqles round the Altar.) 

HUGO (putting his head out of the prompters opening)， "Tis 
time I saved all ! 一 Unhand me 工 must! 一 

VOICES (from below)， Don't be rash ! 一 Follow us，and 
we'll lead you to the right sort of actors ! 一 

(Hugo is drawn down again.) 


CHORUS (after a pause of terron). What monster is this ， 
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NADAR (wags his head and rolls his eyes) ，T am Nadari 
The saviour of the Republic! If the Government will 
only make me a Privy Councillor, T1l travel through the 
air wherever it wills. 一 

GAMBETTA (darts up from behind the table, and clears it at one 
bound)， Stop! Here am 工 ! 一 I dreamed of you last night， 
Nadar，and LTm your man! 一 Citizens，come blow him 
out ! 一 

(He draws an enormous pair of bellows from beneath the table.) 

FERRY.， Favre is astounded ' 一 Simon chews his pen ， 
一 一 Gamhbetta's a devil of a fellow ! 一 

GAMBETTA. Now citizens, up ! Put all your strength 
into the work ! 一 Above all take care that Nadar doesnt 
begin photographing you ! 

CHORUS. What are we to do ， 

GAMBETTA. Help Nadar on to the altar of the 
Republic. 一 

(The Chorus passes Nadar down from the balicony，from hand to 
hand, till he is set upright on the altar.。 The bellows are adjusted to 
3a capsule ; the Chorus is told off into military detachments，to blow 
the bellows in beat with the music.) 

GAMBETTA,， Now，hblow，blow， citizens stout， till 
Nadars sails are quite blown out : the gas to his body is 
burning its way; but trust me, to_ him its mere infant's 
Play ! 

CHORUS (at work)， Air! Air! TIThou child of the sky ! 
The breezes of Paris puff Nadar on high!1 With its light 
he once drew our physiognomee; in its air he now practises 
telegraphee. 


(The balloon is quite flled out ; Nadars head, which had dis- 
appeared from the top, now peeps out at the bottom.) 


NADAR， The car! The car! 

GAMBETTA (commanding the Chorus)， Where do you keep 
it ? 

NADAR， You keep the rope taut, lest I hoat away, and 
DT1 soon make the car! The emblems of the Republic 
will do capitally.， 也 ere ! 一 (He comes half out of the balloon， 
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stretches the Jacobin's cap on the altar to an enormous lengtb，sepa- 
rates thbe staves of the Fasces, and, with all a conjurors swiftness， con- 
structs a car which he fastens to the balloon with the straps.) ”The 
axe IT] take as anchor, in case of accidents. 一 

CHORUS，O fund of invention, inventive mind! How 
neatly your way out of fxes you fnd,， Nadar Nadar, you 
Ereedom's star ! 一 TIhe Republic he's turned to a gondola : 
he beats great Blondin of America ! 一 

NADAR，4LzzpAl ! 一 Get in Gambetta ! 一 


(GAMBETTA gets in.,) 


CHORUS， Away you shoot! “< 开 z 7zpa&tel EN 7z0Ut 如 下 一 

GAMBETTA. Citizens 一 

NADAR，Not yet! Alittle higher first ! 一 Slack the 
rope ! 一 (The balioon rises to mid-height.) 工 hat's better ! 一 Never 
forget that all 下 urope is looking at us! 一 (He draws in his 
head, and vanishes into the balloon.) 

CHORUS.， Divine! Sublime! We must have that, too， 
at the Opera in time. 一 


(PERRIN makes a note of it,) 


GAMBETTA (singing)， “FFreedom's fed from out the 
world ; naughts left but slaves and masters !” (Speaking.) 
So sang erewhile a poet of the nation whose savage hordes 
invade us now in service of Tyranny、But : (singing)“They 
never shall have it, the free German Rhine!” (Speaking.) 
So answers an inspired singer of Gallia. And for that， 
o citizens, I am leaving the shackled earth and mounting 
to the air. Listen to my wind-speech. Citizens，Pnut 
your trust in gasi;i through the air comes your rescue. 
But a little, and I draw near the Rhine, to the amazement 
of the Prussians and all 了 urope;j lead the garrisons of 
Strassburg and Metz to brilliant victory ; take Tropmann 
Prisoner in Sedan, and 一 

了 PERRIN.， Fetch the operatic company ! 一 

CHORUS， That's the chief thing ! 一 

GAMBETTA.， Lower Nadar ! 一 They dont quite under- 
stand me down there. 一 

NADAR'S VOICE On the contrary, they will understand 
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you much better if we ascend. 一 (He peeps out.) Let go the 
rope ! 


(The Chorus leaves hold of the rope and the balioon mounts to the 
fies， Shouts of delight.) 


GAMBETTA (screaming)， Citizens, farewell :一 I am borne 
on the ship of the Republic ! 一 (To Nadar) Where's the 
speaking-tube? (Nadar reaches it out.) 了 Right! (He puts it to 
his mouth.) Iam borne on the ship of the Republic : only 
as Victor shall I return from the ocean of air, only on the 
ruins of the cnctzez 尺 igzzte will I tread the earth again ! 一 
4diex ! 一 

DIEDENHOFER.。 What does he say? 

LEFPZVRE. He'll not return without the ballet .一 

CHORUS. Gambetta, Nadar1 Thrice blest be your carl! 
In aerial dxzzpusee we wish you both boxz zyoyabe! Sublime 
Coxzex1eNtENtt Speed well， zole CU VENzt COUVE7ZNEMUENZ 1 
CozxVeExzNeNtENt JOLCU-VENEL ZOL-CU-UENAE 

(Jules Favre and Ferry embrace ; Simon writes. 一 The balloon has 
hovered to the back of the stage, and entangles itself with the spire of 
Natre Dame.) 

GAMBETTA,， We're caught ! 

CHORUS.， They're fxed : the sexton's got them by the 
tail ! 

NADAR (looks out, and sets to work at the straps)， Do go on 
talking ! 

GAMBETTA， But what about ?一 There s nothing to see. 一 

NADAR (hands him an enormous opera-glass)， ook through 
it, and say what you see! 了 Point it that way ; there lies 
Strassburg. (He motions toward the statue of Strassburg.) 

GAMBETTA (looking through the glass, with the speaking-tube at 
his mouth)， Ahi . . . 

CHORUS， Ah! ..， 

GAMBETTA,， Strassburg ! 一 

CHORUS.， Strassburg ! 一 

GAMBETTA， All hung with fowers! Grand rejoicings ! 
No Prussian to be seen anywhere! Our army in great glee， 
merry as in Paris ! 
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CHORUS (enchanted, dances)，“O 〇 Strassburg, iovely city” 
etc. 

GAMBETTA. The army is singing the .trasboxxgeot5e 
and dancing， (Favre and Ferry embrace.) The Prefect and 
the Mayor embrace， (Jules Simon writes.) Ihe Town-Clerk 
is writing a report of the victory ! (Shouts ofjoy.) Increasing 
jubilation :一 

PERRIN. IThose are my chorus-singers, my actors ! 一 

CHORUS (shouting). Send the actors here! 一 At last! 
We shall get the Opera ! 一 

NADAR (has disentangled the balloon)，Iake care! (He draws 
his head in.) 

GAMBETTA (reeling)， CamtNt 1 T nearly lost my 8glass 
and trumpet !--Why do you shove so ?一 

NADAR'S VOICE Quiet ! Don't wrangle, or 工 ] put you 
out ! 一 

(The balloon sways alittle，and catches on the dome of the 
Pantheon.) 

GAMBETTA. Bump，we're caught again ! 一 

CHORUS， They're hanging in an airy nest: may the 
gods take care of all the rest |! 一 

NADAR (setting the ropes right)， Take a look，and spcak 
up ! 

CHORUS.， He's peeping ! Gambetta，what d' you see 
now 

GAMBETTA (as before, his glass directed to the statue of Metz), 
Hal! Isee Metz ! 

CHORUS. Ah ! 一 

GAMBETTA. All strewn with bouquets ! 

PERRIN. Quite the right ballet-costume ! 

DIEDENHOFER，“O Stadel, mein Metz! Was bist du 
nett 1 7” 

CHORUS， 尼 1 CV4Nt ! 4Iaxcpozs ! 一 After Opera, Ballet ! 

GAMBETTA. Immense rejoicing of the army! Bazaine 
dances with the General Staff around the Altar of the 
Republic. 一 He recognises us. 一 

PERRIN.， Hal My ladies are there ! 一 

GAMBETTA.，Not a Prussian to be seen! All routed ! 一 
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(Favre and Ferry embrace.) The Prefect and Mayor embrace ; 
the Town-clerk writes an account of the victory !- 一 (Immense 
rejoicing among the Chorus.) Greater and greater jubilation ! 一 

PERRIN. Oh, I know my people ! 

CHORUS (bawling)， Through the air，through the air ! 
Send the Ballet here | 一 

NADAR (having set the bailoon free again)， Hold tight， 
Gambetta ! 一 

GAMBETTA. Where are we going? 

NADAR. Into the air.， (He draws his head in.) 

(The balloon hoats to and fro for a whille ; then it passes over the 
orchestra, above the heads of the Chorus, and as far as possible into 
the auditorium.) 

CHORUS (accompanying its course)， You darling Gambetta， 
of joy the trumpetter! OO sailor of ether，were we but 
together! You see them all dancing，you hear them all 
singing ; oO _ quick through the casemates the charmers be 
bringing ! 

GAMBETTA (to Nadar in the balloon)， Where are we 
now 

NADAR'S VOICE. Look for yourself ! 一 

GAMBETTA， 工 m getting giddy ! 一 

NADAR'S VOICE. Gid, then ! 

CHORUS，O gid, Gambetta ! Gid still more! Say, the 
barbarous army is less than before ?一 

GAMBETTA (after Nadar has directed his opera-glass towards the 
audience)， Ah | 一 

CHORUS， Ah | 一 

GAMBETTA， Quite full! A sea of heads， But no 
enemies ! 一 Nothing but friends. 一 下 veryone congratulating 
us. 一 Hal now 1l seeit all，Our allies ! 

CHORUS._ What ?Garibaldi before Paris already ?一 

GAMBETTA， Garibaldi? Stuff and nonsense! All 
Europe has intervened，and crowds to acclaim us !- 一 
There's Russia， Poland and the Cossacks ! 一 There 
Spaniards，Portuguese and Jews ! 

CHORUS.，、 And the Germans ? 

GAMBETTA. There sitting Peaceably among the rest : 
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they've capitulated, and are charmed to be allowed to go 
to our theatres once more. 一 

CHORUS (in a tumnult of joy)， Cannonade，cannonade ! 
When will they cannonade?” 7oxzztexe-jaxzablue ! 一 When 
cannons Trochu ? 

(Great applause in the auditorium. Favre and Ferry embrace.) 


PERRIN. Hal! I know that sound ! 一 But I haven't got 
my people yet，How on earth am II to open the opera， 
how produce the ballet ? 

CHORUS. Alas，we are covered with shame! All 
了 urope as audience came! We hear the old claquing， 
but the op'ra is 1lacking ! 一 Perrin，Perrin ! Raise the 
curtain，now do! Or we'll gallop the Government into a 
Stew ! 

PERRIN. Citizens，LIm no magician. Ask the Govern- 
ment ! Za not in the balloon ! 一 

FERRY.， Things are becoming serious ! 一 (Shouting through 
his hands.) 了 Hei Gambetta ! 一 Cant you get us the come- 
dians "一 

GAMBETTA (turning toward the stage again)，I see _ nothing 
but comedians. 一 

CHORUS， But the costume ? The stage costume? 

GAMBETTA (to Nadar)，Nadar, what's your advice? 

NADAR (peeps out)，Look ahead ! Steer us clear of the 
churches this time! Behind the wings， behind the wings ! 
一 (The balloon moves across the stage again). 

CHORUS.、O now they are off to the very best place ; 
back of the wings, to see to the lace! CoxaoNpt ! Coxiloot ! 
Coxaoztz，378 20OU5 胃 att! Costumes，coulisses，and Sweet 
patchoulay ! 


(Whilst the balloon ls hoating from sideto side of the background， 
and Cambetta peeps now hither now thither one hears a louder and 
louder rumbling and rattling of kettiedrums underground.) 

SUBTERRANEAN VOICES._ Pumperumpum ! Pumpum ! 
Ratterah! “ka zzal fa 112 1 992 7z12 :一 47zgtocvat | 一 
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Czaxl Crzaxl Coxzasel Poa CUaNtl RaAl Rail” Rats 
forward, rats forward! Pumpum ratterah ! 

MoTTU， 7zaptzroz 1 4aUtz Cz11teE5 cztojen5 :一 Fozmtez 好 
batezrloxz ! 

CHORUS (forming ranks)， ztx Cz1tE 1 Upt CNUES ! 

FLOURENS' VOICE (commanding below)， Forward ! No 
hanging back ! 一 The battering-ram to the front ! 一 

(VICTOR HUco, with two ram's-horns on his head，is pushed up 
through the prompters box : he is packed in a rigid suit of Plate- 
armour.) ， 

HUGO.， Lalpetz 1 Halpety ! 一 Tyapt5ot 1 77zaNpt50O1z | 

CHORUS (falling back). Victor，what are you doing， 
DolLt550711 ? 

HUGO， “Cesl jboapyz UVOU5 SCUVUE1 9GUE 2 zazzce MG 
atal 1” In harness of splendoum Civilisation's defender ! 

FLOURENS' VOICE (from below). Forward ! No chatter- 
ing ! 一 Lay hold !' 一 Ho, hey! Push away ! 

(Hugo is thrust out several yards at one heave，like a machine-. 
The Chorus，which had drawn closer again, scatters in all directions. 
Hugo remains fat on the ground， Flourens, Mkgy, and a number of 
Turcos dressed as Jacobins，follow him out of the opening in the 
altar.) 

CHORUS (retreating in horror)， The red republic ! 

FLOURENS. Not red at all! Look at us! Were the 
black republic. 一 

CHORUS，， 开 eavens! Black enough 1! .9Czuye 9U1 DetUt ! 
Save the Government ! 

(The Chorus runs to the middqle of the stage and climbs the steps 
to the balcony. 下 AVRE has fallen into a swoon, FERRY attends to 
him， SIMON chews his quill.) 

CHORUS. Cannonade，cannonade! When zz they 
cannonade ? 

ELOURENS (occupying the Orchestra with his troops)， Mkgy， 
come on! 了 elp me Place Victor ! 一 (They slip Hugo on to the 
altar，and set him upright ; the Blacks dance round it) Now 
Victor fre away ! 一 

再 UGO (motionless)， Citizens, betrayed and duped, led by 
the nose! A windy knave has flled you with air! In 
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armour all plastered，inspired，I am here to unveil your 
deceivers. Deep in the sewers，hidden we lurked ; we 
followed the drain-pipes straight hence to the Prussians : 
Strassburg and Metz are in the foe's nets : through the 
bars, o'er the flats, none have 'scaped save the rats ! 一 

CHORUS (in a fury)， What ? Rats rats? Not a word 
about Opera or Ballet ?一 Oh that swindler Gambetta ! 
And Nadar's no_ better. 一 Cannonade，cannonade ! When 
Cje they going to cannonade 

ELOURENS， That I have seen to The Faleyrrzez is true 
black， Fire away there ! 

(He waves a black fag toward the back of the stage， lmmedi- 
ately a persistent cannonade begins.) 

CHORUS， The cannons，hurrah ! What mercies they 
are ! 

HUGO， O citizens，Pluck ; come, trust to your luck ! 

FLOURENS，Now Mkgy! Up with your Blacks! Down 
with the Government ! (He gives the signal with a hife.) UDP， 
from the deep ! 一 

VOICES FROM THE DEEP， 已 功 ,1ZU 力 秦 1 25cptHNpzNT etc. 

(Gigantic rats Swarm out of the prompters box : they fle to right 
and left with much uproar.) 

FELOURENS.， On, faithful rats ! 一 Terror attend you ! 一 


(With Mkgy as lieutenant，he leads the Blacks' attack on the 
balcony ; the Chorus attempts to retreat on either side to the statues ; 
but the rats rush at them，climb tbhe statues，and frighten off the 
National Guard to the front of the Orchestra.) 

CHORUS (facing the Altar)， Victor，Victor to thee we cry ; 
this pest of vermin, away bid it fy ! 

(Persistent cannonading outside. The Blacks seize 下 AVRE) 
FERRV and SIMON.) 

EERRY (through the hollow of his hands)，Gambetta， help ! 
Gambetta ! 

NADAR'S VOICE (from above)， 人 A plague or the cannons ! 
Lm hit. 一 

(The bailoon sways to the middle of the stage. Gambetta seizes 
the cable and swings himself to the dome of the Pantheon，where he 
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remains sitting. The balloon collapses on to the Altar of the Re- 
public, completely covering Hugo. 一 The rats gnaw up the bouquets 
on the statues. Chorus in despair.) 

上 LOURENS.Forward ! Go ahead，Mkgy! Down with 
the Government ! 一 


(They hing the three Jules over the steps into the Orchestra, and 
squeeze them down thbe opening.) 


GAMBETTA (on the Pantheon，through his speaking-trumpet). 
vitizens, Frenchmen, trust to me! TIm now in Tours, and 
Swear to Save you ! 

FELOURENS. You! Just you come down! Swindler 
and fool，with your lying opera -glasses :一 UP，faithful 
Blacks! Mount guard, and don't let the three Jules sneak 
up again, 一 (Two Blacks place themselves as sentinels _ before the 
prompters box.) What the devil's become of Victor ” Nadar 
must have choked him. No matter | 一 UP! To the 
Government table ! 一 (With his followers he takes possession of 
the balcony.) 

CHORUS，O Victor thine is a fate tragic! Choked on 
the Altar of the Republic ! 一 Did you notice a smell ? It's 
far from good; Nadar and Victor are mingling their 
blood 一 

上 LOURENS (on the balcony)， Now proclaim ! 

MEGY. Proclaim ! 

THE BLACKS. Proclaim ! 

CHORUS. We proctaim 一 

了 LOURENS.， Atheism ! 

MoTTU， Yuc ! 一 

FLOURENS.， Communism ! 

CHORUS (sobbing).， 了 uc ! 一 

FLOURENS. Black Republic ! 一 

GAMBETTA (as before)， 及 ats' republic ! 

CHORUS.，No: cats'” republic! ”Cats，cats! Were 
eaten up by the terrible rats ! 一 (The rats meanwhile have 
been galloping about between the statues.) Gambetta! Ah， 
dearest Gambetta! Have you nothing to help us as yet， 
ah ,一 

GAMBETTA (turning his opera-glasses on the rats) 五 a ! 一 
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CHORUS. 了 Ha ! 一 

GAMBETTA， Ah ! 一 

CHORUS， Ah | 一 

GAMBETTA. 也 verything is saved! All our trials are 
over ! 一 Take down the shutters，cafks，restaurants! Busi- 
ness is looking up. Plenty of victuals coming in. 一 

FLOURENS， Swindler !' 一 The city is starving. 

CHORUS。 ZEz doxac! 

DIEDENHOFER。 O if we only had some of those sheep 
and oxen in Metz ! 

FLOURENS (pointing to the rats)，Take and eat these ! 
All straight from Metz ! 一 

LEFZVRE.。 How would they taste ， 

VEFOUR， Charming with sczxce cut xiat! 

CHORUS.。 Rats with sauces，sauces with rats! Here， 
pass them, or hunger will dine off our hats !- 一 

GAMBETTA (as before)， Save the future of the country ! 一 
Nothing will save the Republic but the gayxae ztiOzle 

FLOURENS.， Windbag，hold your tongue ! 一 Neither 
Mabile nor Mobile. Nothing will save you but horror 
and hunger! 

民 ELLER。 Weve got that ! 一 

LEFEVRE.。 And the Terror tool! 

CHORUS。 The Terrors to cure us when hunger devours ! 
Whoevers been playing his tricks with the hours 一 Its mid- 
day and past, and no sign of dinner ; for National Watch 
you may fetch the old sinner! Vekfour Chevet，Vachette， 
come along! Come serve us a rat-soup ; look sharp， 
ding-a-dong ! 一 (VEFOUR CHEVET and VACHETTE make a quick 
change into cooks.) Where are the butchers” Io work， 
Turcos! You're eating the rats without any SCzcel! 

(The Blacks set to work catching the rats ; the rats squeak plain- 
tively, and scamper off to the steps, the statues, into the orchestra ; 
the Chorus cbase them back with their bayonets, the Turcos behind 
them.) 

GAMBETTA (as before)， Stop ! 一 1 see the 04aL 上 abzle. 一 
Don't eat your partners ! 

FLOURENS. Blockhead ! 一 Always betraying the nation， 
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just like Tropmann ! 一 Catch，slay，and eat ;一 that's the 
thing, and something '11 come of it :一 Up, Plant the black 
standard ! 一 

(Mkgy hoists a black Hag on the balcony.， When the hubbub is at 
its bighest，thbrough the prompters box a cornet [literaly 一 valve- 
trumpet] is heard playing a melody by Ofenbach. The two black 
sentries begin to dance.) 

CHORUS， Hark! What is that? A parley ! 

FERRYV'S VOICE (below)， Forward, Offenbach ! Courage， 
courage ! 一 Up, Simon, help me push him up ! 

(OFFENBACH, still blowing his cornet, rises half-way.) 


CHORUS， Betrayed ! 77yapzsoz 1 The Prussians have 
sprung from their ambuscade. To our weapons! 4zxit+ 
IJNMiEj。 9Shoot away cannonade ! 一 

(The commotion on the stage calms down little by little ; the 
Turcos' hunt of the rats assumes the character of a quadrille， When the 
Guards attempt to hustle Offenbach, they are kept back by the two 
black sentries, coaxing him.) 

FLOURENS. What's this ” Treason ! The Prussians ! 
一 Mkgy, pack your traps! Alls up with us ! 

GAMBETTA (as before)， Sarve the Republic ! 一 We are all 
lost ! 一 - 

FLOURENS。 Swindler youre safe enough up there ! 一 
Wheres Nadar ;一 We'll go aloft too. 

GAMBETTA.。 Nadar no! To me ! 一 

THE THREE JULES (from below) Keep it going! 
Courage!1 Play a little louder! Youll soon infate 
Nadar,. 一 

(OFFENBACH plays more beautifully still ; the balloon swells out ; 
the Chorus hold thelir noses.) 

CHORUS.，O heavnly，divine，o superb ! Though the 
gas is a little acerb. 一 But Nadar cant resist ; to the sky he 
must twist ! 一 

(The balloon rises gently : in the car sits VICTOR HUGO，trans- 
fgured into the Guardian Angel of France. 一 The three JULES mean- 
while have pushed Offenbach right up, still blowing his cornet and 


carry him on their shoulders to the Altar of the Republic，where he is 
deposited with his legs banging over it.) 
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FLOURENS. Look at the idiots, those Jules ! 一 They've 
capitulated ; they're positively bringing in the Prussians ! 一 
Run, run! (He and his men turn tail and hee to the balcony.) 

FERRV， False alarm1! 一 Nothing's capitulated. 一 We 
bring you the most international individual in the world, a 
man who ensures us the intervention of all Europe。 Who- 
ever has him within his walls, is invincible forever and has 
the wide world for his friend! 天 now ye him not，the 
wonder-man，the Orpheus from the underworld，the 
estimable rat-catcher of Hamein 

CHORUS (ail lightly dancing)， 开 rak! 天 rak! 天 rakerakrak ! 
This is the Jacko of Offenback ! In the fort over there bid 
the cannonade cease，for we would not a note of the 
melody miss ! 一 (The cannonading becomes quite zzrazxo，keeping 
time with the orchestra in place of the big drum.) 一 再 ow sweet and 
agreeable，for the foot so malleable! 天 rak! Krak : 
Krakerakrak! O glorious Jack of Offenback ! 


(The three JUuLES have resumed possession of the _ Government 
table， 了 再 UGO soars over the orchestra, in the balloon.) 


OFFENBACH (as Master of the Ceremonies)， CAazapezl 


(The rats turn into Ladies of the Ballet in the lightest of opera- 
costumes. PERRIN inspects them carefully, and takes notes， 上 very- 
one js in raptures.) 

CHORUS.O pleasantest of miracles, o quintessence of 
spectacles! No high-necked spite;j and hosed so light ! 
No more need we fear indigestion, and hunger is out of the 
question :little suppers So 2ptzzztxel beat your dinners all 
Maiiexzztell Ballet, balletb ballet weve got;i and as for the 
foe, why, jet him go rot ! 

FERRV.， Saviour of State! Great rat-converter，come 
sound your melody a little perter! Orpheus from the 
shades has sped, the brand-new Republic with Art to wed ! 

GAMBETTA (as before)， And nobody thinks of me，who 
saw'it ajl beforehand ?一 

FERRYVY (pointing with emphasis to Gambetta)，Be good, fellow- 
citizens! And for your reward, like Gambetta to the Pan- 
theon you all will have soared ! 

FAVRE (in a sudden burst of inspiration)，Ha! No longer 
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can 工 resist the _ spell My voice is returning. Let me 
speak !- 一 

CHORUS (Passionately),， 了 Better dance, better dance ! 

FAVRE. Citizens, hear my voice ! 一 

CHORUS. Sing, then, sing ! 

FAVRE. Speak, speak 工 will ! 一 Citizens，courage, virtue 
and abstinence are the hrst of republican duties ! 一 (He 
continues Speaking，without anyone heeding him.) 

CHORUS (one half Sing, and above all dance ! 一 

LEF 记 VRE.， Who'll lead off， 

CHORUS (the other halD)， Offenbach, Offenbach! 


(OFFENBACH excuses himself in pantomimic signs, and takes up his 
cornet again.) 


CHORUS.，， We want our ballet and little Soxpery，and 
Pithy republican spiced cozxjLexg ! 

HUGO (hovering above them in the balloon, as Guardian Angel). 
Ye call for the singer who hasn't a peer; whose fame 
strikes the clouds, as is perfectly clear. 一 Dll sing you the 
true pzylotze of the holy nation's ztzctozre, of success on the 
Rhine and Loire, of eternally dazzling &iozxe ; 工 Il sing it in 
splendid romances, in metres quite new and new stanzas ; 
and Paris shall trip it in dances ! 一 


(下 veryone takes places for a quadrille ; the Chorus of the National 
Guard pairs off with the Ladies of the Ballet，the Turcos turn all 
manner of grotesque somersaults etc. 一 Until the fall of the curtain 
JuLEs FAvRE continues his impassioned harangue, though one seldom 
hears more than a word or two，such as :“ 正 ternal disgrace ! 一 No ! 
No ! 一 Not one stone ! 一 The demands of the barbarians !2”and so on) 
but for the most part only sees his pathetic gesticulations. 一 JULES 
FERRY perseveres in his efforts to calm him ; SIMON takes down 
Hugo's verses， GAMBETTA watches the proceedings through his 
opera-glass, and joins in the refrain of the chorus through his speaking- 
trumpet 一 but aitways a little behind with the bar. 一 OFFENBACH beats 
time for the orchestra, partly conducting with his cornet, partty playing 
the chief passages himself in shrill variations.) 


CHORUS， Deztiozg1l (CHpattozgl LAIzzritztoztz， totz， to1t 1! 


Cesl je ElEp1e de CQ LEztajtce GUN1 VENE GUON CRCNN et GUO81z 
Caztge | 


了 HUGO (recitativo, accompanying himself on a golden lyre) “All 
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things historical are but a 一 4razl 一 : the purely poetical 开 
make a 一 /2ztz!” (Arioso) As genuine Ceizze de 如 Fzraztce 
never lose my coztexzta1Ce : VtCtO11E and glOt72e Preserve 
evermore.， (人 Czztzlzsatlzozt， 加 opMtiaide， YUV0OUt;i that is my 
dearest，my chief pazsszoz.。 CAazztlez，CC1SEZ，CLLE5 QU 
SOUJezg1 Je VEUt 9G1eE12 CyaNCe 02 yGUtU5E and from no one 
E take an exzczye. 一 一 一 

OFFENBACH (giving the word of command)， CAatfjze de 
Daztes ! 

CHORUS (dancing)， Dam5so1z31 CAa1ztiozs! 42112013 1 .OU- 
扩 oNpyl CeEsL LeEelate de 人 Fza1zce 9G2U1 VEUL GUONU CUaztie et 
92M0Nt CN5eE ! 

再 UGO. The barbarians came swarming across the 
Rhine 一 人 zxzioz2 ,11tt7tiozz ozttlat1te :一 But we've locked thenl 
away in Metz so fine 一 at least it was done by Marshal 
Bazaine! hzzzioz,， jiozt， jhoztl En the fhght near .9edoz 
they were felled by the terrible ac Iapopt 1 And their 
total axzwtle，General 7zocpl 一 7zocpi 一 7yzocpz，ZaLadzozpp 
Zedyzz ! 一 he tucked it all safe in the forts of Paris. 一 In the 
year of Mtzlle pztl cexzl SOt1ta1Nie-adztx there happened all this ! 
As genuine Cezze de /Za Fxa1zce &c. 

OFEFENBACH. Chasse czo15se&|! 一 

CHORUS. Deanxzsozs1 CHpaxttot5 1 etc， 

HUGO. Then upped we and marched them across the 
Rhine 一 AIzzztoz，mtztioz，xoxzlatzze !- 一 and made all their 
Germany yours and mine, 4 Le jle Heapozt and Pasazzte， 
一 -9cpzetlexretzz，872，212 ! 一 上 Iazexce and Berlzzt，from the 
Danube and Spree right up to the RHpz。， General 7Ioz- 
StEULz on Wilhelmshoh ,一 TITropfrau ITropmann ! 77yalriala71 
laxzlaz ! Over three-hundred thousand man ! 一 In the year 
Of MtzlLe paUtl ce2tl SOZXC1tLE COX etc. 

OFFENBACH,， 屯 2 CUVa4NL Cext| 一 

CHORUS， Danasozy! CAa1zlo1S 1 etc. 

HUGO.，But 如 Eraxzce，the magnanimous，she ne'er 
nurses animus. Now youve taken your beating，Please 
accept our entreating : as foes you can't seize our Paxzy， 
but well give it you free as CNttg. Why knock at our 
forts? We open our poxtey ; whatever you wished, its all 
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ready-dished， CQH6，xestaezztaNtl，Ctzptezg for COUZNUGNGS ; 
Caxdae Mopbtle and bl habzle ; Myjitexer Pa and 
zpotxdye de 7125; cpzpztoii and pomades，theatre，Pprome- 
nades ; CzyzGgze，Ezbjjpodyzibzzte, L2 coOlO1NNE 人 2 JettCCMte ; cO71tC278 
Dobpauilatzp2 一 what could be more fair "一 And thou，jpexjpie 
de jenzjEwh1g why turn out such MiaLpexxy? Be ye tumid， 
dkgoutant，here we'll make you 《lkgant， Your“Faust” 
who would find appetising，had Gounod not seen to its 
sizing ? Don Carlos and William Tell, we've tanned both 
their leathers right well， What could you eer make of 
Mignon, till wed taught her to sing Abzxiztoz ? How you 
stuttered with Shakespeare and stammered，but 'twas we 
who first polished his Hamlet! Yet traces youve had of 
&ete, 一 oh we've noticed it aye in Paxz 一 So our Orphenus， 
fresh from below, to your stupifted gaze we will show. 

OFFENBACH. (CAatze CNELat5e ! 

HUGO、Then come quick and get yourselves zzsig, jayz- 
.zais ctvtltsis! The great zatzo2z will lend you its tone， 
and its terms are So foolishly easy! Send your soldiers 
away，WwWhile the diplomats stay! Dibfzaexs 5otpexsl We 
receive 4tlacpes. 

OFFENBACH.， CaLop ! 

HUGOo. As genuine Cezzze de LC Frzraztce 区 c. 

CHORUS. Dazztsoms 1 CAazztlo1zjl 区 c. 


(During the fnal dance Attachks from the various 下 uropean and 
non-European embassies Creep out of the opening in the altar ; then 
follow the Intendants of the larger German Court-theatres, who dance 
with the Ladies of the Baliet in ungalinly fashion，twitted by thbe 
Chorus. 

REFRAIN AND BALLET. 


At the close Victor Hugo illuminates hiinseif with Bengal hire.) 
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和 rtnnerutget an 妨 ubetr， 


THpe 1OUozoz1tg MoNtOgyC1bp Miade 15 zt abbeazaNtCe 12 20e 
Musikalisches Wochenblatt，MWozvexmbe 7TE7T7， .42UbOez pa 
Ced 1 Pazt5，CU1UNG Ze 1228 ON 1e Cozzz1ttU1NE，01 ICY 
7318 ozpe 5Czte JEC 思 

TRANSLATOR'S NOTE. 


网 | 工 has been noted as characteristic of the fate 
曙 | of this most interesting opera-composer that 
his uncommonly tenacious hold on life,which 
at the age of eighty-nine had just borne him 
over his country's defeat and the hardships 
of the Siege of Paris，should finally have _ broken down 
beneath the horrors of the Commune. In fact he narrowly 
escaped the peculiar distinction of an atheistic burial， pro- 
posed to his executors by the Paris Municipal Council ; 
from that his body was happily saved, and committed to 
earth with all the rites of holy Church. Herr A. Dumas 
then delivered a funeral oration of tender rhetorical pathos 
in honour of the deceased ; wherein Auber，however，ac- 
cording to my judgment，was upheld to his nation in a 
very false light And just this speech 一 which represented 
Auber as a bright angel of harmony，melting away in 
melodic tears at the fate of his country 一 has once more 
shewn me how little the Frenchman has succeeded in fnd- 
ing the phrase to characterise the most purely French of 
all his composers ; arrived at Aubers gxiaVe he deemed the 
occasion fully met by an empty fourish，if only its senti- 
ment were pitched high enough. 

Against this I recalled the singularly depreciatory opinion 
of Auber which I had encountered in the Parisian musical 
world of 1840. When reviewing a new opera of Halkvy's， 
for the“Gazette musicale”I had occasion to rank French 
operatic music above the Italian : with entire sincerity Ide- 
plored the emasculation of taste at the Grand Opkra, where 
JDonizetti with his slipshod sickly mannerism was at that 
time gaining more and more the upper hand and crowding 
into the background, as I tried to prove, the excellent be- 
ginnings of an individual, specifically French style in Grand 
Opera，I adduced the“Stumme von Portici ”[LIxette de 


Poxkicz, otherwise hasanztelol and asked how the acclima- 
37 
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tised operas of Italian composers, of Rossini himself com- 
pared with that work in point of dramatic style, or even of 
musical invention ? Well, the sentence in which I answered 
this question in favour of Erench music was suppressed by 
the _ editor ; Herr Ed. Monnaie, at that time also General 
Inspector of all the Royal theatres in Erance，replied to 
my expostulation by saying that he could not possibly 
let pass a sentence in which Rossini was criticised for the 
beneftt of Auber， It was in vain to point out to the man 
that I hadn't the smallest intention of criticising 及 ossini 
and his music，but simply his relation to _ French Grand 
Opera and its style; moreovem that I must appeal to his 
patriotic heart，which surely would feel pleased to see a 
German energetically upholding the merit and significance 
of his countryman Auber， For answer I was told that, 计 
I wanted to enter the field of poljitics, there were plenty of 
political journals at my disposal for pitting Auber against 
Rossini : in a Mtzstzcal paper such a thing could not possibly 
be permitted， Itook my rebuke, and Auber never heard 
into what a conflict I had been drawn for his sake. 

Aubers panegyrist，to be sure，expressed himself far 
more patriotically than the General Inspector of Theatres 
and musical editor，of thirty years ago ij but alas! oz 
patriotically, for he remained just as far from any know- 
ledge of the character of Aubers muse on the one side， 
as 上. Monnaie on the other To the Frenchman it seems 
impossible to orate on music without dragging in all 
manner of exquisite allusions to the“Swan of Pesaro” 
or other modern mythological wildfowl of the kind. 

We Germans appear to have much better understood at 
once the distinctive quality of this French mnusic, as may 
be seen from a comparison of our reception of the“ Stumme 
von Portici”with that of “ Tell.” Whoever witnessed the 
frst appearance of the former opera upon the German 
stage, must remempber the quite astonishing impression it 
created ; whilst“Tell ”could never really make its way， 
and owes its maintenance rather to the Italianising pro- 
pensities of our singers than to any lively pleasure of our 
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Public in the work itself，The“ Stumme,”on the contrary， 
took us all by surprise，as something entirely novel : an 
operatic subject of this vitality there had never been ; the 
frst real drama in five Acts, with all the attributes of a 
serious play ; and furnished，to boot，with a tragical de- 
nouement! This last circumstance in itself as I remember， 
made quite a sensation. Until then the plot of an opera 
had always ended “well”Pperforce : no composer would 
have dared to send people home with a tragedy for 
their jast impression. When .bozztzztz was rehearsing his 
“Vestale ”with us at Dresden he was beside himself at the 
idea of our letting the opera terminate, as everywhere in 
Germany, with the scene of Julia at the sepulchre, notwith- 
standing her rescue from death : he insisted on the trans- 
formation-scene，displaying the Grove of Roses with the 
Temple of Venus，while priests and priestesses of Amor 
conduct the happy couple to the altar:“ CAazttesz 1 Dajzyez1 
He wouljd hear of nothing else， And nothing else had 
ever happened in an opera: the function of Art itself being 
“to make men gay”(“ ezperterz "this was quite peculiarly 
the o 儿 ce of Opera， When once the General Director of the 
Dresden Court-theatre expressed his dissatisfaction with 
the mournful ending of my“Tannhiuser ”he referred me 
to 开 . M. v. Weber as having understood the thing much 
better and always given his operas a “satisfactory 
ending… 一 

But this“Stumme ”was a grand surprise from every 
Point of view : each of the five Acts presented a drastic 
Picture of the most extraordinary animation，where arias 
and duets in the wonted OPperatic sense were SCcarcely to 
be detected any more, and certainly，with the exception of 
a singlie prima-donna aria in the frst Act, did not strike 
one at all as such ; in each instance it was the ensemble of 
the whole Act that riveted attention and carried one away. 
We well may ask : How did Auber come by such an opera- 
text 》 Neither before nor since did .9cxzbe turn out any- 
thing like it, albeit its immense success encouraged him to 
the attempt.， How strained and laboured seem his texts 
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for Meyerbeer, compared with this, how fat and ineffective 
the very next one for Rossini that“Tell ”itself! What 
auspicious infuence was at work, it is di 角 cult to make 
clear to oneself : in any case it must have been something 
quite out of the common，something wellnigh dzmonic. 
Certain it is, that this Auber was the only man who could 
have written the mnusic for it，the right，the only mnusic， 
such as Rossini with his ponderous old-fashioned Italian 
quadrature,， which drives us to despair in his“Cpera SexzzG 
(Semiramide，Mosek, etc.), was quite incapable of producing. 
For the novelty in this music to the“Stumme ”was just 
its unaccustomeqd concision and drastic compactness of 
Form : the recitatives shot lightning at us ; a veritable 
tempest whirled us on to the chorus-ensembles ; amid the 
chaos of wrath we had a sudden energetic cry to keep our 
heads cool, or a fresh command to action ; then again the 
shouts of riot, of murderous frenzy, and between them the 
affecting Plaint of anguish, or a whole people lisping onut 
its Prayer 正 ven as the subject lacked nothing of either 
the utmost terror or the utmost tenderness, so Auber made 
his music reproduce each contrast, every blend, in contours 
and colours of so drastic，so _ vivid a distinctness as we 
cannot remember to have ever seen before j we might 
almost fancy we had actual mnusic-paintings before us, and 
the idea of the Picturesque in music might easily have 
found substantiation here, had it not to yield to a far more 
apposite denomination，of the most admirable theatric 
Plastique. 

The impression of this Whole quite revolutionised our 
notions at the time. We lately had known French Opera 
in none but the products of the“ COpexra co1ttgze.” DozeltzetUp 
had just delighted and enlivened us by his“Dame blanche” 
(“ Jetsse Dame ); Auber himself had entertained us most 
agreeably with his“ MaSson ”(“ HIazxzer xz7NG .9cpLo5sez ”) : 
the Parisian“ Grand Opera ”was forwarding us nothing but 
the stilted pathos of Spontinis“Vestale ”and “Ferdinand 
Cortez”; taken all in all, to us it seemed more Italian 
than French 一 as indeed Rossinis“ Siege of Corinth,”which 
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had recently been sent us by the selfsame institute，ap- 
peared to say that this serious lyric stage of France was 
always to belong to the foreigner be his_ name Gluck or 
Piccini, or in later days Spontini or Rossini， Here reigned 
mere starch and chill ; not a note of it thrust home to the 
Folk ; and beside Spontini's operatic pomPp the native 
German Opera _ might work its way unhindered from 
its scant beginnings to the height it reached in JYebers 
glorious music， Only one attempt was made to tread the 
realm of that“ Grand Opera ”itself and that one failed ; 
in his“ 卫 uryanthe ”Weber discarded spoken dialogue, im- 
ported the Recitative, banished the popular type of song， 
and flled up the“Ppathetic ”ensemhble in every direction. 
But the public stayed_ untouched，and this noble mnusic 
of Webers drew no closer to its heart than，let us say， 
the Spontinian Opera itself : the secret curse of stiffness 
and tedium lay upon the genre. LIarscpztexz prudently re- 
sisted the ambition of treading in his masters footsteps ; 
fortune attended his reaching back to the more Popular 
“romantic ”opera, So-called, compounded of musical Pieces 
and spoken scenes : the“Vampire”and“Templar”gained 
a solid footing on outr boards，. 

But a sudden change of front took place, with the coming 
of the“Stumme.” Here was a“Grand”opera，a com- 
Plete fhve-act tragedy clad from head to foot in music : yet 
without a trace of stiffness，hollow pathos，high-priestly 
ceremony and all the classical farrago ; warm to burning， 
entertaining to enchantment，The German musician hmed 
and hawed. What on earth was he to make of this music ? 
Spectacle, noise and street-fhghts ! 一 But there was many a 
tender touch in the thing? And it all sounded so remark- 
ably well unlike anything one had heard from an orchestra 
in the theatre before ' 一 After all however it had to be 
dubbed 有 Rossinian music ; for whatever smacked of a 
tempting melody we took and thrust into Rossini's shoes， 
Rossini，no doubt，was the father of modern operatic 
melody ; but what gave this music of Aubers“ Stumme ” 
so peculiar a stamP of drastic concision，Rossini hiniself 
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could neither discover nor copy. As for our own com- 
Posers, the bare thought of copying such music would have 
horriftied them. Yet German Opera had Positively been 
8given its quietus : that was the other point to be con- 
sidered. Marschner，above all，fell into progressive con- 
fusion : not another of his operas would hit the mark till 
he took it into his head at last to Privily attempt a regular 
Stretta “4 Alaltazi ”as 工 witnessed at the time in an 
opera of his,“Adolph von Nassau,”otherwise meant to 
be root-German. For， though we finally had made vain 
attempts to copy this plaguing“ Stumme,'”we had veered 
to the opposite pole of our invalided opera-system, to an 
observation of the newer Italian Opera of Donizetti & Co. ; 
since these more pliant gentlemen had laid lighter hands 
on the Auberian Prescription，and were particularly expert 
atgiving the strettas of their fnales quite captivating graces. 
But it wasn't of the slightest use : despite“ Sicilian Vespers” 
and other nights of carnage, the German remained unequal 
to copying the new“ Furia.” 

To copy the “Stumme von Portici”however，stayed 
forbidden to evexybody，Italian or French，ay，even to its 
author. And that's the most notable thing about it， 
stamping this“Stumme”as a strictly isolated moment， 
not only in the history of French opera-music, but also in 
that of Auber's own career， 

If{ we seek to explain the uniqueness of this work, or in 
other words its inimitability，we shall find it to be a case 
of a certain etzcess possible only to the French spirit, and 
even to that but once. 

Aubers score undoubtedly Presents many excellences 
and telling innovations，which have since _ become the 
Property of all composers, and particularly of the French : 
to these innovations_ belong above all his brilliant instru- 
mentation，the striking colour the sureness and audacity 
of his orchestral effects, among which we may instance his 
treatment of the strings (considered so daring in those 
days), and especialiy of the violins, to which en masse he 
allots the most venturesome of passages.， If we class with 
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these eventful innovations the masters drastic grouping of 
his chorus-ensemble，which almost for the frst time he 
makes a real, a_ seriously interesting factor in the plotb in 
reSpect of the inner structure of his music we have still 
to mention certain quite remarkable idiosyncrasies in its 
harmonisation and even in the handling of the voices 
(MtNi12pIAUNBE)，wWhich have been retained and carried 
further by himself and followers as a valuable addition to 
the means of appropriate dramatic characterisation。 In a 
like sense may be named the constant and subtle attention 
paid by the master to the progress of the Play, in which he 
loses sight of nothing that can serve him for his orchestral 
preludes and bostludes，thus turning into a fascinating 
Series of suggestive musical pictures what before had con- 
sisted of mere banal commonplaces. But the extraordinary 
warmth, nay，wellnigh fre, that Auber poured for this once 
through his music, remained a Peculiarity of this one work， 
and never could he come by it again : :tis as though he 
here were standing at the zenith of his powers, of his whole 
nature. Only, seeing that he never gave a sign of it again， 
this warmth quite obviously could not have had its source 
in his own artistic _ nature， IThough Auber never found a 
Second Subject so infammable as the subject of this 
“Stumme”it remains more than astonishing that the fire 
should have died out so _ completely in the axtzsx also, and 
never betrayed an even slumbering Presence. 

The other day a mnusical comic-paper retailed a con- 
versation of the aged masters in which he said that Music 
had been to him a mistress down to his fhve-and-thirtieth 
year, but afterwards his wife ; by which he meant to imply 
that a chill had since come over his relations with his art. 
As Auber was already considerably past the alleged period 
of his youthful love when he wrote the“ Stumme”[I1828 一 - 
consequently in his forty-sixth year]，it would be very 
characteristic if he so far underrated the pre-eminent value 
of this work that he deemed necessary to assign the time 
of its composition to the period of his cooling down， 
Should this last assumption prove correct, Auber's verdict 
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upon himself would singularly harmonise with that depre- 
ciatory opinion held by his countrymen of which I made 
the astonishing experience adduced above.， As a matter 
of fact, as time rolled on I have_ become more and more 
convinced that the regard which the so uncommonly prolifc 
composer reaped in Paris in the long run is attributable 
solely to his works for the Opeioa comtqyuwe ij whereas his 
trip into Grand Opera was accounted nothing but a 
trespassing on ground not his by right，a trespass to be 
pardoned in consideration of his other merits。 Like all 
his opera-composing fellow-countrymen, indeed,， Auber felt 
nowhere at home save on that unassuming lyric stage, the 
only one thoroughly congenial to Parisian taste ; and there 
must we seek him if we wish to see him in his native 
element. And hecre, too, is shewn why this French master 
stayed inimitable by us Germans, nay,， without any lasting 
infuence over us even where he bore us irresistibly away. 
From my own experience I may state that Aubers 
immediately - following operas，awaited with exceptional 
keenness made a markedly disappointing impression on 
us in Germany. There were very pretty things in the 
“Braut ”[Za jiaxzcce]j;i but we seemed to know them all 
beforehand ; we were wanting big emotions. Then“ Fra 
Diavolo ”horrifed us with its grotesqueness， It was Suc- 
ceeded by many another，among them “grand ”operas 
again, displaying much theatrico-musical skill, manifest wit， 
pronounced fun : but ajl leaving us cold, indifferent， On the 
otherhand wethought we found much of what had moved us 
in the“sStumme ”cultivated almost to a higher pitch in 
Herolds“Zampa”which made us devote to this strange 
pseudo-romantic musical farce an attention bordering on the 
serious， Well again it happened that the Parisians gave 
its author very jittle credit for his“Zampa”and confined 
their liking to his“ 了 Pre aux clercs”; a work without a 
tinge of romanticism, a work that wearied us to exaspera- 
tion，but which was brought to its“thousandth ”repre- 
sentation, in honour of the revival of the arts, within the 
last few days in half-burnt Paris.。 Why we not only could 
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never warm to this genre 一 to _ which Auber also ended by 
limiting himself 一 but could do nothing with it as a model 
of applomb，nay，speaking strictly，of correctness in its 
style，was to become quite clear to me when I discovered 
in Parisian life itself that very element which had repelled 
us So _ instinctively in its idiosyncrasies of melody and 
rhythm.， The singularly uniform build of all this comic- 
opera music， particularly when the sprightly orchestra has 
to animate and keep the stage-ensembje together had long 
reminded us of the structure of the square dance: if we 
attended one of our full-dress balls where the real qujnt- 
essence of an Auberian opera was played as a quadrille, we 
suddenly found the meaning of these curious motives and 
their alternation So soon as we heard each movement called 
aloud by its proper name :“ Pazzalalotz”“ 开 U2 QUVQG1NL CEtUN 
“Roade” “CAafze atpgiatje” and so forth. But the Qua- 
drille itself was a weariness to us, and for that reason this 
whole comic-opera mnusic wearied us also ; one asked one- 
self how the lively French could ever find amusement in it? 
But there was just the rub : we did not understand these 
Parisian operas，because we knew not how to dance the 
cotyeidaztje ; and how the latter is done,， again，we never 
learn in Paris itself till we see the “people ” dancing. 
Then，however，our eyes are opened : of a sudden we 
comprehend everything, and in Particular the reason why 
we could have nothing to do with the Comic Opera of 
Paris. 

I have no memory of this“cancan "-dance being taken 
as material for a thorough explanation of the French, or 
better perhaps，the Gallico-romanic character of the in- 
habitants of Paris， Yet the chief feature of that character， 
it seems to me, might thus be given a Plastic and convinc- 
ing demonstration，especially if we compared it with the 
relation between the national dances and the characters 


* Nevertheless Herr Kotorw managed it at last，though not before the 
music of this Comic Opera had sunk to the uttermost triviality, 一 which，in 
its turn，throws a curious light on the obL of our art-adoring cavaliers. 一 
R， WAGNER, 
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of other peoples ; in which connection it would not be 
difhcult to obtain a speaking likeness of the Spaniard from 
his“ fandango”the Neapolitan from his“tarentella,”the 
Pole from his“ mazurka”and even the German from his 
“waltz” With regard to the Parisian “cancan ”I do not 
feel qualiftied to engage in such a demonstration, and would 
suggest it to Herr K. Gutzkow, for example, as an entertain- 
ing task* ; moreover the preliminary studies have latterly 
been much facilitated, as one now may make them from 
the parterre of our German Court-theatres，upon whose 
boards this dance is reproduced in great perfection. 

To return to the French master of our theme， 工 now 
must advance a seemingly most hazardous assertion : 
namely that Auber was enabled to write a“Stumme von 
Portici”through his seizing by its roots that remarkable 
product of our civilisation，the Poxzszazt，and raising 让 
thence to its highest possible glory ; just as the Revolution 
swung the cancan-dancing &iaMt1t on to the barricades， 
there，draped in the tricolor，to brave the murderous 
bullet. 

I have just said that Aubers qualification Proceeded 
from his thrusting down to the roots of the genuine folk- 
spirit, here accessible to him in the dance and dance-tunes 
of his people : no other French composer could truly boast， 
as he, of being a man of the people ; and here lies withal 
the trait that so vividly distinguishes him from all his prede- 
cessors， While the fne arts, including Literature and Music， 
were imposed upon the French nation from above, just like 
a costume ; while the Theatre was conimitted to the care 
of a hard-and-fast Convention, and theatrical music in con- 
sequence was placed under control of a punctilious 卫 legance， 
the French nature appeared to us in a totally different light 
from that in which we have learnt to know it since these 
了 evolutions, which have laid bare to us the roots of the 
Paris peoples life， Not until Auber 一 departing likewise 

”As this province dqoes not encroach on the Antique，or even on the 


Renaissance，he Possibly might ftnd his way without the help of Professor 
Lubke. 一 R. WACGNER, 
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from his standpoint of old French cujlture, now universally 
deposed 一 first lit upon these roots, did musical creativeness 
awaken in him. His talent，indeed，originalliy appeared 
Particularly feeble : only very late in life did he venture 
forth as a composer, and suffered a _ succession of defeats 
with his earliest operas ; in every respect they appeared 
insignifcant To us it would almost seem that this filled 
that period of his life in which, according to his humorous 
saying, he was suing music as a mistress.。 May this have 
cost him many a plunge into his inner soul, now at last he 
opened wide his shrewd and searching eyes ; he saw his 
Paris people all around, and listened to the strains to which 
they danced，Now came to him the music he could under- 
take to make the whole world dance to : perhaps, after the 
excitement of a lovers futile wooings, it may have occurred 
to him as a mild dissipation (ezzz UpLeES JexgzatUge2Nt)，to 
which, with an ironical rub of his hands, he treated himself 
and“ wife.” 

In what this “mild dissipation ” consisted we mnust 
endeavour to make a _ little clearer to ourselves，however 
sorrowful the task，by explaining the character of the 
curious class of operatic music whose inventor Auber was. 
In this respect it has not been su 锣 ciently remarked as yet， 
how strongly Aubers music differed from that of Boieldieu， 
The latter, adorning itself in the“Dame blanche”with a 
dainty touch of romanticism，reveals its character thec 
Plainest in“Jean de Paris” Here the Frenchman is still 
“gallant" and the laws of galLaxztzy afford him withal the 
laws of both the graceful and the decorous, even for that 
most pleasurable art as which he always considers Mnusic. 
If Art, in the commonest as in the loftiest sense, may be 
regarded as a ja then the Frenchman both in life and 
art took his ljaws of gallantry into his Playing with chivalric 
love，that love with the point-of-honour on which the 
gaming gallant stakes his life. Gallant mnusic found in the 
chansons of the“troubadour”as in the tunes of French 
court-dances, a rhythmic-melodic element most suitable for 
cultivation, and no one knew better how to make the most 
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of it than its last professor，Boieldieu， But when the 
custom of gallantry faded out of French life and became a 
fretful spectre with a prudish halo of hypocrisy，there 
established itself a brand-new law to which everything, and 
Art above all，had henceforth to submit， This law is : 
LoMt5emMteNt Now reigned the“bourgeois”who, after his 
plaguing worries of the day, meant to“amuse”himself in 
the evening ; the joys of Gallantry，even when specially 
arranged to suit him，merely bored him ; the wellspring 
had to be sought for, not above, but underneath him. And 
there it howed，the spring which erst “the Gods had 
graciously kept veiled in night and mystery”and the 
Parisians had arched over with kelkgance and esprit。 闻 ven 
this“cancan ”Possesses an artistic element : even 2 is a 
playing at love，but only with the most material，the 
grossest of love's acts， IT remember having seen a fairly 
intelligent writer in Paris fall quite into a temper at the 
Frenchman's treating his materialistic_ national dance with 
so much prudery，whilst our Grand Opera-ballets set the 
dances of all other nations before us with the 8greatest 
fdelity.， Unfortunately he omitted to notice that even in 
the_ most impassioned Spanish dance the wooing of love 
alone is Symbolised，whereas in the Parisian cancan the 
immediate act of procreation is Symbolically consummated. 
How any artistic element can enter into the thing，seems 
di 印 cult to comprehend ; yet it lies in the fact that the 
incidents of this dance，as well，are after all mere Play : 
after the most loathsome kicks and bounds with which the 
Parisian celebrates the Symbolic sacrince to Venus，he 
steps back from the dance，conducts his partner to her 
seat with wellnigh old-French gallantry, and refreshes her 
with orgeat [barley-water], just as though it were the most 
respectable of balls。、 工 hus even this dance was to be come 
at 一 artistically，and Aubers muse has carried out the 
experiment with astonishing ability. 

Now, if Auber characterised the lengthy period of this 
carrying-out as the period of his life and work in which he 
came into a_ cooler rejation with his once beloved，Music， 
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we need have no di 负 culty in understanding that remark as 
well : for the beloved obviously rejected him when he 
wooed her by the laws of gallantry, but now that he had 
cut the story short by wedding her according to the 
Parisian laws of “ Mpazzabge Ce ya15oz ”she simply was bound 
to obey him. And in what consists the obedience of the 
Parisian wife, one also learns from modern customs of the 
world's-metropolis。， With his“ azoxr ”the Frenchman can 
never dispense ; but he satisfies its needs in manner of the 
cancan。 Jt is a favourite and ever varied subject of French 
pieces, how a decent but neglected wife gets a lost maiden 
of the people to teach her her allurements, and in particular 
the cancan, and how she proceeds to reproduce them to the 
life for her husband's benefit， whereupon he feels irresist- 
ibly drawn to his own wife， If we may take it, then, that 
Auber entered somewhat this relation with his formerly 
beloved and now wedded Music, we may style the curious 
offspring of this marriage a kind of formally-legitimate 
bastards. They are almost metaphysical creations，and 
one scarcely marks in them at all the nature of their 
mother，Mnusic.， Strange as this sounds，we can hardly 
count as music proper that tardy progeny which coilfronts 
us in the great majority of Aubers operas， In fact, Auber 
did not reckon himself in the ranks of Music at all].， With 
the stupidity only credible in the case of a French Govern- 
ment，he was made Director of the Conservatoire : there 
he sat in the box of honour while a Beethovenian sym- 
phony was played in the hall below，and turned to his 
guest with smiling puzzlement :“Can you make anything 
of it? /je MA coptpjpxeNpidg Motl 一 I fnd that capital，Much 
in the same way did Rossini treat his Parisian worshippers 
when they greeted him as high-priest of mnusic， Here 
comes to light a greatness of the man's whole nature，a 
candour rarer everyday and owned by those alone who feel 
sure and whole in what they do, even though it belong not 
to a lofty sphere, and therefore can quietly waive aside the 
best-intentioned misconceptions， 

This wholeness and straightforwardness was Aubers in a 
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high degree. Nothing moved him to “pathos'; he 
pointed to the ouvrier in the blouse : yozlQ jzom NbLIGUE 
In the year 1I86o TI often met him at the Cafe ITor- 
toni，over an ice: he would always look in about 
midnight after one of the Grand Opkra's three-hundredth 
or four-hundredth Performances， which he regularly 
attended in his box 一 generally asleep，as 工 was told. 
卫 ver inclined to be friendly and sociable，he asked after 
the progress of my“Tannhauser” affairs，then making 
some noise in Paris : his special point of interest was 
to _ hear whether there would be anything to see in 
it. When I related to him a little of the subject of 
my opera, he cheerily rubbed his hands :“a W 7 CUuzia CU 
Spbectacle ; 8VQ CUJG CU SUciis SO01ez tyza1NgUtUe 1 ”Of his latest 
WwWork，/4C “CCzzcasszEzte，an uncommonly childish piece of 
Patchwork scarcely credible as coming from its grey-haired 
author, he would not let me speak :“aA Latz55o15 LE5 Jaxzce5 
cj _zpatt!” On the contrary he rubbed his hands with 
utmost glee, his eyes sparkled in his wizened face, when I 
told him of the zeal with which，as Musikdirektor at 
Magdeburg, I had once performed his opera“ Lestocq.” In 
truth I had taken quite exceptional Pains with this opera， 
really charming of its kind: as I madeit my object to 
give due effect in it to everything that might recall the 
Spirit of the“Stumme”I had levied a_ large body of 
military singers for the Russian battalion which is called 
upon the scene to Support a revolution, and thus increased 
it to respectable proportions, terrifying the Director of our 
theatre, but arriving at a _ quite immense effect. With us 
the opera had a great Success too，and，I_ believe，de- 
servedly : that among the feebler and feebler platitudes 
and grotesques of Adam 广 Co. it did not maintain its foot- 
ing in Germany, to me was not astonishing ; but that in 
Paris it could not hold its ground against the“Pxre& czxtz 
clexcs"”and other hoarded treasures of the kind, I under- 
stood less _ easily，and bewailed the fact to Auber. 
有 Roguishly he smiled again : “9zxe zoxles-voxy? Cest Le 
Sez1e| 一 His ultimate opinion of my “Tannhaiuser”T 
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never heard, but should imagine he“didn't understand a 
word of it”! 一 

了 ven to-day，when II recall the physiognomy of this 
wonderful old man who could outstrip the youngest in 
many a thing，as TI have been assured，I can only ask 
myself again and again : How was it possible that he 
wrote the “Mnuette de Portici””， Upon no side of his 
nature did he exhibit a sign of actual xce, still less of fire ; 
rather a certain toughness and wellnigh terrifying power 
of endurance，aided and protected by a blandly cynical 
frigidity， This frigidity was in any case the main feature 
of the mass of his eternally uniform opera-music, making 
it lose at last all infhuence upon us Germans : but it is a 
main feature of all French theatric art，from Racine to 
Scribe, ay, and I_ believe of all French products in every 
other department of the arts. With the genius of Art， 
which ever refuses to bless him with a full exchange of 
love, the Frenchman seems obliged to“arrange ”himself 
much as Auber had to arrange himself with Music.、 The 
relationship stays cold, and whence it may derive a show 
of warmth we believe we have pointed out in the source of 
the Frenchman's passion for the Auberian muse: a latent 
lewdness，in the elegance of whose disguise consists the 
singular art of deceiving all the world about the basis of 
obscenity. Hence the surprising，the almost classical 
polish (Cast 52ltstz5gc2 ezscpezt7zteae CLtte)， through whose 
glamour none but the sympathetic Parisian initiate can 
pierce to the substratum that alone has interest for him in 
the long run. Shamelessly to bring this latter to the glare 
of day, was reserved for Aubers followers : he must have 
thought his whole artistic toil in vain, when he saw Jacques 
Offenbach disporting himself on the flth so gracefully 
concealed before， “Arz doxzc !”he well might say ; till the 
German Court-theatres came and snapped the morsel for 
themselves， Oh ! there's warmth enough in it nowj; the 
warmth of the dungheap : on it might wallow all the 
swine in urope. But the marvellousiy chill old_ man， 
who now had held out for nine-and-eighty years, shut fast 
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his eyes ; in his last death-struggle there may have risen 
before them his “Muette de Portici”which now seemed 
coming to performance in the streets of Paris,， with naked 
realism but the strangest variations， 

However we still have to explain to ourselves how this 
singular artist, according to our judgment of him，won that 
inspiration without which no work like the“Stumme” 
could possibly have been composed， 1 fancy we may seek 
this _ phenomenon's explanation in that“Az domc!”which 
we had good reason for attributing to the master above. 
The peculiar spirit of Parisian Culture has woken in the 
Frenchman a_ certain touchy sense of honour which feels 
wounded to the quick when brusquely reminded of what it 
keeps so cleverly concealed ; one has frequently found it 
di 全 cult for a Frenchman to remember of his own accord a 
promise given : but he turns furious when we remind him 
of it ; the most amiable will then let trifes end in blood- 
shed， Thus the Frenchman is ready enough to mock at 
his own vices and foibles, but he loses his senses if others 
tell him of them，Now, the political catastrophes of France， 
each of them consummated by the spirit of the Paris 
populace, have repeatedly shewn us that this spirit cannot 
bear，and furiously rebels against，a_ Government that 
takes a pessimistic view of the nation's acknowledged evil 
qualjities and publicly gives token of its scorn. Then, as 
comes out plainest in the July Revolution of 183o, it has 
not been merely or mainly the rabble, but the delicately 
cultured who have fung themselves upon the barricades at 
the head of an otherwise torpid bourgeoisie ; here, less in 
a warlike than a positively murderous frenzy the wealthy 
banker, the witty litt6rateur, the artist, and the actor from 
the Grand OPptkra as well, have rubbed shoulders with the 
genuine cancan-dancer of the people : personal bravery 
was the motto, and just as the gallant cavajlier once staked 
his life upon his questioned honour，so here a whole 
populace shewed itself afame to dispute its Government's 
right to chide it. 

The Paris July-Revolution aroused Precisely the same 
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sympathetic stir in other nations as the“Stumme von 
Portici”jhad already caused at the theatres ; precisely the 
Same terror was spread by both among the adherents of 
the_ various Legitimates.。 工 his opera，whose very repre- 
Sentations had brought 《meutes about，was recognised as 
the obvious theatrical precursor of the July Revolution, and 
seldom has an artistic product stood in closer connection 
with a world-event. 

I have called the“Stumme”an eacesz of its author's ; 
the July Revolution was very soon regarded as an excess 
of the Paris folk-spirit by French politicians, nay，taken 
strictly，by the whole populace itself When I arrived in 
Paris at the end of the 'thirties, the July Revolution had 
been dropped from peoples thoughts, nay, it annoyed them 
to be reminded of it : the“ Stumme ”was given now and 
again as stopgap, but in so slovenly a _ fashion that I was 
Strongly advised to stay away from it， If I wanted Auber 
to amuse me,， So 工 was told, 工 must go and hear the 
4 .Dowtzto MOt ”or the “ZiazzteMpt de La coxzoztjzze TIn 
this and similar undervaluations of their so pre-eminently 
national opera-composer there seemed expressed a_ national 
self-disgust which had seized French taste and driven it to 
the sexless operatic muse of Italy, as if to drown all con- 
Sciousness of self in the shapeless surfeit of an opium- 
eaters dream. 一 In the February Revolution Auber had no 
hand ; in advanced old age，however，he greeted the 
正 mperor Louis Napoleon with a “prezjittez 10U7y Ce boztpethz 
[an opera produced in 1I868], and returned the sovereign's 
smiling compliment, presumably with his good-humouredly 
ironic washing of the hands，by calling that night his 
“second day of happiness.” 

With us Germans things went otherwise : the“ Stumme 
von Portici”alone retained an actual hold on life， In it 
we recognised the modern French spirit under its most 
attractive aspect ;j to rightly estimate this work, and lay to 
heart its many lessons, might prove the best apology for 
our more serious judgment having allowed itself to be 
suborned and led astray, to its own great detriment about 
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the substance and meaning of those Parisian revolutions. 
One lesson to be derived from an unprejudiced inspection 
of that work of Aubers might haply guide us to certain 
weighty conclusions, still very remote from our art-criticism 
of nowadays, concerning the true factors of a dramatico- 
musical artwork， Here we should have to return once 
more to the question whose answer we have hitherto con- 
fined to mere general, socio-psychological grounds, namely : 
how came it that this so feeble talent, regarded purely as 
musician, Succeeded in writing a score of such undeniable 
merit, viewed even from the pureljy musical side ” That 
the authors Phantasy was kindled here to fever-heat，as 
never before or after does not fully explain the excellence 
of his musical conception ; and that explanation will seem 
robbed of all its force，if we ask ourselves how Auber 
would have managed with a Symphony, for instance, or a 
Mass ?一 Starting from this one point, it seems to _ me, the 
conclusions to which I now allude might easily lead to the 
most unexpected amendment of our wonted views of one 
central fact (天 exxzjpzxuzapl in both musical endowinent and 
musical conception ; that is to say，soO soon as ever We 
extended our inquiry to all the French composers，with 
Mkhul and Cherubini, ay, and pre-eminently to Gluck, and 
then figured to ourselves what we should know of the 
music of these masters if the Dramatic Muse had not 
inspired them，. If we try to imagine the music of Mozart 
himself with his dramatic masterpieces cut away, and if we 
reflect that a composer so steeped in music as Weber would 
barely exist for us without his operas, among musicians of 
the highest rank there remain only Bach and Beethoven to 
illustrate a genesis of music without immediate fertilisation 
by the drama， That a profound and searching inquiry into 
this very parthenogenesis (4xs5-5zcp-z0acp5eNtz) of music con- 
ducts us once more to the drama，and to the great，the 
veritable Drama, [ have submitted elsewhere at su 和 仙 cient 
length ; here let its mention merely serve to mark a 
boundary-line _ between the creations of the German and 
the French spirit, 一 a line which，however fundamental 让 
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mnust seem, has been much oftener overstepped already than 
may appear to many a know-all. 

Certain it is，that we Germans have nothing to be 
ashamed of in the great impression made by Aubers 
masterpiece upon us; rather may we pity the French, on 
whom the like impression was most transient And so I 
believe II wasn't wrong when, thirty years ago，I took up 
arms for Auber against the Paris art-critics。 The idea 
cannot have been far from my mind, that upon the path 
laid open by this“Stumme”the French Grand Opkra 
might have advanced to a truly national goal, whereas 工 
now have had to seek the reasons why my wish for the 
Prospering of that institute could not be consummated， In 
any such inquiry, alas ! we reach the fact that every nation 
has some radically evil trait : a survey of the doings of our 
present German Theatre brings us to the mournful know- 
ledge of this plaguespot in our national character ; the 
discovery of a kindred plaguespot in the French affords us 
the additional sad interest of teaching us, to our despair， 
that even from over there, whence everything of infuence 
comes to us, no ray of hope is left for us. 

For to-day let this be our sorrowful farewell to Auber 
and his“ Stumme,” as to which I reserve a more exhaustive 
judgment for a future opportunity. 一 
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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE. 


PREEFEACE， 


S the author of the accompanying work felt a 
longing to contribute his quota to the celebra- 
tion of the hundredth birthday of our great 

咖 BEETHOVEN,* and as no other opportunity 
worthy of that event was offered him，he has chosen a 
literary exposition of his thoughts，such as they are, on 
the import of Beethoven's music，。 The form of treatment 
came to him through the fction that he had been called to 
deliver a Speech at an ideal feast in honour of the great 
mnusician ; as that speech, however， was not to be delivered 
in reality，he might give it the advantage of a greater 
compass than would have been Permissible in the case of 
an address to an actual audience， Hereby it became Pos- 
sible for him to conduct the reader through a more search- 
ing inquiry into the nature of Music,， and thus to submit 
to the consideration of men of serious culture a contribution 
to the Philosophy of Music ; as which the following treatise 

may be regarded on the one hand, whilst the fction that 让 

is being read to a German audience upon a given day of 

this so uncommonly signifcant year on the other，made 
natural a warm allusion to the stirring events of the time. 

The author having been enabled both to draft and execute 


* Borna December I7，1770. 一 TR. 
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his work under the immediate stimulus of these events， 
may it also enjoy the advantage of bringing the German 
heart，in its present state of higher tension，into closer 
touch with the depths of the German Spirit than could 
ever be effected in the national life of everyday. 


IFFICULT as it must always appear to the 
thinker，to satisfactorily define the true re- 
lation of a great artist to his nation，that 
di 儿 culty is enormously increased when the 
subject is neither a poet nor a modeller 

(Btzazzer) but a musician， 

In judging the poet and Plastic artist it certainly has 
ever been kept in eye that their mode of grasping the 
world's occurrences or forms is governed in the first place 
by the Particularity of the nation to which they belong. If 
the tongue in which he writes has a prominent share in 
determining the thoughts the Poet utters, no less strikingly 
does the nature of his Folk and country betray itself in the 
Plastic artists forms and colours. But neither through 
language, nor through any form wherein his country or his 
People greets the eye, does the musician reveal his origin. 
It therefore has been generally assumed that Tone-speech 
belongs to the whole human race alike, that Melody is an 
absolute tongue, in Power whereof the musician speaks to 
every heart. Upon closer examination, to be sure，we re- 
cogmnise that it is very possible to talk of a German，as 
distinguished from an Italian music; and for this difference 
one may even assign a national physiologic ground, to wit 
the Italian's _ great advantage in point of voice giving just 
as defhnite a direction to the development of his music as 
the German's lack in this regard has driven him to his 
Special province of the art of tone.， Yet as this difference 
does not touch the essence of Tone-speech at all, but every 
melody, be it of German or Italian origin, is equally intel- 
ligible, that “moment ”may surely be neglected as a mere 
external, and cannot be conceived as exerting an infuence 
to be compared with that of his native tongue in the case 
of the poetb or the physiognomic aspect of his country in 


that of the Plastic artist ; for even in the latter cases we 
6 
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may regard those outward differences as favours granted or 
withheld by Nature, without our allowing them any bearing 
upon the artist's spiritual organism. 

The idiosyncrasy that marks the mnusician as belonging 
to his_ nation must in any case be seated deeper than that 
whereby we recognise Goethe and Schiller as Germans, 
Rubens and Rembrandt as Netherlanders, even though we 
must take it that both have sprung，at bottom, from the 
selfsame cause， To follow up that cause, might be every 
whit as attractive as to explore the depths of Mnusics 
nature， On the other hand it may prove easier to obtain 
a glimpse of what has hitherto eluded the grasp of Dia- 
lectics, if we set ourselves the more definite task of inquiring 
into the connexion of the great musician，whose hundredth 
anniversary we are now about to celebrate， with the 
German nation which has lately undergone such earnest 
trials of its worth. 

Were we first to examine this connexion from the outer 
side, it might be none too easy to avoid deception by ap- 
Pearances。 If it proves so difcult to account for a poet 
that we have been treated by a _ famous German literary- 
historian * to the most idiotic statements as to the evolu- 
tion of Shakespeare's genius, we need not be surprised to 
fnd still greater aberrations when a_ musician like Zeet- 
Aozen is taken for subject in a similar strain。 Into Goethe's 
and Schiller's evolution it has been granted us to look with 
greater Sureness, for they have left us certain definite data 
in their conscious communications : but even these reveal 
the course of nothing but their zsthetic culture，which 
more accompanied than led their artistic work ; as to the 
latters material basis (y*ealexz C7zziexrlapez), and in particular 
the choice of their poetic stuffs，we merely learn in fact 
that accident surprisingly Preponderated over purpose ; an 
actual tendence in step with the march of outer world- or 
national history is the very last thing we discover there. 
了 ven as to the part played by purely Personal life-imPpres- 
sions in the choice and moulding of these poets' stuffs we 


* Gervinus. 一 TR. 
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can only argue with the greatest caution, lest it escape us 
that any Such infhuence never Shewed itself directly, but so 
indirectly that its operation on their true poetic fashioning 
is _ quite beyond all positive proof One only thing we 
know for certain from our researches in this quarter that 
an evolution observable in this wise could pertain to none 
but German poets, to the great poets of that noble period 
of German rebirth. 

But what conclusion is there to draw from the surviving 
jletters of Beetlpoyez and our uncommonly scanty store of 
information anent the outer， to say nothing of the inner 
life of our great musician, as to their relation with his tone- 
creations and the_ evolutionary course displayed therein ? 
If we possessed the most microscopic data of all conscious 
incidents in this connection，they could yield us nothing 
more defhinite than is contained in the story of the master 
having originally sketched the“.9zzt1ozta exozcz ”in homage 
to young General Bonaparte and written his name on the 
title-page, but afterwards crossed out that name when he 
heard of Bonaparte's having made himself 下 mperor。， Never 
has any of our poets defhned the tendence of one of his 
most important works with such precision : and what do 
we gain for our judgment of one of the most wondrous of 
all tone-works from this distinct enunciation ?Can we 
make it explain a single bar of that score? Mnust it not 
appear Sheer madness，even to seriously engage in the 
attempt? 

TI believe that the most positive fact we shall ever ascer- 
tain about Beethoven the man, in the very best event，will 
stand in the same relation to Beethoven the musician as 
General Bonaparte to the“.9zzz1ozzza ezrotca.” Viewed from 
this side of consciousness, the great musician must always 
remain a complete enigma to us， At all to solve this 
enigma,， we undoubtedly mnust strike an altogether different 
path from that on which it is possible, up to a certain point 
at jeast, to follow the creative work of Goethe and Schiller : 
and that point itself becomes a vanishing one exactly at 
the spot where creation passes from a conscious to an 
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unconscious act, Le. where the poet no longer chooses the 
2sthetic Form，but it is imposed upon him by his inner 
vision (4zzscpatztMNB) of the Idea itself Precisely in this 
beholding of the Idea，howevcr，resides the fundamental 
difference betwecn poet and musician ; and to arrive at a 
little clearness on this point we frst must proceed to a 
deeper examination of the problem touched on. 一 

The said diversity comes out quite plainly in the plastic 
artist，when compared with the musician ; betwixt them 
stands the poet, inclining toward the plastic artist in his 
conscious fashioning (Ceslallexz), approaching the musician 
on the mystic ground of his unconsciousness， With Coetpe 
the conscious leaning toward plastic art was so strong that 
at a momentous epoch of his life he actually deemed him- 
self intended for its practice，and，in a certain sense, his 
whole life through he preferred to regard his poetic labours 
as a kind of effort to make up for a missed career as 
painter : on the side of consciousness he was a thorough 
student of the visual world.* 。 Schiller，on the contrary， 
was far more strongly attracted to an exploration of the 
subsoil of inner consciousness that lies entirely aloof from 
vision (4zscpatzttxlpB)，to that “thing in itself”of the 
Kantian philosophy，whose study so engrossed him in the 
main period of his higher evolution. The point of lasting 
contact of these two great minds jay precisely where the 
poet，journeying from either extreme，alights on his 
self-consciousness. 工 hey met, too, in their presage of the 
esseMNCe co 上 axistci only, with Schilter it was accompanied by 
a deeper insight than with Goethe，who，in keeping with 
his whole tendence，regarded more the pleasing，plastic 
symmetry of art-music，that element which gives the art 
of Tone an analogy with Architecture， Schiller took a 
deeper grasp of the problem，giving it as his_ opinion 一 to 
which he obtained the assent of Goethe 一 that the 瑟 pos 
leans toward Plastic art，the Drama，on the contrary， 
toward Music.。 And quite in harmony with our foregoing 


“Er war mit seinem Bewusstsein ein durchaus der anschaulichen Weit 
zugewendeter SCchone Geist.” 
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judgment of both these poets，Schiller was actually the 
happier in drama proper，whilst Goethe shewed an unmis- 
takable preference for the epic style of treatment. 

But it was .9clopeNz1patez who first defned the position of 
Music among the fne arts with Philosophic clearness， 
ascribing to it a totally different nature from that of either 
Plastic or poetic art， He starts from wonder at Musics 
speaking a language immediately intelligible by everyone， 
since it _ needs no whit of intermediation through abstract 
concepts (Zegxz1e) ; which comPpletely distinguishes it from 
Poetry，in the first place,whose sole material consists of 
concepts, employed by it to visualise the /cea For accord- 
ing to this philosophers so luminous defhinition it is the Ideas 
of the world and of its essential Phenomena, in the sense of 
Plato, that constitute the'object "of the fine arts; whereas， 
however, the Poet interprets these Ideas to the visual con- 
sciousness (CexMz CN5Cpate1aet DerzotU5st5etzt) through an 
employment of strictly rationajistic concepts in a manner 
quite peculiar to_ his art，Schopenhauer believes he mnust 
recognise zz Mazpsti zelf azz aea or 1pe zoxai since he who 
could entirely translate it into abstract concepts would 
have found withal a philosophy to explain the world itself. 

*4 Zur Veranschauiichung der Lauece.” The word “4xzxcpaxtU2Ug 一 derived 
from“ .9chatxen “to look "一 Presents the English translator with one of his 
greatest di 伍 culties，as 【T once before have pointed out : from its original mean- 


ing,'“the act of looking at,”it has passed to the metaphorical view ”and 
even to““intuition,”which latter word，in ordinary parlance，expresses the 
Very reyerse of a physical inspection ; in this essay，however，Wagner adopts 
the Schopenhauerian meaning of the term, ie. a Simple outward operation of 
the senses，without any analysis or Synthesis by the reasoning faculty on the 
one hand, and without any disturbance of the emotions on the other， The 
Present Participlje “cxzschazexzid ”and the adjective “arzscpatlLti4 may be 
rendered, for lack of a better term, as““visual,”since vision is the Principal 
sense by which we take cognisance of the outer worid : an old proverb tells us 
that “seeing is believing,”while the opposite mode of knowledge, that by 
which we take cognisance of the inner world， is suggested in the words of the 
most esoteric of the 束 vangelists',“biessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.” As Wagner in Opexra ad ZDzamta has used the expression 
“the eye of hearing,”it is easy to understand the difference between what he 
here calls“ art-music',”the music of mere sound-patterns, and that veritable 
music which passes through“the cer of hearing ”to the seat of the emotions. 
一 Tr， 
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Though Schopenhauer propounds this theory of Music as 
a paradox，since it cannot strictly be set forth in logical 
terms，he also furnishes us with the only serviceable 
material for a further demonstration of the justice of his 
Profound hypothesis ; a demonstration which he himself 
did not pursue more closely, perhaps for simple reason that 
as layman he was not conversant enough with mnusic, and 
moreover was unable to base his knowledge thereof su 和 - 
ciently defhinitely on an understanding of the very musician 
whose works have first laid open to the world that deepest 
mystery of Music; for Beetpovezt，of all others，is not to 
be judged exhaustively until that pregnant Paradox of 
Schopenhauer's has been solved and made right clear to 
philosophic apprehension. 一 

In making use of this material supplied us by the 
philosopher I fancy I shall do best to begin with a remark 
in which Schopenhauer declines to accept the Idea derived 
from a knowledge of“relations”as the essence of the 
Thing-in-itself but regards it merely as expressing the 
objective character of things, and therefore as still concerned 
with their phenomenal appearance， “And we should not 
understand this character itself "一 SO Schopenhauer goes 
on to Say 一“ were not the inner essence of things con- 
fessed to us elsewise，dimly at least and in our Feeling. 
Eor that essence cannot be gathered from the Ideas, nor 
understood through any mere ob1ectlzrve knowledge ; where- 
fore it would ever remain a mystery，had we not access to 
it from quite another side， Only inasmuch as every 
observer [lit， knower or perceiver 一 Exzpexzztex] is an Indi- 
vidual withal，and thereby part of Nature，stands there 
open to him in his own self-consciousness the adit to 
Nature's innermost ; and there forthwith，and most imme- 
diately, it makes itself known to him as 了 77zL” 间 

If we couple with this what Schopenhauer postulates as 
the condition for entry of an Idea into our consciousness， 
namely“a temporary preponderance of intellect over will， 
or to put it physiologically，a strong _ excitation of the 

”Die JU al JUe ztd orglellzeozg TI. 415. 一 了 R、VWV， 
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Sensory faculty of the brain (ceyr CjtycpazxpeExaidet Cepzz1z- 
Zippgpei without the smallest excitation of the passions 
or desires”we have only further to pay close heed to the 
elucidation which directly follows it，namely that our 
consciousness has two sides: in Part it is a consciousness 
of ozes ozom Se which is the will ; in part a consciousness 
of olper 1zztpgw and chiefy then a zzszxa/ knowledge of the 
outer world, the apprehension of objects。，“ The more the 
one Side of the aggregate consciousness comes to the front， 
the more does the other retrcat.” 幸 

After well weighing these extracts from Schopenhauers 
Principal work it must be obvious to us that musical 
conception, as it has nothing in common with the seizure 
of an Idea (for the latter is absolutely bound to physical 
Perception of the world)，can have its origin nowhere bnut 
upon that side of consciousness which Schopenhauer defines 
as facing inwards. Though this side may temporarily 
retire compjletely，to make way for entry of the purely 
apprehending“subject' on its function (ie. the seizure of 
Ideas), on the other hand it transpires that only from this 
inward-facing side of consciousness can the intellect derive 
its ability to seize the Character of things， If this con- 
Sciousness，however，is _ the consciousness of one's own 
self ie. of the Will，we mnust take it that its repression is 
indispensable indeed for purity of the outward-facing 
consciousness, but that the nature of the Thing-in-itself 一 
inconceivable by that physical [for “visual”] mode of 
knowledge 一 would only be revealed to this inward-facing 
consciousness when it had attained the faculty of seeing 
within as clearly as that other side of consciousness is able 
in its seizure of Ideas to see withonut. 

FEor a further Pursuit of this Path Schopenhauer has also 
given us the best of guides，through his profound hypo- 
thesis 十 concerning the physiologic Phenomenon of Clair- 


* JIbid, 418. 一 R. Wagner, 一 In the edition of 1879 the corresponding pages 
are 417 and 419-20. 一 Tr. 

+ In the original we have the words“ durch seine hiermit verbundene 
tiefsinnige 了 ypothese ” &c., 一 literailly “through his profound hypothesis 
linked herewith,” or perhapbs“allied hereto.” This “dream ”hypothesis 
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voyance，and the Dream-theory he has based thereon. 
For as in that phenomenon the inward-facing consciousness 
attains the actual power of sight where our waking daylight 
consciousness feels nothing but a vague impression of the 
midnight background of our will's emotions，so from onut 
this night 7Zoxze bursts upon the world of waking, a direct 
utterance of the Will， As dreams must have brought to 
everyone'Ss exXperience，beside the world envisaged by the 
functions of the waking brain there dwells a second, distinct 
as is itself no less a world displayed to vision ; since this 
Second world can in no case be an object lying outside us， 
it therefore must be brought to our cognisance by an 
zzZ0C41i function of the brain ; and this form of the brain's 
Perception Schopenhauer here calls the Dream - organ. 
Now a no less positive experience is this : besides the 
world that presents itself to sight, in waking as in dreams， 
we are conscious of the existence of a second world， 
Perceptible only through the ear manifesting itself through 
sound ; literaliy a soxzxzC-zlozrLd beside the LpL-zOOLCU a 
world of which we may say that it bears the same relation 
to the visible world as dreaming to waking : for it is quite 
as plain to us as is the other though we must recognise it 
as being entirely different. As the world of dreams can 
only come to vision through a special operation of the 
brain, so Music enters Our consciousness through a kindred 
operation ; only，the latter differs exactly as much from 
the_ operation consequent on 5z8A6 as that Dream-organ 
from the function of the waking brain under the stimulus of 
outer impressions. 

As the Dream-organ cannot be roused into action by 
outer impressions，against which the brain is now fast 


does not appear in the“ 1Vel ak 到 2 大 howevern but in alengthy essay on 
4Ghost-seeing”in Vol. TI. of the “Paxerga za Paralibomiena written 
after the publication of the larger work ; so that the “conncction ”must be 
regarded in a purely subjective light, that is to sny, as Wagners own discovery-. 
In fact our author，bartiy by re-arranging the “material supplied [elsewhere] 
by the philosopher ”partiy by his independent observations，has carried 
Schobenhauers Theory of MTusic infnitely farther than its originator could 
ever have dreamt. 一 工 ， 
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locked，this must take place through happenings in the 
inner organism that our waking _ consciousness merely 
feels as vague sensations， But it is this inner life through 
which we are directly allied with the whole of Nature, and 
thus are brought into a relation with the Essence of things 
that eludes the forms of outer knowledge, Time and Space ; 
whereby Schopenhauer so convincingly explains the genesis 
of prophetic or telepathic (das Fezzste zZ0CAJNEANOG7 
Mt4cpejide1zt)，fatidical dreams，ay，in rare and extreme 
Cases the occurrence of somnambulistic clairvoyance， 
From the most terrifying of such dreams we wake with a 
SCczeaMt，the immediate expression of the anguished will， 
which thus makes definite entrance into the Sound-world 
first of all, to manifest itself without， Now if we take the 
Scream in all the diminutions of its vehemence,， down to 
the gentler cry of longing，as the root-element of every 
human message to the ear; and if we cannot but hnd in 让 
the most immediate utterance of the will through which 
the latter turns the Swiftest and the surest toward Without， 
then we have less cause to wonder at its immediate intelli- 
gibility than at an czt arising from this element : for it is 
evident, upon the other hand, that neither artistic beholding 
nor artistic fashioning can result from aught but a diversion 
of the consciousness from the agitations of the will 

To explain this wonder let us frst recall our philoso- 
Phers Profound remark adduced above，that we should 
never understand even the Ideas that by their very nature 
are only seizable through will-freed, ie. objective contem- 
Piation, had we not another approach to the 卫 ssence-of- 
things which lies beneath them，namely our direct 
Consciousness of our own self By this_ consciousness 
alone are we enabled to _ understand withal the inner 
nature of things outside us, inasmuch as we recognise in 
them the selfsame basic essence that our self-consciousness 
declares to be our very own。 Our each illusion hereanent 
had sprung from the mere szgpl of a world around us, a 
world that in the show of daylight we took for something 
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quite apart from us*: frst through (intellectual) Per- 
ception of the Ideas, and thus upon a circuitous path, do 
we reach an initial stage of undeception, in which we no 
jonger see things parcelled off in time and space, but appre- 
hend their generic character ; and this character speaks out 
the plainest to us from the works of Plastic art，whose true 
Province it therefore is to take the illusive surface (9cpez7zt) 
of the light-shewn world and, in virtue of a most ingenious 
Playing with that semblance, lay bare the Idea concealed 
beneath. In daily life the mere sight of an object leaves 
us cold and unconcerned, and only when we become aware 
of that object's bearings on our will does it call forth an 
emotion ; in harmony wherewith it very Properly ranks as 
the first zesthetic principle of Plastic art, that its imagings 
shall entirely avoid such references to our individual will， 
and prepare for our sight that calm which alone makes 
possible a pure Beholding of the object according to its 
Own character， Yet the effector of this zsthetic，will-freed 
contemplation，into which we momentarily plunge，here 
remains nothing but the spozw of things， And it is this 
Principle of tranquillisation by sheer Pleasure in the sem- 
blance, that has been extended from Plastic art to all the 
arts, and made a postulate for every manner of zsthetic 
Pleasing. Whence，too，has come our term for beazty 
(9cpO1tpeti) ; the root of whifh word in our German 1an- 
guage is plainly connected with Show (cpetzzt) as object， 
with Seeing (.9cpazxezt) as Subject. 一 

But that consciousness which alone enabled us to grasp 
the Idea transmitted by the Show we looked on, must feel 
compelled at last to cry with Faust:“A spectacle superb ! 
But still, alas! a spectacle.。 Where seize I thee o Nature 
infnite ??” 

This cry is answered in the most positive manner by 
4Yaxszc。 Here the world outside us speaks to us in terms 
intelligible beyond compare, since its sounding message to 
our ear is of the selfsame nature as the cry sent forth to it 


“CLIIn lichten Tages Schein，wie war Isolde mein?”and in fact the 
whole love-scene in 77yzylaz xd /5olde， act ii. 一 工 r. 
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from the depths of our own inner heart， The Object of 
the tone perceived is brought into immediate rapport with 
the Subject of the tone emitted : without any reasoning 
go-between we understand the cry for help, the wail, the 
shout of joy, and straightway answer it in its own tongnue. 
If the scream, the moamn, the murmured happiness in our 
own mouth is the most direct utterance of the wills 
emotion, So when brought us by our ear we understand it 
past denial as utterance of the same emotion ; no illusion 
is possible here, as in the daylight Show, to make us deem 
the essence of the world outside us not wholly identical 
with our own ; and thus that gulf which seems to sight is 
closed forthwith. 

Now if we see an art arise from this immediate con- 
Sciousness of the oneness of our inner essence with that of 
the outer world, our most obvious inference is that this art 
must be subject to zsthetic ljaws quite distinct from those 
of every other All 再 sthetes hitherto have rebelled 
against the notion of deducing a veritable art from what 
appears to them a purely pathologic element，and have 
consequently refused to Mnusic any recognition until its 
products shew themselves in a light as cold as that peculiar 
to the fashionings of Plastic art， Yet that its very rudi- 
ment (zpzr bpLosses 尼 Lemae1t 有 is felt not seen, by our deepest 
consciousness as a world's Idea, we have learnt to recognise 
forthwith through Schopenhauers eventful aid，and we 
understand that Idea as a direct revelation of the oneness 
of the Will ; starting with the oneness of all human being， 
OUuIT consciousness is thereby shewn beyond dispute our 
unity with Nature，whom equally we recognise through 
Sound.* 

了 Di 儿 cult as is the task of eliciting Musics nature as an 
art, we believe we may best accomplish it by considering 
the inspired mnusician's modus operandi， In many respects 
this must radically differ from that of other artists。 As to 
the latter we have had to acknowledge that it must be pre- 
ceded by a will-freed, Pure beholding of the object, an act 

* Cf Vol II. 一 Opera ard Drawa 一 page 219. 一 Tr， 
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of like nature with the effect to be produced by the artwork 
itself in the mind of the spectator. Such an object how- 
ever to be raised to an Idea by means of pure Beholding， 
does not present itself to the musician at all ; for his music 
is itself a world's-Idea, an Idea in which the world immedi- 
ately displays its essence, whereas in those other arts this 
essence has to pass through the medium of the understand- 
ing (dcs 玖 retottzis) before it can becomte dispiayed， We 
can but take it that the zxzdzzvzdzcLl zz silenced in the 
Plastic artist through pure beholding, awakes in the mnusi- 
cian as the wzztzexs4L 了 zz， and 一 above and beyond all 
power of vision 一 now recognises itself as such in full self- 
consciousness。 Hence the great difference in the mental 
state of the concipient musician and the designing artist ; 
hence the radically diverse effects of music and of painting : 
here profoundest stilling，there utmost excitation of the 
will In other words we here have the will in the Indi- 
vidual as such, the will imprisoned by the fancy (Japz) of 
its difference from the essence of things outside, and unable 
to lift itself above its barriers save in the purely disinter- 
ested beholding of objects ; whilst there, in the musician's 
case，the will feels ozxze forthwith，above all bounds of 
individuality: for Hearing has opened it the gate through 
which the world thrusts home to it, it to the world， This 
Prodigious breaking-down the foodgates of Appearance 
must necessarily call forth in the inspired musician a state 
of ecstasy wherewith no other can compare : in it the will 
Perceives itself the aimighty Will of all things : it has not 
mnutely to yield place to contemplation, but proclaims itself 
aloud as conscious World-Idea. One state surpasses his， 
and one alone, 一 the Saint's，and chiefy through its per- 
manence and imperturbability ; whereas the clairvoyant 
ecstasy of the musician has to alternate with a perpetually 
recurrent state of individual consciousness, which we mnust 
account the more distressful the higher has his inspiration 
carried him above all bounds of individuality. And this 
suffering again，ajllotted him as penalty for the state of 
inspiration in which he so unutterably entrances us, might 
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make us hold the musician in higher reverence than other 
artists, ay, wellnigh give him claim to rank as holy. For 
his art, in truth, compares with the communion of all the 
other arts as Reltpgzot With the CNzzcN. 

We have seen that in the other arts the Will is longing 
to become pure 民 nowledge (g&Czz2Ltcp BAe121N2t12U5S 3U TOE7CCNz 
Zeziapgb but that this is possible only in so far as it stays 
stock-still in its deepest inner chamber : "tis as if it were 
awaiting tidings of redemption from there outside ; content 
they it notb it sets itself in that state of clairvoyance; and 
here, beyond the bounds of time and space, it knows itself 
the world's both One and All. What it here has seen, no 
tongue can impart*: as the dream of deepest sleep can 
only be conveyed to the waking consciousness through 
translation into the language of a second，an allegoric 
dream wvhich immediately precedes our wakening，so for 
the direct vision of its self the Will creates a second organ 
of transmission, 一 an organ whose one side faces toward 
that inner vision, whilst the other thrusts into the reappPear- 
ing outer world with the sole direct and sympathetic 
message, that of Tone， The Will cries out; and in the 
countercry it knows itself once more : thus cry and counter- 
cry become for it a comforting, at last an entrancing Play 
with its own self. 

Sleepless one night in Venice, I stepped upon the balcony 
of my window overlooking the Grand Canal: like a deep 
dream the fairy city of lagoons lay stretched in shade 
before me From out the breathless Silence rose the 
strident cry of a gondolier just woken on his barque ; 
again and again his voice went forth into the night，till 
from remotest distance its fellow-cry came answering down 
the midnight length of the Canal: I recognised the drear 
melodic phrase to which the well-known 1lines of Tasso 
were also wedded in his day, but which in itself is certainly 
as old as Venice's canals and people， After many a solemn 
pause the ringing dialogue took quicker life, and seemed 


” Cf 77zslan rd Zroide act iii. :“ Die Sonne sah ich nicht，nicht sah ich 
Land noch Leute : doch was ich sah,， das kann ich dir nicht sagen 必 一 Tr. 
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at last to melt in unison ; till hinally the sounds from far 
and near died softly back to new-won slumber.， Whate'er 
could sun-steeped, colour-swarming Venice of the daylight 
tell me of itself that that sounding dream of night had not 
brought infhinitely deeper，closer，to my consciousness ?一 
Another time I wandered through the lofty solitude of an 
upland vale in Uri， In broad daylight from a hanging 
Pasture-land came shouting the shrill jodel of a cowherd， 
sent forth across the broadening valley ; from the other 
side anon there answered it, athwart the monstrous silence， 
a like exultant herd-call : the echo of the towering moun- 
tain walls here mingled in ; the brooding valley leapt into 
the merry lists of sound. 一 So wakes the child from the 
night of the mother-womb，and answer it the mothers 
crooning kisses; so understands the yearning youth the 
woodbird's mate-call，so speaks to the musing man the 
moan of beasts, the whistling wind, the howling hurricane， 
till over him there comes that dreamlike state in which 
the ear reveals to him the inmost essence of all his eye had 
held suspended in the cheat of scattered show, and tells 
him that his inmost being is one therewith, that only in 
ZUpi5 wise can the Essence of things without be learnt in 
truth. 

The dreamljlike nature of the state into which we thus 
are plunged through sympathetic hearing 一 and wherein 
there qdqawns on us that other world, that world from 
whence the musician speaks to us 一 we recognise at once 
from an experience at the door of every man : namely 
that our eyesight is paralysed to such a _ degree by the 
effect of music upon us，that with eyes wide open we 
no longer intensively see. We experience this in every 
concert-room while listening to any tone-piece that really 
touches us，where the most hideous and distracting things 
are passing before our eye，things that assuredly would 
quite divert us from the music，and even move us to 
laughter，if we actively saw them ; TI mean，besides the 
highly trivial aspect of the audience itself the mechanical 
movements of the band，the whole peculiar working 
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apparatus of an orchestral production. That this spectacle 
一 which preoccupies the man untouched by the music 一 at 
last ceases to disturb the spellbound listener, Plainly shews 
us that we no longer are really conscious of it, but, for all 
our open eyes, have fallen into a state essentially akin to 
that of hypnotic clairvoyance， And in truth it is in this 
state alone that we immediately belong to the musician's 
world.， From out that world，which nothing else can 
Picture, the mnusician casts the meshwork of his tones to 
net us, so to speak ; om with his wonder-drops of sound he 
dews our brain as if by magic, and robs it of the power of 
seeing aught save our own inner world. 

To gain a glimpse of his procedure, we again can do no 
better than return to its analogy with that inner pro- 
cess Whereby 一 according to Schopenhauer's so luminous 
assumption 一 the dream of deepest sleep，entirely remote 
from the waking cerebral consciousness, as it were trans- 
lates itself into the lighter，allegoric dream which imme- 
diately precedes our wakening. We have seen that the 
mnusician's kindred glossary extends from the scream of 
horror to the suave Play of soothing murmurs. In the 
employment of the ample range that lies between，the 
mnusician is controlled, as it were, by an urgent impulse to 
impart the vision of his inmost dream ;like the second， 
allegoric dream，he therefore approaches the notions 
(Joxvsielzzpgez) of the waking brain 一 those notions whereby 
it is at last enabled to preserve a record, chiefy for itself 
of the inner vision. 工 he extreme limit of this approach， 
however，is marked by the notions of 7zxoze: those of 
Space he leaves behind an impenetrable veil, whose lifting 
needs must make his dream invisible forthwith. Whilst 
Apaxrmaot7 belonging to neither Space nor Time, remains the 
most inalienable element of Music, through the zxpytpMatec 
sequence of his tones in point of time the musician reaches 
forth a Plastic hand, so to speak, to strike a compact with 
the waking world of semblances ; just as the allegoric 
dream so far makes contact with the Individuals wonted 
notions that the waking consciousness, albeit at once de- 
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tecting the great difference of even this dream-picture 
from the outer incidents of actual life, yet is able to retain 
its image. So the musician makes contact with the Plastic 
world through the xpyzpmatc ordering of his tones, and that 
in virtue of a resemblance to the jaws whereby the _ motion 
of visible bodies is brought to our intelligence， Human 
Gesture, which seeks to make itself intelligible in Dance 
through an expressive regularity of changeful motion, thus 
seems to play the same Part toward Mnusic as bodies, in 
their turn，toward Light: without refraction and refectiom， 
Light would not shine; and so we may say that without 
rhythm，Music would not be observable. But, at this very 
point of contact between Plastique and Harmony，the 
nature of Mnusic is plainly shewn to be entirely distinct 
from that of Plastic art in particular ; whereas the latter 
fxes Gesture in respect of space, but leaves its_ motion to 
be supplied by our refective thought， Music speaks out 
Gesture's inmost essence in a language so direct that, once 
we are Saturated with the music, Our eyesight is positively 
incapacitated for intensive observation of the gesture，so 
that hnally we understand it without our really seeing it. 
Thus，though Music draws her nearest affhnities in the 
phenomenal world into her dream-realm, as we have called 
it, this is only in order to turn our visual faculties inwards 
through a wondrous transformation, so to speak, enabling 
them to grasp the 了 ssence-of-things in its most immediate 
manifestmecnt，as it were to read the vision which the 
musician had himself beheld in deepest sleep. 一 

As for Music's standing toward the plastic forms of the 
phenomenal world, and toward abstractions_ derived from 
things themselves, nothing can possibly be more lucid than 
what we read under this heading in Schopenhauers work ; 
so that it would be quite superRuous for us to dwell 
thereon, and we may turn to our Principal object namely 
an inquiry into the nature of the Musician himself. 

Howevemn we frst must dwell on a crucial point in the 
2sthetic judgment (Zxzipez) of Music as an art， For we 
fhnd that from the forms wherein Music seems to join hands 
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with the outer world of Appearance there has been deduced 
an utterly preposterous demand upon the character of her 
utterances。 As already mentioned,， axioms founded simply 
on a scrutiny of Plastic art have been transferred to Music， 
That such a solecism could have been committed, we have 
at any rate to _ attribute to the aforesaid “nearest ap- 
proach ”of Music to the visual side of the world and its 
phenomena， In this direction indeed the art of Music has 
taken a development which has exposed her to so great a 
misapprehension of her veritable character that folk have 
claimed from her a function similar to that of Plastic works of 
art, namely the Susciting of our ZLecaszze ZN beatt1tpl 1Oz7jz15. 
As this was synchronous with a progressive decline in the 
judgment of Plastic art itself it may easily be imagined 
how deeply Mnusic was thus degraded ; at bottom, she was 
asked to wholly repress her ownest nature for mere Sake of 
turning her outmost side to our delectation. 

Music, who speaks to us solely through quickening into 
articulate life the most universal concept of the inherently 
speechless Feeling, in all imaginable gradations，can once 
and for all be judged by nothing but the category of the 
SUbL1Nte ; for as soon as she engrosses us, she transports us 
to the highest ecstasy of consciousness of our infinitude.* 


* 4 Die Musik，weiche einzig dadurch zu uns spricht，dass sie den alierall. 
gemeinsten Begriff des an sich dunklen Gefihies in den erdenkjichsten Abstuf- 
ungen mit bestimmtester Deutjichkeit uns bejlebt，kann an und 位 r sich einzig 
nach der Kategorie des 天 rhaberze2 beurtheilt werden，da sie，sobaid sie uns 
erfullt，die h5chste 下 xtase des Bewusstseins der Schrankeniosigkeit erregt."” 一 
A very di 多 cult sentence to render justice to，even in a Partial paraphrase， 
without appealing to Schopenhauer's convincing theory of the Sublime (182U 
4a0 玉 2 凡 I.839)，Asanelement of that theory is formed by the recog- 
nition that in the Sublime，whether in Nature or Art，we are brought into 
direct contact with the zjzz2exzyal Will our authors argument as to the nature 
of Music is realliy far more strongly supported by his present paragraph, to the 
ordinary mind, than by Schopenhauer's assumption of adream-organ”; which 
latter，however，Wagner explicitly has adobted by mere way of analogy "一 
a _ purpose it admirably serves，though it has given offence to those who have 
been misled by the oft-repeated zLLzeslralioz into considering it a main 人 actor in 
the erporzlioz，whereas each several reference to “dreans”might be omitted 
without in the slightest degree affecting the bhilosophic basis of Richard 
Wagners remarkable contribution to a much-needed Science of Music. 一 Tr。 
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On the other hand what enters only cs Ca seygwel to our 
plunging into contemplation of a work of Plastic arb 
namely the (temporary) liberation of the intellect from 
service to the individual will through our discarding al 
relations of the object contemplated to that will 一 the 
required effect of beaxty on the mind, 一 is brought abonut 
by Music at her very Jixst exzljy ; inasmuch as she with- 
draws us at once from any concern with the relation of 
things outside us, and 一 as pure Form set free from Matter 
-shuts us off from the outer world，as it were，to let us 
gaze into the inmost 已 ssence of ourselves and all things. 
Consequently our verdict on any piece of music should be 
based upon a knowledge of those laws whereby the effect 
of Beauty, the very first effect of Musics mere appearance， 
advances the most directly to a revelation of her truest 
character through the agency of the Sublime， It would 
be the stamp of an absolutely empty Piece of music, on the 
contrary, that it never got beyond a mere Prismatic toying 
with the effect of its first entry，and consequently kept us 
bound to the relations presented by Musics outermost side 
to the world of vision. 

Upon this side alone， indeed，has Mnusic been given any 
lasting development ; and that by a systematising of her 
rhythmic structure (Pexzodexzpax) which on the one hand 
has brought her into comparison with Architecture, on the 
other has made her so much a matter of superficies (zpzy 
ezxNpE ZJebexycpatltcppetl geEpebeNz pa 人) as to expose her to the 
said false judgment by analogy with Plastic art， Here, in 
her outermost restriction to banal forms and conventions， 
she seemed e.g to Goethe So admirably suited for a 
standard of poetical proportion (3UY 人 VozNi1NUNE CECpLet- 
zcpex 太 omppsezpizotpetz)， To be able in these conventional 
forms so to toy with Musics stupendous powers that her 
own peculiar functiom， the making known the inner essence 
of all things, should be avoided like a deluge, for long was 
deemed by sesthetes the true and only acceptable issue of 
maturing the art of Tone， But to have pierced through 
these forms to the innermost essence of Music in such a 
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way that from that inner side he could cast the light of the 
Clairvoyant on the outer world，and shew us these forms 
themselves again in nothing but their inner meaning, 一 this 
was the work of our great Beetlpoyez，whom we therefore 
have to regard as the true archetype of the Musician. 一 

If retaining our oft-adduced analogy of the allegoric 
dream， we mean to think of Mnusic as incited by an inner 
vision (9cpatz) and endeavouring to convey that vision to 
the world without，we must subsume a Special organ for 
the purpose，analogous to the Dream-organ in the other 
Case, a _ cerebral attribute in Power whereof the musician 
frst perceives the inner In-itsejf close-sealed to earthly 
knowledge (desy CULexv [xpezzzztzt53 VEV5CpLO5SeMNE ZNEYC 41- 
3LA) : a kind of eye，when it faces inwards, that becomes 
an ear when directed outwards， For the most speaking 
likeness of that inmost (dream-) image of the world per- 
ceived thereby，we have only to listen to one of those 
famous church-pieces of Paleslzzzpia'5.， Here 有 Rhythm is 
nowhere traceable save through the Play of the harmonic 
Sequences; as 3a Symmetrical Succession in time，apart 
from them, it does not exist at all. Here, then,， Succession 
(2etzt1olge) is still so rigidly bound to that timeless, spPace- 
less essence，Harmony, that we cannot as yet employ the 
laws of Time to aid us in the understanding of such mnusic. 
The sole idea of Succession in such a piece is expressed by 
wellnigh nothing but the gentlest huctuations of one 
ground-colour ， which presents us with the most varied 
modulations within the range of its a 作 nity，without our 
being able to trace a line in all its changes. As this colour 
itself does not appear in Space, we here are given an image 
almost as timeless as it is Spaceless, an altogether Spiritual 
revelation ; and the reason why it moves us So indicibly is 
that, more Plainly than all other things，it brings to our 
consciousness the inmost essence of Religion free from all 
dogmatic fictions， 

Let us turn from this to a piece of dance-music, to an 
orchestral symphonic movement modelled on the dance- 
motive，or finaliy to a downright operatic pbce : we fhnd 
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our fancy chained forthwith by a regular order in the re- 
currence of rhythmic periods, the ZLastzc element that forms 
the chief factor in Melody's insistence.s Music developed 
along these lines has very properly been given the name of 
“secular”in opposition to that“spiritual.” 了 lsewhere I 
have expressed myself plainly enough upon the principle 
of this development,+ and here will merely touch upon its 
already-noted aspect of the allegoric dream ; whence 让 
would seem that the mnusician's“eye”now woken to the 
phenomena of the outer world, attaches itself to such of 
them whose inner essence it can understand forthwith. 
The outer laws which he thus derives from the gestures of 
life, and fnally from its every element of motion，become 
the laws of Rhythm in virtue whereof he constructs his 
Periods of contrast and return。 The more these periods 
are instinct with the true spirit of Music, the less will they 
be architectonic emblems diverting our attention from the 
music's pure effect， On the contrary，wherever that afore- 
said inner Spirit of Mnusic 一 su 儿 ciently described above 一 
tones down its surest manifestment for sake of this 
columnar ordering of rhythmic parts，there_ nothing will 
arrest us but that outward symmetry, and we Shall neces- 
sarily reduce our claims on Music herself to a prime 
demand for regularity. 一 Music here quits her state of lofty 
innocence; she 1loses her power of redeeming from the 
curse of Appearance : no longer is she the prophetess of 
the Essence of things, but herself becomes entangled in the 
illusive show of things outside us， For to pr music one 
wants to see Something as well and that something to-be- 
seen becomes the chief concern : as“Obpera ”proves right 
Plainly, where Spectacle, ballet and so forth _ make out the 


* 《6EEindringlichkeit ”一 literally “penetrative quality,” for which there 
realiy is no better equivalent than “catchiness, ”一 Tr. 

+To specify，LI have done this in brief and general terms in an essay entitied 
5 Zukunftsmusik,”published at Leipzig about twelve years ago without, how- 
ever fnding any manner of attention ; it has been included in the seventh 
volume of these Cez. cpzs 2 Op [Vol， IIIof the present series] and may 
here be recommended to fresh notice, 一 及 .WAGNER， 
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lure, the main attraction, and visibly enough proclaim the 
degeneracy of the music there employed. 一 


We will now illustrate the above by an inquiry into the 
eVoluliot 0 Beelorepy get and here，to abandon 
generalities，we have first to consider the Practical maturing 
of the masters own peculiar style. 一 

The qualification，the predestination of a musician for 
his arb can only be shewn in the effect produced upon him 
by the music going on around him， JIn what manner his 
faculty of inner vision，that clairvoyance of the deepest 
world-dream, has been aroused thereby, we do not learn till 
he has fully reached the goal of his self-development ; up 
to then he obeys the laws of reaction of outward impres- 
sions，and for him，as musician，these jlatter are chiefy 
derived from the tone-works of masters of his time. Here 
we fnd Beethoven roused the least by works of Opera， 
whereas he was more alive to impressions from the church- 
music of his age The metier of pianoforte-player how- 
evem Which he had to adopt in order“to be something ”in 
the profession, brought him into lasting and most familiar 
contact with the pianoforte-compositions of the masters of 
his period， JIn this department the“soxzatz ”had become 
the model form， We might say that Beethoven was and 
remained a Sonata-composem for in the great majority and 
the most eminent of his instrumental works the Sonata- 
form was the veil through which he looked into the realm 
of tones，or 一 to put it another way 一 through which he 
spoke to us from out that realm ; whilst other forms, and 
notably those of “mixed ” vocal music，despite the most 
extraordinary ”achievements with them， were merely 
touched by him in passing, as if tentativejly. 

The laws of the Sonata-form had been established for 
all time by 卫 manuel Bach,， Haydn and Mozart ; they were 
the product of a compromise between the German and 
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Italian spirits of music， Its external character was con- 
ferred on it by its employment : with the Sonata the 
Pianoforte-player made his bow to the public， which he 
was to regale with his dexterity as such, and at like time 
to entertain agreeably as mnusician. Here we no longer 
had Sebastian Bach,， who gathered his congregation in the 
church before the organ, or thither called the connoisseurs 
to a contest twixt himself and colleagues; a wide gulf 
divided the wondrous master of the Fugue from the 
cherishers of the Sonata， By them the art of Fugue was 
learnt as a means of fortifying their musical study，bnut 
employed in the sonata by way of nothing but artifce : 
the rugged strictness of pure Counterpoint yielded to 
Pleasure in a set Eurhythmy ; to hll whose ready-made 
mould with the nearest approach to Italian euphony， 
appeared to answer every claim on mnusic， In Haydn's 
instrumental works we seem to see the 8enic (ZioMaoiz) of 
Mnusic playing with its fetters， with the childishness of a 
greybeard born.， Not incorrectly have the earlier works 
of Beethoven been attributed to Haydn's example ; nay， 
even at a riper period of its evolution, his genius has been 
rated more akin to that of Haydn than to that of Mozart. 
Into the peculiar nature of this kinship, however we gain 
a striking insight from Beethoven's personal attitude toward 
Haydn，whom he absolutely refused to recognise as his 
teacher even allowing his young arrogance to indulge in 
Positively insulting remarks about him. It seems that he 
felt the same relation to Haydn as the born adult to the 
man in second childhood. Far above and beyond the 
formal resemblance to his teacher the genie of his inner 
mnusic，indomitable by those fettering forms，was driving 
him to a demonstration of his force; and thaft, like every 
outward act of this prodigy of a mnusician,， could only take 
the shape of inconciliable brusqueness. 一 Of his interview 
with Mozart [I787] we are informed that the petulant 
youth sprang up from the clavier after playing a sonata by 
the masters desire, and, to shew himself in his true colours， 
requested permission to improvise ; which being granted， 
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he produced so marked an impression on Mozart that the 
latter told his friends :“from xs one the world will get 
something worth hearing.” That would be about the time 
when Mozart's own genius, till then held back from follow- 
ing its inner bent by the untold tyranny of a musician's 
wretchedly toilsome career, was consciously ripening toward 
its full expansion. We know how the master faced his 
all too early death with the bitter consciousness that at 
last he would have been able to shew the world what music 
there was in him， 

Young Beethoven，on the contrary，we see daring the 
world from the first with that deftant temper which kept 
him in almost savage independence his whole life through : 
a Stupendous sense-of-self supported by the Proudest spirit， 
armed him at every hour against the frivolous demands 
addressed to Mnusic by a world of pleasure， Against the 
importunities of an etiolated taste，he had a treasure of 
inestimable Price to guard， In those same forms, in which 
Music was expected to merely shew herself a pleasing art 
he had to proclaim the divinations of the inmost world of 
Tone， Thus he is at all times like a man Possessed ; for 
to him in truth applies what Schopenhauer has said of the 
Musician in general : he speaks the highest wisdom in a 
tongue his reason (FexzAUU1jb does not understand. 

The “Vernunft ”of his art he found in that spirit which 
had built the formal framework of its outer scaffolding， 
And what a scant Vernunft it was that spoke to him from 
that architectonic poise of Periods，when he saw how even 
the greatest masters of his youth bestirred themselves with 
banal repetition of fourishes and phrases，with mathe- 
matical distribution of loud and soft，with regulation 
introductions of just so many solemn bars, and the inevit- 
able passage through the gate of just so many half-closes to 
the saving uproar of the hnal cadence! ' 工 was the Vernunft 
that had formed the operatic aria, dictated the stringing- 
together of operatic numbers, the logic that made Haydn 
chain his genie to an everlasting counting of his rosary- 

”1Vell ak 了 zx 太 I852. 一 Tr. 
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beads， For Religion had vanished from the Church with 
Palestrina's music，and the_ artificial formalism of Jesuit 
observance had counterformed Religion and Mnusic alike. 
So the thoughtful visitor finds venerable Rome disguised 
beneath the Jesuit architecture of the last two centuries ; 
so glorious Italian painting turned to slops and sugar ; So， 
and under the selfsame lead, arose Erench“classic ”poetry， 
in whose Spirit-slaying laws we may trace a speaking 
likeness to the laws of construction of the operatic Aria 
and the Sonata. 

We know that it was the“German Spirit so terribly 
dreaded and hated “across the mountains,” that stepped 
into the field of Art，as everywhere else，to heal this 
artfully induced corrupbtion of the 正 uropean race， As in 
other realms we have hailed our Lessing, Goethe, Schiller 
and the rest, as oul rescuers from that corruption, to-day 
we _ have to shew that in this musician Beethoven，who 
spoke the purest speech of every nation, the German spirit 
redeemed the spirit of mankind from deep disgrace.。 For 
inasmuch as Music had been degraded to a merely pleasing 
art, and by dint of her ownest essence he raised her to the 
height of her sublime vocation, he has set open for us the 
understanding of that art which explains the world to 
everyone as Surely as the profoundest Philosophy could 
ever explain it to the abstract thinker. Ni pexezj liey ze 
UNUUE jeElaltONl C1 EYEat Deetlhporve1 加 1 Cexz11taN jeoble， 
which we now will try to _ follow through the special 
features of his life and work, so far as known to us.- 一 

Nothing can yield us a _ more instructive answer as to 
the relation borne by the Artists modus operandi to the 
synthetic operations of the Reason, than a correct appre- 
hension of the course pursued by Beethoven in the unfold- 
ing of his musical genius， For it to have been a logical 
procedure，he must consciously have changed，or even 
overthrown the outward forms of music; but we never 
light upon a trace of that. Assuredly there never was an 
artist who pondered less upon his art， The aforesaid 
brusque impetuosity of his nature shews us how he felt 
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as an actual personal injury，almost as direct as every 
other shackle of convention，the ban imposed upon his 
genius by those forms.， Yet his rebellion consisted in 
nothing but the exuberant unfolding of his inner genius， 
unrestrainable by those outward forms themselves. Never 
did he radically alter an existing form of instrumental 
music ; in his last sonatas，quartets，Symphonies and so 
forth, we may demonstrate beyond dispute a structure such 
as of the fhrst，But compare these works with one another ; 
compare e.g. the Eighth Symphony in F with the Second 
in D, and marvel at the wholly new world that fronts us in 
wellnigh the identical form ! 

Here is shewn once more the idiosyncrasy of German 
nature, that Profoundljy inward gift which stamps its mark 
on every form by moulding it afresh from within, and thus 
is saved from the necessity of outward overthrow. Thus 
is the German no revolutionary, but a reformer ; and thus 
he wins at last a wealth of forms for the manifesting of his 
inner nature, as never another nation. In the Frenchman 
this deep internal spring seems silted up : wherefore,， when 
troubled by the outer form of matters in his State or 
art，he fancies he mnust dash it into atoms，as though 
the new，the pleasanter form would thereafter leap into 
existence of itself。 Thus，strange as it may sound，his 
mutiny is really directed against his own nature，which 
never displays an inch more depth than already in that 
troubling Form. On the contrary it has not harmed the 
German spirit's evolution, that our Poetic literature of the 
Middje Ages drew its_ nurture from the adaptation of 
French chivalric poems : the inner depth of a Wolfram 
von 卫 schenbach shaped eternal types of poesy from that 
selfsame “stuff ”whose primal form is stored for us as 
nothing but a curiosity,* So, too, did we adopt the classic 
FEorm of Greek and Roman culture, followed their mode 
of speech，their metres，and knew to make our own the 
antique view of things (4zpscpatzxNp]) i but always giving 
voice therein to our own inmost spirit， Thus we took over 

”Chrktien de Troyes' twelfth-century Poem，Zerceza/ /Cai017. 一 Tr， 
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Mnusic, with all its forms, from the Italians ; and what we 
Poured into them，we have before us in the unfathomable 
works of Beethoven. 

To attempt to explain those works themselves, were an 
act of folly， As we follow their order of succession，with 
ever growing distinctness must we perceive in them the 
Permeation of the musical form by the Genius of Mnusic. 
"Tis as though the works of his forerunners were 3a painted 
transparency seen by daylight, a quite inferior type of art， 
obviously beneath comparison in drawing or colour with 
the works of the painter proper and therefore looked down 
upon by all true connoisseurs as a pseudo-artwork : erected 
for the embellishment of feasts，at Princely banquets，to 
entertain luxurious company and so forth,* the virtuoso 
Placed the candle of his art-dexterity in front of it, instead 
of at its back, to light it up. But Beethoven comes, and 
sets this Painting in the hush of Night，between the world 
of semblance and the deep interior world of all things" 
essence，from whence he brings behind the Picture the 
light of the Clairvoyant : and lol it shimmers into won- 
drous life，a_ second world now stands before us，a world 
whereof the grandest masterpiece of Raphael himself could 
give us no foreboding. 

Here the might of the musician is conceivable as nothing 
but Magic. It certainly is an enchanted state into which 
we fall while listening to a true Beethovenian masterwork， 
when in every Particle of the piece 一 which our sober senses 
would tell us was merely the technical means of exhibiting 
a given form 一 we discern a supernatural life (5ezsterpit1te 
ZebeApidtppetzl)，an agency now soothing now appalling，a 

”Cf Schopenhauers 太 ep al 到. 2 大 vol 1 838: “Light has become 
the symbol of all good and salutary things .，， ，colours directly rouse in us a 
lively pleasure，which reaches the highest pitch when they are transparent)?” 
and, on the other hand，Goethe's 85lhpelop Metzher, Book III. cap. vi. (Carlyle”s 
transjation) :和 了 These virtues were to advance together to recite the Prince's 
praises， and fnally to encircle his bust with garlands of fowers and laurels ; 
behind which a transparency might be inserted，representiog the princely Hat， 
and his name iiluminated on it . . . But how can it fatter any reasonable man 


to see himself set up in efhgy，and his name glimmering on oiled paper?”， 
一 Tr. 
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Pulse, a thrill, a throb of joy, of yearning, fearing， grief and 
ecstasy，whilst it all appears to take its motion from the 
depths of our own inner being. For in Beethoven's music 
the factor of so great moment for the history of Art is this : 
each technical accidentia of art,， each convention employed 
by the artist for sake of making himself intelligible to the 
world outside him, itself is raised to the supreme import- 
ance of a direct outpouring of his spirit， As I have 
remarked elsewhere，we here have no subsidiaries，no 
more foiling to the melody, but the whole is melody, every 
voice in the accompaniment，each rhythmic note, ay een 
the pauses. 

Since it is quite impossible to discuss the _ essential sub- 
stance of Beethoven's music without promptly falling into 
the tone of rhapsody, and since we have already sought by 
the Philosophers aid to gain some clearer knowledge of the 
true essence of Music in general (and consequently of 
Beethovenian music in particular), if we are to abstain from 
the impossible we still must rivet our attention to the Per- 
sonal Beethoven, the focus of all the rays of light that issue 
from his wonder-world. 一 

So let us ask whence Beethoven derived this force，or 
rather 一 as the mystery of Nature's gifts must needs remain 
close-veiled to us, and the very existence of this force we 
can but unquestioningly infer from its effect 一 let us seek to 
ascertain by what peculiarity of personal character，and 
through what moral bent, the great master was enabled to 
concentrate that force upon this one stupendous effect that 
constitutes his deed for Art. We have seen that we mnust 
here dismiss all assumption of a reasoning Process (Jer- 
NU1NNlexrpe7zttlz33) that haply imight have guided the de- 
velopment of his artistic bent， No: we shall have to 
abide by that virile force of character to whose infuence 
over the unfolding of the masters inner genius we have 
already had to allude. 

That reference itself brought Beethoven into comparison 
with Haydn and Mozart. Upon considering the outer 
lives of these last two，again，we fnd Mozart standing 
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midway between Haydn and Beethoven， 己 ayam was and 
renmained a prince's musical o 作 cer， with the duty of cater- 
ing for the entertainment of his pomp-struck master. 
Temporary respites, such as his visits to London, effected 
little alteration in the practice of his art ; for there, too, he 
was always the musician recommended to，and paid by 
noble lords. Docile and devout, the peace of his kind and 
cheerful temper stayed unru 角 ed till advanced old age ; only 
the eye that looks upon us from his portrait, is suffused 
with a gentle melancholy. 一 The life of 人 osgaxb on the 
other hand, was one continuous struggle for a peacefully 
assured existence, against the most unequal odds，Caressed 
as a child by the half of 下 urope，as youth he hnds all 
satisfaction of his sharpened longings made doubly di 角 cult， 
and from manhood on he miserably sickens toward an 
early grave. To him the musical service of a royal master 
became unbearable forthwith : he seeks to support himself 
on the plaudits of the larger public，gives concerts and 
“academies”; the fugitive wage is squandered on the joys 
of life， If Haydn's przzzce demanded constant change of 
entertainment，Mozart no less had to Plan something new 
from day to day to tempt the public ; hastiness in concep- 
tion and execution，given an acquired routine，will mostly 
explain the character of their works， His truly noble 
masterworks Haydn did not write _ until already an old 
man，in enjoyment of a competence insured by foreign 
fame，Mozart never arrived at comfort : his loveliest works 
were Sketched between the elation of one hour and the 
anguish of the next， Thus again and again his hopes are 
set on a handsome royal pension, as _ guarantee of a mode 
of life more favourable to artistic production. What his 
开 aiser withholds is offered him by a King of Prussia : he 
remains true to“his aiser”and perishes in destitution， 
Had Zee 上 ovem refccted on the lives of his two great 
Predecessors，and taken cold Reason for the chooser of his 
ownmn, it could not have guided him more safely than in fact 
was done by the naive dictates of his inborn character。， It 
is amazing to see how everything here was determined by 
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the potent instinct of Nature. Quite Plainly is this ex- 
pressed in Beethoven's abhorrence of a life like Haydn's. 
One glance at the youthful Beethoven, indeed, must have 
Su 分 ced to turn any Prince from the thought of making 
lpzsg one his Kapellmeister， Still more strongly does his 
complexion come out in those features which preserved 
him from a fate such as that of Mozart. Thrown like him 
upon a world where the Useful alone can pay itself the 
Beautiful only gets paid when it fatters the senses, but the 
Sublime mnust go without all manner of return，Beethoven 
found himself debarred in advance from propitiating the 
world with beauty，That beauty and effeminacy must rank 
as one and the same to him，his physiognomy declared 
at once with overpowering distinctness。 The world of 
Appearance had but a poor apbroach to_ him， The well- 
nigh unearthly poignance of his eye saw nothing in the 
outer world but plaguing perturbations of his inner world， 
and to hold them at arm's length made out his almost only 
rapport with that world， IThus paroxysm ( 克 xra7zt2pj) be- 
comes the expression of his visage : the paroxysm of def- 
ance holds this nose, this mouth at strain，a strain that 
never can relax to smiles, but only to gargantuan laughter. 
Though it has been an axiom of physiology that, for high 
mental gifts, a large brain must be set in a thin and delicate 
brain-pan 一 as if to facilitate immediate _ recognition of 
things outside us, 一 yet upon examination of the dead man's 
remains some years ago it transpired that, in keeping with 
an exceptional strength of the whole bony skeleton，the 
skull was of quite unusual density and thickness. Thus 
Nature shielded a brain of exceeding tenderness, that 让 
might solely look within，and_ chronicle the visions of a 
lofty heart in quiet undisturbed,* ”What this fearsomely 
rugged Strength surrounded and preserved,， was an inner 
world of such tenuous dejlicacy that, given defenceless to 
the rough fngering of the outer world, it must straightway 

”So schiitzte die Natur in ihm ein Cehirn von ibermassiger Zartheit，damit 


es Dur nach innen blicken，und die Weltschau eines grossen Herzes in Unges- 
tbrter Ruhe iiben konnte. 一 
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have melted into air, 一 like that radiant spirit of light and 
love，Mozart. 

Now say, how such a being would look out upon the world 
from so close-barred a dwelling ! 一 Assuredly the inner 
Promptings ( 丈 zUexzxi1eple) of such a man could never or 
but impalpably, affect his conception of the outer world ; 
they were at once too ardent and too delicate, to cleave to 
any of the semblances his eye but grazed in timid haste， 
and fnally with that suspicion of the ever-unappeased. 
Here nothing drew him with those Reeting fetters of illusion 
which still could tempt Mozart to sally from his inner 
world in quest of outer enjoyment， A childlike pleasure in 
the distractions of a lively capital could scarce so much as 
appeal to Beethoven, for the promptings of his will were far 
too strong to fnd the smallest satisfaction in such super- 
ficial pastimes. Whilst this encouraged his bent towards 
solitude，the latter coincided with his destiny to inde- 
pendence. A marvellously certain instinct led him here， 
and_ became the mainspring of each utterance of his 
character.。 No reasoning could have directed him more 
Plainly, than this peremptory dictate of his instinct.， What 
induced Spinoza to support himself by glass-cutting ; what 
flled our Schopenhauer with that care to keep his little 
heritage intact 一 determining his whole outer life，and 
accounting for otherwise inexplicable traits in his char- 
acter 一 namely the recognition that the sincerity of philo- 
Sophic research js always seriously imperilled by a depend- 
ence on the necessity of earning money by scientifc 
labours : that selfsame thing determined Beethoven in his 
defance of the world，his love of solitude，the wellnigh 
boorish tastes displayed in his choice of a mode of living. 

Beethoven too, to be sure，had to earn his living by his 
musical ]abours. But，as smiling comfort had no charms 
for him，he had the less need either to engage in rapid， 
Superfhcial work，or to make concessions to a taste that 
naught but sweets could capture， The more he thus lost 
touch with the outer world，the clearer-sighted did he turn 
his gaze upon his world within， And the more familiar he 
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becomes with the administration of his inner riches，the 
more consciously does he propound his outward require- 
ments，actually requesting his patrons no longer to pay 
him for his works，but to_ ensure his being able to work 
entirely for himself without one thought for all the world. 
And so it happened, for the first time in the life of any 
musician，that a few benevolent persons of high station 
Pledged themselves to maintain Beethoven in the desired 
state of independence， Arrived at a similar crisis in his 
life，Mozart, too Soon worn out had gone to ground.、 This 
great boon conferred on Beethoven，albeit not continued 
without break and undiminished，yet formed the base of 
that peculiar harmony which shewed itself henceforward in 
the master's still so strangely-fashioned life， He felt him- 
self victor and knew that he belonged to the world but as 
a freeman， As for it, it must take him as it found him，To 
his high-born patrons he behaved as a despot, and nothing 
could be got from him save what and when he Pleased. 

But never and in nothing had he pleasure, save in what 
henceforth engrossed him : the Play of the magician with 
the hgures of his inner world. For the outer now had 
faded out completely，not because its sight was reft from 
him by blindness, but since _ dearess held it hnally far of 任 
his ear ”The ear had been the only organ through which 
the outer world could still disturb him : to his eye it was 
long since dead， What yazp the spelibound dreamer when 
he wandered through Vienna's bustling streets， with open 
eyes fxed hard on distance，and animated solely by the 
waking of his inner tone-world ?一 The advent and exacer- 
bation of his aural malady distressed him terribly，and 
moved him to deep melancholy : about his total deafness， 
and especially the loss of all ability to listen to perform- 
ances of music，we hear no _ serious complaint from him ; 
merely the intercourse of life was rendered di 角 cult，an 
intercourse that in itself had_ never any charm for him, and 
which he now avoided more and more emphatically. 

全 musician sans ears ! 一 Can one conceive an eyeless 
Painter 
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But the blinded .Seer we know Tiresias to whom the 
world of Appearance has closed itself and whose inner eye 
beholds instead the ground of ali appearances : his fellow 
is the deaf musician who now，untroubled by lifexs uproam， 
but listens to his inner harmonies, now from his depths but 
speaks to that world 一 for it has nothing more to tell him. 
So is genius freed from all outside it, at home forever with 
and in itself Whoso could then have seen Beethoven with 
the vision of Tiresias, what a wonder must have opened to 
him : a world walking among men, 一 the In-itself of the 
world as a living, moving man ! 一 

And now the musician's eye grew bright within. Now 
did he gaze upon Appearance, and, ilumined by his inner 
light, it cast a wondrous refex back upon his inner soul. 
Now speaks but the essence of things to him, and shews 
them in the tranquil light of Beauty. Now does he under- 
stand the woods, the brook, the fields, the clear blue sky， 
the merry throng, the loving pairn the song of birds, the 
focking clouds, the raging of the storm, the happiness of 
rhythmic rest， And all his seeing and his fashioning is 
steeped in that marvellous serenity (Zeztexpet) which 
Music first acquired through him. 正 ven the cry，so 
immanent in every sound of Nature, is lulled to smiling : 
the world regains its childhood's innocence.* “To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise "一 who has not heard 
these words of the Redeemer，when listening to the 
“了 Pastoral Symphony ”? 

Now thrives apacethat power of shaping the unfathomable， 
the never-seen, the ne'er experienced，which yet becomes 
a most immediate experience, of most transparent comPpre- 
hensibility， The joy of wielding this new power turns 
next to humour : all grief of Being breaks before this vast 
enjoyment of the play therewith ; the world-creator Brahma 


”Die Welt gewinnt ihre Kindesunschuld wieder.” Cf 7axzepitziser， 
act ij, : “了 Ia, jetzt erkenne ich sie wieder，die schone Welt，der ich entrtckt ! 
Der Jiimmel blickt auf mich hernieder die Fluren brangen reich geschmitckt” 
and Paxrt1en act iii. : “Das dankt deon allie KKreatur，was all da bliiht und 
bald erstirbt,， da die entsiindigte Natur heut' ihren Unschulds-Tag erwirbt.” 
一 Tr 
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is laughing at himselft* as he sees how hugely he had 
duped himself ; guiltlessness re-won disports it with the 
sting of guilt atoned ; freed conscience banters with its 
torment overpassed. 

Never has any art in the world created aught so radiant 
(etzuas SO Petztexey) as these Symphonies in A and F, with 
all their so_ closely allied tone-works from this godlike 
Period of the master's total deafness. The effect upon the 
hearer is precisely that deliverance from all earthly guilt， 
as the after-effect is the feeling of a forfeited Paradise 
wherewith we return to the world of semblances， Thus 
do these glorious works preach penitence and a contrite 
heart with all the depth of a divine revelation， 

Here the only zsthetic term to use is the .xbLMze : for 
here the operation of the Radiant at once transcends all 
Pleasure in the Beautiful, and leaves it far behind， Each 
challenge of self-vaunting 及 eason is hushed forthwith by 
the Magic mastering our whole nature ; knowledge pleads 
confession of its error+ and the transport of that avowal 
bids our deepest soul to shout for joy, however earnestly 
the spellbound features of the listener betray his marvel at 
the impotence of all our seeing and our thinking to plumb 
this truest of all worlds. 一 

What of the human being of this world-rapt genius could 
there be left for observation of the world ” What could the 
eye of earthly man behold in him when now it faced him? 
Nothing，surely，but the misunderstandable，just as he 
himself had no communion with our world save that of 
misunderstanding : our world as to which the naive great- 
ness of his heart set him in constant contradiction with 
himsel8 only to be harmonised again upon the loftiest 
footing of his art. Whenever his reason tried to com- 
prehend the world，his mind was set at rest by the 


*Cf Wotan ip zjtzead ji “my jovial god who craves his own undoing ?” 
(Zetter to 4 Aoche Jan. 1854). 一 工 r. 

+ 和 Die Erkenntniss fieht mit dqem Bekenntniss ihres Irrthumes.” Cf 
aryl act. ji. : “Bekenntniss wird Schuld und Reue enden，Erkenntniss in 
Sinn die Thorheit wenden." 一 Tr. 
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teachings of Optimism，such as the maudlin (scpzoixzzt- 
exzycp) Humanistic tenets of last century had raised into 
a _ commonplace of the bourgeoisely religious world， ach 
mental doubt his own experiences of Life advanced against 
the_ correctness of this doctrine, he combated with hard- 
and-fast religious maxims. His Inmost told him : Love 
is god ; and so he wrote down : God is love，Jn the works 
of our poets，only what laid emphatic stress upon this 
dogma could meet with his approval ; though “Faust” 
had a powerful and lasting fascination for him, his special 
reverence was paid to 开 lopstock and many a shallower 
Preacher of Humanity， His moral principles were of the 
strictest bourgeois stripe; a frivolous tone would make him 
foam， Certainly he thus offered to the most observant 
company no single sign of breadth of intellect, and, for all 
Bettina's gushings over Beethoven，Goethe may well have 
had a heart-ache in his conversations with him. But just 
as, caring naught for luxury, he frugally kept watch on his 
fnances，nay，often with a misers parsimony，so in his 
rigorously religious morals is expressed that surest instinct 
in power whereof he guarded his noblest of possessions, the 
freedom of his genius, against the subjugating infuence of 
the world around him. 

He lived in Vienna，knew no Place but Vienna : that 
says enough. 

The Austrian, brought up in the school of the Roman 
Jesuits after the uprooting of every vestige of German Pro- 
testantism, had even lost the proper accent for his speech ; 
like the classic names of the antique world, it was taught 
him now in nothing but an un-German latinisation. Ger- 
man spirit，German character and customs，were explained 
to him from class-books of Spanish and Italian origin ;on 
the soil of a falsiftied history, a falsihed science, a falsihed 
religion, a populace by nature prone to mirth and gaiety 
had been nursed into a scepticism which 一 as every fbre of 
the true, the free, the sterling, was to be plucked out with 
all despatch 一 could only take the form of rank frivolity. 

'Twas the same spirit that had imposed on the only art 
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still practjised in Austria, on Music, that development and 
truly humbling tendence which we have already passed in 
review.。 We have seen how Beethoven warded off this 
tendence by the strength of his own nature, and now we 
see an equal force at work in him to vehemently ward of 
a frivolous tendency of life and mind，A catholic baptised 
and bred, the whole spirit of German protestantism breathed 
in this bent of his，。 And as artist, again, it led him to the 
path whereon he was to meet the only comrade in his art 
to whom he could pay obeisance，the only musician he 
could take to his heart as revealer of the deepest secret 
of his nature， If Haydn passed as teacher of the youth， 
for the mightily unfolding art-life of the man our great 
JebartiaN Pacp became his leader. 

Bach's wonder-work became his bible ; in it he read, and 
clean forgot that world of clangour，heard no longer. 
There stood inscribed the answer to the riddle of his 
deepest dream, that answer the poor Leipzig Cantor erst 
had penned as everlasting Symbol of the new，the other 
world， The same mysteriously inwoven lines and wondrous 
scrolls wherein the secret of the world of light and all its 
shapes had dawned upon great 4LOxecpl Dzze the spell- 
book of the necromantist who bids the macrocosmic light 
to shine upon the microcosm. What none save the eye of 
the German spirit could look on, none but xx ear perceive ; 
what drove that spirit's inmost conscience to irresistibly 
protest against all bonds imposed upon it from withonut : 
that Beethoven deciphered in his holiest of books, and 一 . 
himself became a holy one. 一 

But how could Zizz“holy one”(gexade diesey ezltpoe) 
conform his life to his hallowedness? For it was given 
him indeed“to speak the deepest wisdom,”but “in a 
tongue his reason did not understand.” Mnust not his 
commune with the world resemble nothing but that state of 
the awakened out of deepest sleep, the toilsome effort to 
recall the blissful vision of his inner soul ” A similar state 
may be imagined in the case of the religious saint when， 
driven by the most inevitable life-need, he tutrns to some 
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measure of rapprochement with the practices of common 
life : saving that in that Want itself this saint distinctly 
recognises the penance for a mortals life of sin，and in 
his patient bearing of it he makes his very burden the 
inspired means of his redemption ; whereas that hallowed 
seer simply grasps the penance' meaning as 3a torture, and 
drags his portion of all Being's guilt as nothing but a 
Sufferer.* And so the optimist's error avenges itself by 
heightening both that suffering and his resentment. 了 ach 
sign of callousness that meets him, every trace of rigour or 
Self-seeking that he ever and again observes, revolts him as 
an incomprehensible perversion of that original Goodness 
of man to which he cleaves with a religious faith， Thus 
he is perpetually hurled from the paradise of his inner 
harmony to the hell of an existence flled with fearful 
discords, and only as artist can he fnally resolve them into 
harmony，. 

If we would set before ourselves the Picture of a day 
from our “holy one's”1life, we scarce could gain a better 
than from one of those marvellous tone-pieces themselves ; 
though, not to deceive ourselves, we mnust follow the course 
we adopted when referring the genesis of Music as an art 
to the phenomenon of the Dream, that is to say, emPloy- 
ing it as a mere analogy, and not identifying one thing 
with the other In illustration of such a veritable day 
from Beethoven's inmost jife 工 will choose the great 
C-spa1 力 Mt1NO7 Guardtet+: and what we scarce could do 
while listening to it, as we then are forced to leave behind 
all cut-and-dry comparisons and give ourselves entirely 
to the direct revelation from another world, we may find 
attainable in a measure when conjuring up this tone-poem 
in our memory. 匡 ven thus，however，L must leave the 
reader's phantasy to supply the living details of the Picture， 

4 4Nur dass dieser in der Noth des Lebens selbst deutlich die Sithne 人 ur 
ein siindiges Dasein erkennt，und in deren geduldiger 也 rtragung sogar Imnit 
Begeisterung das Mittel der Erlbsung ergreift， wogegen jener heilige Seher den 
Sinn qer Busse einfach als Quail aufhfasst，und seine Daseins-Schuld eben nur 


als Leidender abtragt 一 
+ CfL Vol IV.，p. 323. 一 Tr. 
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and therefore simply offer the assistance of a skeleton 
outline. 

The lengthy opening Adagio，surely the saddest thing 
ever said in notes, I would term the awaking on the dawn 
of a day“that in its whole long course shall ne'er fulfil one 
wish, not oze wish t"* Yet it is alike a penitential Prayer 
a communing with God in hrm belief of the 下 ternal Good- 
ness. 一 The inward eye then traces the consoling vision 
(4Uwegyo 6/8), perceptible by it alone, in which that longing 
becomes a Sweet but plaintive Playing with itself : the 
image of the inmost dream takes waking form as a love- 
liest remembrance.。 And now (with the short transitional 
LUeegxro Modexrato) 'tis as if the master grown conscious of 
his art，were settling to work at his magic; its re-Sum- 
moned force he practises (4LMNpdaxzte 2/4) on the raising of 
one graceful hgure, the blessed witness of inherent inno- 
cence, to fnd a ceaseless rapture in that hgure's never- 
ending，nhever-heard-of transformation by the prismatic 
changes of the everlasting light he casts thereon. 一 Then 
we seem to see him，profoundly gladdened by himself 
direct his radiant glances to the outer world (Presio 2/2) : 
once more it stands before him as in the 了 Pastoral 
Symphony, all shining with his inner joy ; "tis as though 
he heard the native accents of the appearances that move 
before him in a rhythmic dance, now blithe now blunt (CexO). 
He looks on Life，and seems to ponder (Short 4dagrzo 
3/4) how to set about the tune for Life itself to dance to : 
a brief but gloomy brooding, as if the master were plunged 
in his soubs profoundest dream， One glance has shewn 
him the inner essence of the world again : he wakes, and 
Strikes the strings into a dance the like whereof the world 
had never heard (4Uepgxro zale)，'Tis the dance of the 
whole world itself : wild joy, the wail of pain, love's trans- 
port，utmost bliss，grie8 frenzy，riot，suffering ; the light- 
ning hickers, thunders growl : and above it the stupendous 
fddler who bans and bends it all，who leads it haught- 
ily from whirlwind into whirlpool to the brink of the 

”Goethe's Faxst. 一 Tr. 
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abyss*# ;一 he smiles at himself for to him this sorcery was the 
merest play. 一 And night beckons him， His day is done. 一 


It is impossible to keep Beethoven the man before us 
for an instant，without at once re-calling Beethoven the 
wonderful mnusician to explain him. 

We have seen how the instinctive tendence of his life 
ran parallel with the tendence to emancipate his art ; as he 
himself could be no lackey in the pay of Luxury, so should 
his music, too,be freed from every token of subjection to a 
frivolous taste， And of how his optimistic creed went 
hand-in-hand with an instinctive tendence to enlarge the 
province of his art we have_ evidence，of the sublimest 
natfvety, in his Wzzztp .9Syzitppozt7 z0242 CNoxraziyeyi into whose 
genesis we now must look, to make clear the marvellous 
connexXion of these two root-tendencies in the nature of our 
“Saint 一 

The same bent that led Beethoven's reasoning faculty to 
frame for itself the &ood human being, guided him in the 
construction of this“…good man's”7zielody，Melody having 
lost its innocence at the hand of our art-musicians，he 
wished to restore to it this purest innocence，One has only 
to recall the Italian Opera-melody of last century, to recog- 
nise in that singular scarecrow the abjcct servant of the 
Mode and its ends : through Fashion and its uses Music 
had been brought so low that wanton taste demanded of it 
only something new, and new again，because the melody 
of yesterday was past all listening-to to-day. But Melody 
was also the sheet-anchor of our Instrumental-music, whose 
employment for the ends of a by no means noble social 
life we have already mooted above. 

Here ay had soon laid hands on the blunt bnut 
cheery folk-dance，whose strains he often quite recognis- 
ably borrowed from the dances of Hungarian peasants in 
his immediate neighbourhood ; but he thus remained in a 
lower sphere with a strong impress of narrow provincialism. 
From what sphere，then，was this Nature-melody to be 

CCf Lenau's Faxil ns cited in Liszt's .Jepprilo- 7aleer. 一 Tr， 
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derived, to bear a nobler an eternal character ” For even 
that peasant-dance-tune of Haydn's had its chief attraction 
as a piquant curiosity, in nowise as a purely-human type of 
art for every age， Yet it was impossible to fnd that type 
in the hijgher spheres of our society, for that was just where 
reigned the patchedq and powdered melody of the opera- 
singer and ballet-dancer a nest of every vice， So Beethoven 
went Haydn's way; only, he no longer served up the folk- 
dance tune at a prince's banquet, but, in an ideal sense, he 
Played it for the Folk itself to dance to， Now it is a 
Scotch，now a Russian，now an old-French folk-tune，in 
which he recognised the dreamt nobility of Innocence,， and 
at whose feet he laid his whole art in homage. But one 
Hungarian peasant-dance (in the hnal movement of his 
Symphony in A) he played for the whole of Nature, so 
Played that who could see her dancing to it in orbital 
8gyrations must deem he saw a planet brought to birth 
before his very eyes， 

But his aim was to find the archetype of innocence， 
the ideal“good man ”of his belief* to wed him with his 
“God is love” One might almost think the master had 
already Seized the clue in his “,.9zz1ozptza exorcae”: the 
unusually simple theme of its last movement，a theme he 
worked again elsewhere, seems meant as a scaffold for this 
Purpose ; but the wealth of exquisite melos he built upon 
it still pertains too much to the sentimental Mozartian 
cantabile，sSo characteristically developed and expanded 
by himselft to rank as attainment of the aforesaid aim. 一 
The clue is plainer in the jubilant closing section of the 
C -minor Symphony，where the naivety of the simple 
march-tune， moving almost exclusively on tonic and 
dominant in the nature - scale of horns and trumpets， 
appeals to us the more as the whole symphony now seems 
to have been nothing but a straining of our attention for 
it ;like the bank of clouds, now torn by storm, now stirred 
by gentlest breezes，from whence the sun at last breaks 
forth in splendour. 

”CCf Paryrr1ael acti :Wer ist gut? 一 Tr. 
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At like time (and this apparent digression has an 
important bearing on our subject) the C-minor Symphony 
appeals to us as one of those rarer conceptions of the 
masters in which a stress of bitter passion, the fundamental 
note of the commencement，mounts rung by rung through 
consolation, exaltation, till it breaks into the joy of con- 
scious_ victory. Here lyric pathos already verges on the 
definitely dramatic, in an ideal sense ; and though it might 
be doubted whether the purity of Musical Conception 
would not ultimately suffer by the pursuance of this path， 
through its leading to the dragging-in of fancies altogether 
foreign to the spirit of Music，yet it cannot be denied that 
the master was in nowise Prompted by a truant ft of 
asthetic speculation，but simply and solely by an ideal 
instinct sprung from Musics ownest realm.* As shewn 
when we started on this jast inquiry, that instinct coincided 
with the struggle to rescue from every plausible objection 
raised by his experience of life the conscious belief in human 
nature's original goodness，or haply to regain it， Those 
conceptions of the masters which breathe wellnigh through- 
out the spirit of sublimest gladness (Cezlexpetl) belong 
Pre-eminently，as we have seen，to the period of that 
blessed seclusion which seems upon arrival of his total 
deafness to have wholly rapt him from this world of pain. 
From the sadder mood that reappears in certain of his 
most important works we perhaps have no need to infer a 
downfall of that inner gladness，since we undoubtedly 


* 4 Jier betritt das jyrische Pathos fast schon den Boden einer idealen 
Dramatik im bestimmteren Sinne，und，wice es zweifelhaft qinken dtirfte，ob 
auf diesem Wege die musikalische 玫 onzeption nicht bereits in ihrer Reinheit 
getriibt werdqen mochte，weil sie zur Herbeiziehung von Vorstellungen verleiten 
Imitsste，wWelche an sich dem GOeiste der Musik durchaus fremd erscheinen, so ist 
andererseits wiederum nicht zu verkennen,， dass der Meister keinesweges durch 
eine abirrende aisthetische Spekulation，sondern lediglich durch einen dem 
eigensten Gebiete der Mnusik entkeimten，durchaus idealen Instinkt hierin 
geleitet wurde." 一 A somewhat di 外 cult sentence to translate，as our author in 
this essay has studiously avoided ali direct reference to post-Beethovenian com- 
Posers, and yet the key to the Present generalisntion would appear to lie in the 
remarks upbon Berlioz contained in his Zeller o1 Naz05 .SYANDAhONTC PocmpT 
Vol. III. 一 Tr. 
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should make a grave mistake if we thought the Artist could 
ever conceive save in a state of profound cheerfulness of soul. 
The mood expressed in the conception must therefore 
belong to that world's-Jdea itself which the artist seizes 
and interprets in his artwork， But，as we have taken for 
granted that in Music the Idea of the whole World reveals 
itself the inspired mnusician must necessarily be included in 
that Idea, and what he utters is therefore not his personal 
opinion of the world，bnut the World itself with all its 
changing moods of grief and joy，of weal and woe， The 
conscious doubt of Beetporvez 1pe ze was included in this 
World, as well ; and thus his doubt is speaking for itself in 
nowise as an object of his refection，when he brings the 
world to such expression as in his Ninth Symphony, for 
instance， whose first movement certainly shews us the Idea 
of the world in its most terrible of 1lights. Elsewhere， 
however this very work affords us unmistakable evidence 
of the purposely ordaining will of its creator;j we are 
brought face to face with it when he stops the frenzy of 
despair that overwhelms each fresh appeasement, and, with 
the anguished cry of one awaking from a nightmare，he 
speaks that actual Word whose ideal sense is none other 
than :“ Man, despite all, zs good !” 

It has always been a stumbling-block, not only to Criti- 
cism, but to the ingenuous Feeling，to see the master here 
falling of a sudden out of Music,in a manner as if stepping 
outside the magic circle he himself had drawn, and appeal- 
ing to a mental faculty entirely distinct from that of 
musical conception， In truth this unprecedented stroke of 
art resembles nothing but the sudden waking from a dream， 
and we feel its comforting effect upon the tortured dreamer ; 
for never had a mnusician led us through the torment of the 
world so relentlessly and without end， So it was with a 
veritable leap of despair that the divinely nafve mastem， 
inspired by nothing save his magic，set foot on that new 
world of Light from out whose soil the long-sought godlike- 
Sweet and guileless-human melody bloomed forth to greet 
him with its purity. 
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Thus with even what we have styled the ordaining will 
that led him to this melody，we find the master still abiding 
in the realm of Mnusic，the world's Idea; for it is not the 
meaning of the Word, that really takes us with this entry 
of the human voice, but the human character of that voice. 
Neither is it the thought expressed in Schiller's verses, that 
occupies our minds thereafter, but the familiar sound of the 
choral chant ; in which we ourselves feel bidden to join 
and thus take part in an ideal Divine Service, as the con- 
gregation really did at entry of the Chorale in S，Bach's 
great Passions， In fact it is obvious，especially with the 
chief-melody propem that Schillers words have been built 
in perforce and with no_ great skill ;* for this melody had 
frst unrolled its breadth before us as an entity Zex ye2， 
entrusted to the _ instruments alone，and there had thrilled 
us with the nameless joy of a Paradise regained. 

Aever has the highest art Produced a thing more artistic- 
ally simpjle than this strain，whose chiidlike innocence as 
though breathes into us a holy awe when first we hear the 
theme in unaccented whispers from the bass instruments 
of the string-orchestra in unison， It then becomes the 
Ca]zltUs 1z11tUS the Chorale of the ncew communion, round 
which，as round SBach's own church-chorales，the har- 
monic voices groul) themselves in counterpoint. There is 
nothing to_ equal the sweet intensity of life this primal 
strain of spotless innocence acquires from every new- 
arising voice ; till each adornment，every added gem of 
Passion，unites with it and in it，like the brcathing world 
around a fnal proclamation of divinest love. 十 一 


Surveying the historical advance which the art of Music 
made through Beethoven,， we may define it as the winning 


”*“ (Canz ersichtlich ist es dass nainentlich der eigentlichen Haubtmelodie 
die Worte Schillers, sogar mit wenigem Geschicke, nothdiirftig erst untergelegt 
sind. ”一 

二 Nichts gileicht der holden Innigkeit，zu welcher jede neu hinzutretende 
Stimme diese Urweise reinster Unschuid belebt，bis jeder Secehnuck，jede 
Pracht der gesteigerten mphndung an ihr und in ihr sich vereinigt，wie die 
athmehde Welt um ein endjich geoeffenbartes Jogma reinster Liebe, 一 
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of a faculty withheld from her before : in virtue of that 
acquisition she mounted far beyond the region of the 
asthetically Beautiful，into the sphere of the absolutely 
Sublime ; and here she is freed from all the hampering 
of traditional or _ conventional forms，through her flling 
their every nook and cranny with the life of her ownest 
spirit， And to the heart of every human being this gain 
reveals itself at once through the character conferred by 
Beethoven on mnusic's chiefest Form, on LIeloay which has 
now rewon the utmost natural simplicity, the fount whereat 
in every age for every need, it may renew itself and thrive 
to richest, amplest mnultiplicity。 And this we may sum in 
a single term, inteljigible to everyone : Melody has been 
emancipated by Beethoven from all infuence of the Mode， 
of shifting taste，and raised to an eternal purely-human 
type. Beethoven's mnusic will be understood throughonut 
all time，whereas the mnusic of his predecessors will for the 
most part stay un-understandable save by aid of art- 
historical Refection. 一 

But，on the path whereon Beethoven arrived at this 
memorable ennoblement of Melody, there is yet another 
advance to note: to wit，the new Imeaning gained by 
Focal: mtistic in its relation to purely Instrumental music. 

This meaning was previously unknown to mixed ' vocal- 
and-instrumental music The latter we frst meet in 
compositions for the church, and need have no scruple in 
calling it vocal mnusic spoilt, inasmuch as the orchestra is 
here employed as mere accompaniment or reinforcement to 
the singing voices.， The church-compositions of great S. 
Bach are only to be understood as works for a vocal choir， 
saving that this choir itself is already handled with the 
freedom and mobility of an instrumental orchestra, 一 
which naturally suggested the jlatters introduction for 
reinforcement and support， Then，concurrently with the 
greater and greater decline of the spirit of church-music， 
we fnd added to this mixture the LItalian operatic song 
with orchestral accompaniment，in fashions varying with 
the tinres. JIt was reserved for Beethoven's genius to 
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employ the resujlting compound purely in the sense of an 
Orchestra of increased resources， In his great 40tzss4 
SoleMa115 We have a strictly Symphonic work, of the truest 
Beethovenian spirit， Here the vocal parts are handled 
quite in that sense of human instruments which Schopen- 
hauer very rightiy wished to see alone assigned to them : 
when presented as a musical artwork，the text to which 
these great church-compositions are set is never seized by 
us according to the letter, but simply serves as material for 
the singing ; and it has no disturbing effect on our musical 
impressions for simpjle reason that it starts no train of 
inductive thought (Jrerzz1z7tovoxgteUx1gei，but affects us 
solely through well-known symbolic formulze of faith，as 
indeed is conditioned by its churchly character, 

Moreover the experience that a piece of music loses 
nothing of its character even when the most diverse texts 
are laid beneath it，shews the relation of Music to_ Poetry 
to be a sheer illusion : for it transpires that in vocal music 
it is _ not the poetic thought one seizes 一 which in choral 
singing，in particular，one does not even get intelligibly 
articulated 一 but at most the mood that thought aroused in 
the musician when it moved him to music.* The union of 
Mnusic and Poetry must therefore always end in such a 
subordination of the latter that we can only wonder above 
all at our great German poets returning again and again 
to the problem，to say nothing of the attempt， They 
evidently were instigated by the effect of music in Cpexra : 
and here，at any rate，appeared to jlie the only feld 
whereon the problem might be solved at last. Now， 
whether our poets' hopes were directed more to music's 
formal symmetry of structure，or more to its profoundjly 
stirring effect on the feelings，they obviously could have 
only proposed to use the mighty aids it seemed to offer to 
give thcir poetic aim alike a more precise expression and a 


“和 Denn es bestatigt sich，dass，wenn zu einer Musik gesungen wjrd，nicht 
der Poelische Gedanke，den man nanientlich bei Chorgesangen nicht cinmal 
verstandjlich artikulirt vernimmt， sondern hochstens Das von ihm aufgefasst 
wird，was er im Mnusiker als Musik und zu Mnusik anregte. "一 
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more Searching operation. They may have thought that 
Music would gladly render them this service if in lieu of 
the trivial operatic subject and opera-text，they brought 
her a poetic conception to be taken seriousljy. What 
continually held them back from serious attempts in this 
direction may have been a vague，but legitimate doubt 
whether Poetry would be noticed at all，as such，in its 
co-operation with Music. Upon careful consideration 让 
cannot have escaped them that in Obera，beyond the 
music，only the scenic goings-on, but not the explanatory 
poetic thought，engrossed _ attention ; that Opera，in fact， 
merely arrested peaxzzg and yzgpt in turn， That a perfect 
ssthetic satisfaction was not to be gained for either the 
one receptive faculty or the other is fully accounted for by 
the circumstance noted above，namely that opera-music 
did not attune us to that devotional state (4xziacXb) 一 the 
only one in keeping with Music 一 in which vision is so far 
reduced in Power that the eye no longer sees objects with 
the wonted intensity ; on the contrary, as found before，we 
here were but superficially affected，morc excited than 
flled by the mnusic, and consequently desired to see some- 
thing too, 一 by no means to pzx 包 howevebn for our whoje 
faculty of thought was stolen from us by just that shuttle- 
cock desire for entertainment, thrown hither and'thither in 
its distracting battle with tedium， 

Now the foregoing considerations have made us su 印 - 
ciently famijliar with Beethoven's specifc nature, to under- 
stand at once the master's attitude toward Opexa when he 
categorically refused to ever set an opera-text of frivolous 
tendcency，Ballets, processions, freworks, amorous intrigues 
etc.，to make mnusic for such as these he declined with 
horror.， His music _ required a whole，a high-souled， 
passionate plot, to search it through and through. What 
poet could have offered him the needful hand， One 
solitary trial brought him into contact with a dramatic 
Situation that at least had nothing of the hated frivolity 
about it, and moreover quite harmonised with the master's 
ljeading dogma of Humanity through its glorifcation of 
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wifely troth. And yet this opera-subject embraced so 
much that was foreign to Music and unassimilable, that in 
truth the great Overture to Zeomoxa alone makes really 
Plain to us how Beethoven would have the drama under- 
stood， Who can ever hear that thrilling tone-piece withonut 
being hlled with the conviction that Mnusic includes within 
itself the most consummate Drarra? What is the dramatic 
action of the librettists opera “JILeonora”but an almost 
repulsive watering of the drama we have lived through in 
its overture, a kind of tedious commentary by Gervinus on 
a Scene of Shakespeare's ? 

But the feeling that here occurs to everyone can only be 
made a matter of clear knowledge by our returning to the 
philosophers explanation of Music itself. 

Seeing that Music does not portray the Ideas inherent in 
the world's phenomena, but is itsclf an [Idea of the World， 
and a _ comprehensive one, it naturally includes the Drama 
in itself; as Drama, again, expresses the only world's-Idea 
proportionate (edcazxual) to Music. Drama towers above 
the bounds of Poetry in exactly the same manner as Music 
above those of every other art，and especially of plastic 
art, through its cffect residing solely in the Sublime， As 
a drama does not depict human characters，but lets them 
display their immediate selves, so a piece of music gives usS 
in its motives the character of all the worlds appearances 
according to their inmost essence (41N-szCpJ， Not only are 
the movement, interchange and evolution of these motives 
analogous to_ nothing but the Drama, but a drama repre- 
senting the [world's] Idea can be understood with perfect 
clearness through nothing but those moving, evolving and 
alternating motives of Musics.， We consequently should 
not go far astray, if we defhned Music as man's qualifcation 
a bzt0jt for fashioning the Drama.。 Just as we construct 
for ourselves the world of semblances through application 
of the laws of TIime and Space existing 4 z 思 xzojl in OUuT 
brain, so this conscious representment of the world's Idea 
in Drama would thus be foreordained by those inner jaws 
of Music, operating in the dramatist equally unconsciously 
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with the laws of Causality we bring into employment for 
apperception of the phenomenal world， 

It was a Presage of precisely this, that occurred to ourT 
great German poets ; and perhaps in that guess they gave 
voice withal to the hidden reason of the impossibility of 
explaining .9pakesbpeaxe by other methods. This prodigy 
of a dramatist in fact was comprehensible by no analogy 
with any poet you Please ;ij for which reason，also，all 
zsthetic judgment of him has remained as yet unbased. 
His dramas seem to be so direct a transcript of the world， 
that the axlzsls intervention in their portrayal of the Idea is 
absolutely untraceable, and certainly not demonstrable by 
criticism. So, marvelled at as products of a superhuman 
genius, they became to our great poets a study for discovery 
of the laws of their creation wellnigh in the same manner 
as the wonders of Nature herself. 

With that extraordinary sincerity of his every touch, the 
height to which Shakespeare towered above the Poet 
Proper often comes out ruggedly enough; in the scene 
where Brutus and Cassius fall a-quarrelling (zltxs Cesiz)， 
for instance，we fnd the poet positively treated as a 
“jigging fool” Nowhere do we meet the “poet ”Shake- 
speare，save in the inmost heart of the characters that 
move _ before us in his dramas. 一 Shakespeare therefore 
remained entirely beyond comparison，until in Zeelporvezz 
the _ German genius brought forth a being only to be 
explained through his analogy. 一 If we take the whole 
imPpression left by Shakespeare's world of shapes upon our 
inner feeling，with the extraordinary relief of every char- 
acter that moves therein, and uphold to it the sum-total 
of Beethoven's worlid of motives，with their ineluctable 
incisiveness and defhnition，we cannot but see that the one 
of these worlds completely covers the other, so that each 
is_ contained in each，no matter how remote may seem 
their orbits. 

To make this operation easier let us cite the instance 
where_ Beethoven and Shakespeare join hands over the 
same Subject, the Orzexrlttye /0 CoxztolaMNtUS， TIf we recall to 
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mind the impression made upon us by the fhgure of 
Coriolanus in Shakespeare's drama, and from all the details 
of the complicated plot first single that which lingered 
with us through its bearing on the principal charactem， 
we shall see one solitary shape loom forth : the dehant 
Coriolanus in confict with his inmost voice，that voice 
which only speaks the more unsilenceably when issuing 
from his mothers mouth; and of the dramatic develop- 
ment there will remain but that voice's victory over pride， 
the breaking of the stubbornness of a nature strong beyond 
all bounds， For his drama Beethoven chooses nothing bnut 
these two chief-motives，which make us feel more surely 
than all abstract exposition the inmost essence of that Pair 
of characters. Then if we devoutly follow the movement 
developing solely from the opposition of these two motives 
in strict accordance with their musical character and allow 
in turn the purely-musical detail to work upon us 一 the 
lights and shades, the meetings and partings of these two 
motives, 一 we shall at like time be following the course of 
a drama whose own peculiar method of expression embraces 
all that held our interest, the comPplex blot and clash of 
minor characters，in the acted work of the Playwright. 
What gripped us there as an action set immediately before 
us, almost lived through by ourselves， we here receive as 
inmost kernel of that action ; there set forth by characters 
with all the might of nature-forces, it here is just as sharply 
ljimned by the musician's motives，identical in inmost 
essence with the motives at work in those characters， 
Merely in the one sphere Wose in the other zese, laws of 
movement and dimension take effect. 

We have called Music the revelation of the inner vision 
of the Essence of the world, and Shakespeare we _ might 
term a Beethoven who goes on dreaming though awake. 
What holds their spheres asunder are the formal conditions 
of the ljaws of apperception obtaining in each，The perfect 
art-form would therefore have to take its rise from the 
Point where those respective laws could meet， Now,，what 
makes Shakespecare at once so incomparable and so inex- 
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plicable，is this : those Forms which bound the plays of 
great Calderon himself to prim _ conventionality, and made 
them strictly artist's-works, he saturated with such life that 
they seem dissolved away by Nature : no longer do we 
think we see fictitious men， but real live men before us ; 
and yet they stand so wondrous far from us, that we cannot 
but deem material contact with them as impossible as 让 
we were looking at ghosts. 一 Seeing, then, that Beethoven 
is the very counterpart of Shakespeare even in his attitude 
towards the formal laws of his art, his fulhlling abrogation 
of them，we perhaps may gain the clearest notion of that 
point where their two spheres would touch, or melt into 
each other if we take our philosopher once more for guide, 
and proceed to the goal of his Dream-theory, his hypothesis 
of ghostly apparitions. 

Here our business would lie less with the metaphysical， 
than the physiologic explanation of so-called “second 
sight.” We have already cited our philosophers theory 
that the Dream-organ is situate in that portion of the brain 
which responds to impressions received from the operations 
of the inner organism in profound sleep, and responds in 
a manner analogous to the effect produced by waking im- 
Pressions from the outer world on the portion of the brain 
immediately connected with the organs of sense, now com- 
Pletely at rest，We have also seen that the dream-message 
received by this inner organ can be transmitted [to the 
waking consciousness] only through a second type of 
dream，a _ dream that directly precedes our wakening, and 
which can render in none but an allegoric form the contents 
of the first; and the reason was, that, even in the Prepara- 
tory stage of the brain's awaking to external objects, the 
forms of perception pertaining to the phenomenal world， 
such as Space and Time，mnust already be brought into 
play，and thus construct an image akin to the experi- 
ences of daily life. 一 Further we have compared the work 
of the Musician to the clairvoyante's hypnotic vision 
(Ce Gestcple Cez peELLgepeNQ BezU0O1tde1NEN ,90O1N1NCN2OUL2 )，3S 
the direct transcript of the inmost dream [Japztzax7tz 一 lit. 
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“true-dream "] beheld by her and now imparted，in her 
most active state of clairvoyance，to those outside ; and 
we have found the channel for this message by following 
the genesis and evolution of the world of Sound. 一 Still 
pursuing our analogy，with this physiologic phenomenon 
of hypnotic clairvoyance let us couple its fellow，that of 
ghost-seeing，and borrow from Schopenhauer，again，his 
hypothesis that it is a state of clairvoyance occurring in the 
waking brain ; that is to say, it results from a temporary 
reduction in the waking power of sight，whose clouded 
eyes are now made use of by the inner impulse to impart 
to the form of consciousness most near to waking the mes- 
sage of the inmost veridical dream.,* This shape，projected 
before the eye from within，belongs in nowise to the 
material world of Appearance ; yet it appears to the ghost- 
seer with all the signs and tokens of actual life. With 
this projection of the inner image before the waking eye 一 
an act the inner will can accomplish only in rare and 
extraordinary cases 一 let us now compare the work of 
Shakespeare ; and we shall fnd him to be the ghost-seer 
and spirit-raiser，who from the depths of his own inner 
consciousness conjures the shapes of men from every age， 
and sets them before his waking eye and ours in such a 
fashion that they seem to really live. 

As soon as we have fully grasped the consequences of 
this analogy we may term Beethoven，whom we have 
likened to thec clairvoyant, the hidden motor (Cezt z027Ae71CE7Nz 
Z71zlezgAa1Nd)] of Shakespeare the ghost-seer : what brings 
forth Beethoven's melodies，Projects the spirit-shapes of 
Shakespeare; and both will blcnd into one being, if we let 
the musician enter not only the world of Sound, but at like 


*42Zu diesem，hier analogisch angezogenen, bhysiologischen Phanonmene der 
somnambulen Hellsichtigkcit halten wir nun das andere des Geistersehens，und 
verwenden hierbei wiederum die hypothetische Erklairung Schopenhauer's， 
wonach dieses ein bei wachem Gehirne eintretendes Hellsehen sei ; naimjlich， 
es gehe qieses in Folge eincr Depotenzirung des wachen Gesichtes vor sich， 
dessen jetzt umfortes Sehen er innere Drang zu einer Mittheilung an das dem 
Wachen unmittelbar nahe Bewnusstsein benutze，um ihm die in innersten 
Wahrtraume erschiencne Cestalt deutlich vor sich zu zeigen. "一 
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time that of Light.， This would be analogous to the 
physiologic occurrence that on one side becomes the cause 
of ghost-seeing，on the other produces somnambulistic 
clairvoyance; in respect of which it is to be conjectured 
that an inner stimulus travels through the brain in a similar 
but inverse fashion to the outer impressions received when 
awake，and，ultimately arriving at the organs of sense， 
makes them regard as an external object what has really 
thrust its way from within. But we have already recorded 
the indisputable fact that，while we are lost in the hearing 
of music，our sight is so far paralysed that it no longer 
perceives objects with any degrec of intensity ; So this 
would be the state induced by the innermost Dream-world， 
the blinding of the eye that it might see the spirit-shape, 
This hypothetical explanation of a physiologic pheno- 
menon, otherwise inexplicable, we may apply to the solution 
of our present artistic _ problem from various sides and 
arrive at a like result， For instance，Shakespeare's Spirit- 
shapes would be brought to sound through the full awaking 
of the inner organ of Music : or Beethoven's motives would 
inspire the palsied sight to see those shapes distinctly, and 
embodied in those Spirit-shapes they now would move 
before our eyes turned clairvoyant， In either case, identical 
in essence, the prodigious force here framing appearances 
from within outwards, against the ordinary laws of Nature， 
must be engendered by the deepest Want (Notp)， And 
that Want presumably would be the same as fnds vent, in 
the common course of life, in the scream of the suddenly- 
awakened from an obsessing vision of profoundest sleep * ; 
Saving that here，in the extraordinary，the stupendous 
event which shapes the life of manhood's genius, that Want 
awakens to a new，a world laid open by such awaking 
only, a worljd of clearest knowledge and highest capability. 
This awaking out of deepest Want we witness in that 
redoubtable leap from instrumental into vocal music 一 So 
offecnsive to ordinary zesthetic criticism 一 which has jed us 
from our discussion of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony to 


”CCf Kundry's awakening in Paxri1e4 acts ii and iii. 一 Tr. 
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the above prolonged digression. What we here experience 
is a_ certain overcharge, a_ vast compulsion to unload with- 
out, only to be compared with the stress to waken from an 
agonising dream ; and the important issue for the Art- 
genius of mankind, is that this special stress called forth an 
artistic deed whereby that genius gained a novel power the 
qualifhcation for begetting the highest Artwork. 

As to that Artwork itself we can only conclude that it 
will be We Mosl jpexr1ect Draaa and thus stand high above 
the work of Poetry， This we may conclude after having 
recognised the identity of the Shakespearian and the Beet- 
hovenian Drama, whilst we may assume, on the other hand， 
that it will bear the same relation to“ Opera ”as a play of 
Shakespeare's to a_ literature-drama, a Beethovenian sym- 
phony to an opera's music. 

That Beethoven returns in the course of his Ninth 
Symphony to the“choral cantata with orchestra，”must 
not mislead our judgment of that eventful leap from instru- 
mental into vocal music i we _ have already gauged the 
import of this choral portion of the symphony, and found 
it pertaining to the strictest field of Music : beyond that 
said ennoblement of Melody，we have in it no formal 
innovation ; it is a Cantata with words, to which the music 
bears no closer relation than to any other vocal text， For 
we know that it is not the verses of a text-writer and were 
he a Goethe or Schiller that can determine Music.， ZizzNaC 
alone can do that ; and not the dramatic poem，bnut the 
drama that moves before our very eyes, the visible counter- 
part of Music, where word and speech belong no more to the 
poet's thought，but solely to the action. 

It is not the ?boz of Beethoven，then，but the unparal- 
leled artistic aeew contained therein，that we must stamp 
on our minds as climax of the musician's genius, when we 
declare that an artwork founded and modelled throughonut 
on this deed must afford withal the perfect az 上 -7Oxzzxt : that 
form wherein，for Drama as for Music in especial，each 
vestige of conventionality would be entirely upheaved. 
And this Form would also be the only one to throughly 
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ft the German Spirit，so powerfully individualised in our 
great Beethoven : the new, the Purely-human art-form made 
by it，and yet originally immanent in it; the form for 
which,， when likened with the antique world, the new still 
goes a-lacking. 


Whoever allows himself to be inhuenced by the views I 
have here expressed in regard of Beethovenian music，will 
certainly not escape being called fantastic and extravagant ; 
and this reproach will be levelled at him not merely by our 
educated and uneducated musicians of the day 一 who for 
the most Part have seen that dream-vision of Musics under 
no other guise than Bottom's dream in the Midsummers- 
night 一 but in Particular by our literary poets and even our 
Plastic artists, so far as they ever trouble their heads with 
questions that seem to lie entirely beyond their sphere. 
We mnust make up our minds to tranquilly bear that 
reproach howevem even should it take the form of a high 
and mighty, nay, a deliberately insulting snub ; for to us 站 
is manifest, firstly that these people are downright incapable 
of seeing what we see, and secondly that any glimmer they 
may get thereof is only just su 全 cient to shew them their 
own unproductiveness : that they should recoil in horror 
from the sight，we need no Pains to understand. 

If we review the general character of our current Pubjlic 
art and literature，we are struck by a notable change， 
which dates from about a generation back， Here every- 
one not only looks quite hopeful，but in a certain sense 
quite sure that the great Period of the German 及 ebirth， 
with its Goethe and Schiller is falling into disesteem 一 of 
course Well-tempered， A generation ago it was Somewhat 
otherwise ; then the character of our age Proclaimed itself， 
without disguise，as _ essentially critical ; folk called the 
spirit of the time a “paper” one, and believed that even 
Plastic art must renounce all idea of originality and con- 
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tent itself with a merely reproductive use and combination 
of existing types， We cannot but think that people then 
saw more clearly, and expressed themselves more honestly， 
than is the case to-day. Whoever is still of that earlier 
opinion，despite the confident demeanour of our literary 
writers，literary painters，builders and other artists con- 
versant with the spirit of the times，with him we may hope 
to come to readier terms if we try to set in its proper light 
the unparalleled importance won by Music for the [future] 
evolution of our Culture ; in conclusion we therefore will 
rise from our plunge into the inner world, with which the 
Preceding inquiry has chiehy concerned us，and take a 
glance at the outer world in which we live and under 
whose pressure that inner essence has acquired at last the 
force to react withonut. 

Not to get lost in a maze of“culture-history，”we will 
take one characteristic feature of the public mind in the 
immediate Present. 一 

With the victorious advance of the German arms to the 
centre of French civilisation，a feeling of shame at our 
dependence on that civilisation has suddenly appeared 
among us，and steps into publicity as an appeal to lay 
aside the Parisian mode of dress， Sol at last the sense of 
Patriotism rebels against what，not only the nation's 
3esthetic sense of seemliness has borne so long without a 
murmur，but our public mind has striven for in hottest 
haste.。 What，in fact，could a glance at our public 1ife 
have told the modeller? It simply furnished our comic 
Papers with food for caricature, on the one hand, while on 
the other our poets continued undeterred their compliments 
to the “German woman. 一 Upon an illustration of this 
singularly complicated situation we surely need not waste 
our breath. 一 But some might haply regard it as a Passing 
evil : they might be expecting that the blood of our sons， 
our brothers and husbands, shed for the German Spirit's 
Sublimest thought on the deadliest battleftelds in history， 
at least must reddcn the cheeks of our daughters，sisters 
and wives, and a suddcn noblest Want must wake in them 
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the pride that no longer could stoop to present themselves 
to their males as the most ridiculous of caricatures， For 
the honour of all German women we too will gladly believe 
that such a proper feeling is at work in them ; and yet 
each man mnust have smiled when he read the first appeals 
to them to clothe themselves in a novel style， Who cannot 
have felt that the thing would end in a new, and presum- 
ably a very unbecoming masquerade? For 'tis no mere 
accidental whim of our public life，that we stand under 
rule of the Mode ; just as it is in character with the whole 
history of modern civilisation, that the whims of Parisian 
taste dictate to us the laws of Mode. In truth it is French 
taste，i.e, the spirit of Paris and Versailles，that for two 
hundred years has been the sole productive ferment in 
卫 uropean_ culture; while the spirit of no single nation 
could evolve an art-type any more, the spirit of the French 
at least laid down the outward form of society，and to 
to-day the cut of clothes. 

However paltry these affairs may seem they are original 
to the French spirit : they express it quite as definitely 
and vividly as the Italians of the Renaissance, the Greeks， 
the 也 gyptians and Assyrians expressed their spirit in their 
art-types ; and nothing yields us clearer evidence of the 
French being the ruling race of to-day's Civilisation, than 
the fact that our fancy promptly falls into the ridiculous 让 
we try to imagine ourselves emancipated from their Mode. 
At once we recognise that a“German Mode”set up as 
rival to the French, would be something too absurd ; and 
since our feeling nevertheless revolts against that reign，we 
can only conclude that we are stricken with a veritable 
curse, from which_ nothing but a profoundly radical new- 
birth can ever redeem us， Our whole root-nature, to wit， 
would have so thoroughly to change, that the very term 
zpe Mode would lose all meaning for the outward fashion 
of our life. 

In what this_ new-birth must consist， we should have to 
argue with the greatest caution, after frst discovering the 
causes of the deep decline of public art-taste， And as wc 
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have already found the employment of analogies of some 
service for eiucidating the otherwise di 儿 cult subject of our 
main inquiry，iet us once more betake ourselves to a 
seemingly distant field of observation, but a field whereon 
we at any rate may hope to win an addition to our know- 
ledge of the plastic aspect of our pubiic life. 一 

Jf we would conjure up a paradise of the human spirit's 
productivity，we mnust transfer ourselves to the days before 
the invention of Jrztzozg and its Preservation on parchment 
or paper. We cannot but hoid that here was born the 
whole of that Culture which now maintains a halting life 
as mere object of study or useful adaptation. Here Poeszs 
was nothing other than the actual invention of Myths， 
ie. of ideal occurrences in which the various characteristics 
of the life of man were mirrored with an objective reality 
like to that of ghostly apparitions。 This faculty we see 
innate in every Folk of noble blood，down to the point 
when the use of written letters reached it， From then it 
loses its poetic force ; Speech, theretofore in a living hux 
of natural evolution, now falls into the crystallising stage 
and stiffens ; Poetry becomes the art of decking out the 
ancient myths, no longer to be new-invented, and ends in 
Rhetoric and Dialectics. 一 Let us picture next the leap 
from Writing into Printing. From the rare hand-written 
tome the father of the household read before his guests : 
now everyone reads dumbly to himself the printed book， 
and for the readers writes the scribbler， To obtain an 
inkling of the storm of madness that followed in the wake 
of printed letters we must resummon the religious sects of 
the Reformation era, with their polemical tracts and dis- 
putations。 One may presume that only Luthers glorious 
hymn saved whole the spirit of the Reformation， and that 
because it touched the heart and thereby healed the 
lexicomania (Bucpsiipez-Kzxajzlpeti of the brain， Yet the 
genius of a race might come to terms with the book- 
Printer however painful it might fnd the intercourse ; but 
with the invention of the Newspaper the full unfolding of 
the hower of Journalism, this good angel of the Folk could 
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not but fy away from 1life， For now reigns nothing but 
Opinions, and“ public ”ones at that ; they're to be had for 
Pay，1like the public strumpets : who buys a paper has 
procured not only the printed sheet, but its opinion ; he 
needs no more to think, or yet to ponder ; there stands all 
ready-thought for him in black on white what folk are to 
think of God and the world， And so the Paris fashion- 
journal tells the“ German wife ”how she must dress ; for 
the Frenchman has earned a perfect right to dictate to us in 
things like that，as he has soared to the undisputed position 
of the colour-illustrator of our Jjournal-paper world. 

If by side of this metamorphosis of the poetic world 
into a journalistic-literary world we set the transformation 
of the world of Form and Colour, we shall find a precisely 
similar result. 

Who could have the presumption to say he was able to 
form a true idea of the grandeur the divine sublimity of 
the Plastic world of ancient Greece? 下 ach glance at a 
single fragment of its ruins makes us feel with awe that we 
here are standing in presence of a Life for whose judgment 
we have not even the first beginning of a scale， That 
world had earned the right to teach us by its very ruins 
how the remainder of man's earthly life might yet be 
fashioned into something bearable. We may thank the 
Sreat Ziizliaxzs for having revived for us that lesson，and 
nobly put it into Practice for the newer world， This 
people，gifted with such abundant Phantasy,， we see con- 
sume itself away in passionate adoption of that lesson ; 
after one marvellous century it melts from history like a 
dream, and History erroneously takes up a kindred-seeming 
nation，as if to see what she could make of that for form 
and colour of the world， A crafty statesman and Prince 
of the Church endeavoured to inoculate Italian art and 
cujlture into the Azexzcp folk-spirit， after Protestantism had 
been completely rooted out therefrom : it had seen the fal) 
of its noblest heads ; and what the Paris Feast of St 
Bartholomew had spared, had fnalljy been carefully burnt 
down to the lowest stump， The remnant of the nation 
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was treated“artistically”; but as it had never had, or had 
lost all Phantasy，Pproductiveness would nowhere shew 
itselft and particularly not in the creating of a work of Art， 
The attempt to make the Frenchman himself an artificial 
being was more successful ; the artistic idea (〈(&z1pstexz5c0e 
Joxslelaznppgl) that failed to fnd a home in his imagination， 
could be turned into an artifcial exhibition 《6p2zzsUltcpe 
Zaxsiellu1pg) of the whole man in and to himself Indeed 
this even might pass as Antique, if one only granted that 
man must be an artist in his person before he thought of 
producing artworks.， If a“8gallant”worshipped King but 
set the good example of a highly elegant demeanour in 
every act and Situation,，'twas easy to descend the climax 
through the courtier lords，and at last induce the whole 
nation to put on the gallant manner ; with whose growth 
into a second nature the Frenchman might end by fancying 
himself superior to the Italians of the Renaissance, inas- 
much as these had merely brought forth artworks,， whilst 
he had become a work of art himself 

One may describe the Frenchman as the product of a 
special art of expressing，behaving and clothing himself. 
His law for this is“ 7asie," 一 a word transferred from the 
humblest function of the senses to a tendence of the mind ; 
and with this taste he savours himself precisely as he has 
dressed himselft as a hjghly favoured sauce，Beyond cavil， 
he has turned the thing into a virtuosity :“modern ”is he 
out-and-out，and if he thus exhibits himself for all the 
civilised world to copy, it's not pzs fault that he is copied 
inexpertly; rather is it a constant source of Hattery to him， 
that he alone should be original in a thing which others 
feel compelled to copy. 一 And then the man is wholly 
“journal”; Plastic art, no less than music, is an object for 
his“feuilleton.” As a thorough modern, he has trimmed 
the former just as much to his liking as the cut of his 
clothes, in which he is governed purely by the Principle of 
Novelty, ie. perpetual change,， Here the furniture is the 
chief affair; for it the architect constructs the house，The 
tendence displayed herein in earlier times，down to the 
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great Revolution，was still original ; in the sense that 让 
ftted the character of the ruling classes of society as 
admirably as the dress their bodies, the coiffure their heads. 
Since then, this tendence has fallen in exact degree as the 
Superior classes have timidly withdrawn front the leader- 
ship of 如 oz and left the Mode's initiative to the emerging 
broader strata of the populace (we are speaking of Paris 
throughout)， And here the so-called “dezaz-Miotde ”with 
its entreteneurs, has taken the lead : the Paris dame seeks 
to attract her husband by copying its dress and manners ; 
for on this side, again, things are still so original that dress 
and manners belong to and complete each other,， This 
side, however, abjures all inhuence over Plastic art; which 
consequently has fallen into the hands of the fancy dealer， 
under the shape of quincaillerie and hangings, wellnigh as 
in the frst beginnings of the arts among nomadic races. 
With the constant demand for novelty，and seeing that 
itself can never produce a thing really new, the Mode is 
left with no resource but a constant changing of extremes : 
indeed it is to this tendence that our oddly-counselled 
Plastic artists tack themselves at last, to bring noble forms 
of art 一 naturally not of their own invention 一 once more to 
daylight with the rest， Antique and Roccoco, Gothic and 
及 enaissance, take turn and turn about; the factories put 
forth Laocoon-groups, Chinese porcelain, copies of Raphael 
and Mnurillo， Etrurian vases， Medieval curtain-stuffs， 
meubles a& la Pompadour，stuccos a la Louis XIV.; the 
architect frames the whole in Florentine style, and sets an 
Ariadne-group atop. 

Thus “modern art ” becomes a new Principle in 
再 sthetics too : its originality consists in its total want of 
originality, and its priceless gain in the exchange of every 
style; all which have now been brought within range of 
the commonest observation，and can be adapted to the 
taste of every man. 一 Also, it is credited with a new humani- 
tarian principle, the Democratising of artistic taste。 IThey 
tell us to have every hope of the education of the People ; 
for art and its products, you see, are no longer reserved for 
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the privileged classes, but the smallest citizen has now the 
opportunity of placing the noblest types of art before his 
eyes upon his chimney-piece, whilst the beggar himself may 
peep at them in the art-shop windows. One certainly 
should rest content ; for everything being already laid in a 
heap at our feet, it would really be impossible to conceive 
how even the most gifted brain could manage to invent a 
novel style in either Plastic art or literature. 一 

Yes，we may fully concur with that opinion ; for here 
we have an outcome of history as consequent as OUuUT 
civilisation itself  ' 工 were thinkable that these conse- 
quences might be blotted out namely in the foundering of 
our civilisation ; an event to be conceived i all History 
went by the board as result，let us say，of social Com- 
munism imposing itself on the modern world in the guise 
of a Practical religion. At any rate our civilisation has 
come to the end of true productiveness in respect of its 
Plastic form, and we shall do well to accustom ourselves 
no longer to expect anything at all resembling the unap- 
Proachable model bequeathed us by the antique world in 
that domain，and haply to accept this strange result of 
modern civilisation 一 So very comforting to many persons 
一 with the same conviction as makes us now regard the 
suggestion of a new German mode of dress for us men, and 
especijally for our women, as a vain attempt to kick against 
the spirit of our civilisation， 

Far as our eye can roam, the Loue commands us. 一 

But coevally with this world of Mode another world 
has risen for us， As Christianity stepped forth amid the 
Roman civilisation of the _ universe, SO 4Izsytc breaks forth 
from the chaos of modern civilisation. Both say aloud : 
“our kingdom is not of this world.” And that means : we 
come from within，ye from without; we spring from the 
正 ssence of things, ye from their Show. 

Let anyone experience for himself how the whole modern 
world of Appearance, which hems him in on every side to 
his despair melts suddenly to naught if he but hears the 
first few bars of one of those godjlike symphonies. How 
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were it possible in a modern concert-room (where Turks 
and Zouaves would assuredly feel at home y) to 1listen to 
mnusic with even a modicum of devotion， if our visual 
surroundings did not vanish from our optic range in 
manner said abovep? And，taken in the most earnest 
sense, it is this effect that Music has on our whole modern 
civilisation ; She effaces it，as the light of day the lamp- 
light. 一 

'Tis hard to form an adequate notion of the way in 
which Music from of old has exerted herown peculiar might 
in face of the material world， To us it would seem that the 
music of the Hellenes steeped the world of semblances 
itself and blended with its laws of sense， The numbers of 
Pythagoras are surely only to be understood aright through 
Music; by the laws of Eurhythmy the architect built, by 
those of Harmony the sculptor seized the human fgure ; 
the laws of Melody made the poet a singer and from onut 
the choral chant the Drama was projected on the stage. 
也 verywhere we see the inner law，only conceivable as 
sprung from the spirit of Music，prescribe the outer law 
that regulates the world of sight : the genuine ancient 
Doric State which Plato tried to rescue for philosophy, nay， 
the order of warm the fght itselb the laws of Music led as 
surely as the dance. 一 But that paradise was lost : the 
fount of motion of a world ran dry.。 Like a ball once 
thrown, the world span round the curve of its trajectory， 
but no longer was it driven by a moving soul ; and so its 
very motion must grow faint at last, until the world-soul 
had been waked again. 

It was the spirit of Christianity that rewoke to life the 
soul of Mnusic. And Mnusic lit the eye of the Italian 
painter，inspiring it to penetrate the veil of things and 
reach their soul, the Christian spirit, fast decaying in the 
Church.， Almost all these great painters were musicians, 
and when we lose ourselves in contemplation of their 
saints and martyrs, it is the spirit of Music that makes us 
forget we here are 5eez1b. 一 But there came the reign of 
Mode: as the spirit of the Church fell victim to the 
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artifcial nurture of the Jesuits，so Plastic art and music 
each became a soulless artifice. 

Now，in our great Beethoven we have followed the 
wondrous process of emancipating Melody from the 
tyranny of Mode; and we have seen that，while making 
unrivalledly individual use of all the material which his 
glorious forerunners had toilsomely recovered from the 
infuence of this Mode, he restored to Melody its everlast- 
ing type，to Music her immortal soul， With a godlike 
nayvety all his own，our master also stamps upon his 
victory the seal of that full consciousness wherewith he 
won it. In the poem of Schillers which he chose for the 
marvellous closing section of his Ninth Symphony he 
recognised the joy of Nature liberated from the rule of 
“Mode.” But observe the remarkable reading given by 
him to the poet's words : 


“Deine Zauber binden wieder “Thy blest magic binds to- 
gether 

Was die Mode streng getheilt. What the Mode had sprung 
apart.? 


As we have seen before, Beethoven simply laid the words 
beneath his melody as a vocal text, a poem whose general 
character was in accord with the spirit of this melody. 
What is customarily meant by correct declamation，especi- 
ally in the dramatic sense, he leaves almost entirely out 
of count ; So 一 as With the singing of the whole first three 
Strophes of the poem 一 he lets that verse:“Was die Mode 
streng getheilt ”pass by us without any particular stress 
on the words， Then however as the strain of dithyrambic 
inspiration reaches a climax never heard before, he gives 
to the words of this verse at last their full dramatic value， 
and repeating them in a zzzjoxzto of wellnigh frantic menace， 
he fnds the“streng”inadequate to signalise his wrath. 
Remarkably enough, this milder epithet for the operation 
of the Mode is also due to a toning-down on the part 
of the poet，who in the frst edition of his Ode to Joy 
had printed : 
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“Was der Mode .Schpzoexrt getheilt.? “What the fashion's Szooxd had 
Cleft2” 


But this“sword”again，to Beethoven did not appear 
to say the right thing ; allotted to the Mode, it seemed 
to him too noble and heroic， So of his own sovereign 
power he substituted“zrecp” and now we sing : 


“Was die Mode frech gethbeilt” | “ What the Mode had daxedto part.? 共 


Could anything be more speaking than this vehement， 
this passionate artistic act? We might be looking on a 
ZUtper in his rage against the Pope ! 一 

As for our present Civilisation, especially insofar as it in- 
fuences the artistic man，we certainly may assume that 
nothing but the spirit of our Music，that music which 
Beethoven set free from bondage to the Mode, can dower 
it with a soul again， And the task of giving to the new， 
more soulful civilisation that haply may arise herefrom， 
the new Religion to inform it 一 this task must obviously 
be reserved for the German Spirit alone, that spirit which 
we ourselves shall never rightly understand till we cast 
aside each spurious tendency ascribed thereto. 

Yet how hard of gain is true self-knowledge, above all 
for an entire nation，we now have learnt to our genuine 
horror from the case of our once so Powerful neighbours 
the French ; and we thence may derive a serious call to 
self-examination, for which we happily have but to pursue 
the earnest efforts of our own great poets, with whom, both 
consciously and unconsciously，this self-examination was 
the root-endeavour. 

To them it must needs have seemed questionable, how 


*In Hairtels otherwise so admirable Complete Edition of Beethoven's 
Works a member of what I have elsewhbere styled the 和“ Musical Temperance 
Union,”entrusted with tbe“critical ”supervision，has efaced this speaking 
feature from pages 26o el 5e9. of the score of the Ninth Symphony，and on his 
own authority has substituted for thbe “frech”of Schott's Original Edition 
the decorous，the moral-moderate “streng.” Pure chance disclosed to me 
this falsifcation，whose motive is calculated to fll us with grave anxiety 
as to the ultimate fate of the works of our great Beethoven if they are to be 
subjected to a revision Progressing along such lines. 一 人 .WAGNER. 
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the uncouth and heavy-footed German nature could take 
rank at all advantageously beside the light and supple 
Form of our neighbours of Romanic descent， As the 
German spirit possessed，however，an undeniable advan- 
tage in the depth and inwardness of its conception of the 
world and all that moves therein，with them it was a 
constant question how this _ advantage couljd best be 
employed in the refining of the national character，and 
thence exert a benefhcial infhuence on the mind and 
character of neighbouring peoples ; whereas it was mani- 
fest that infuences of this kind had taken hitherto 
the opposite route，and wrought on us more harm than 
good. 

Now if we rightly judge the two poetic schemes that ran 
through the life of our greatest poet like two main arteries， 
we gain an excellent clue to the problem which presented 
itself to this freest of German men from the very com- 
mencement of his unparalleled career as poet. 一 We know 
that“EFaust”and“ Wilhelm Meister”were both conceived 
in the same period of the frst exuberant blossoming of 
Goethe's poetic gehnius. The fervour of the deep idea that 
flled his mind 6rst urged him to the execution of the 
earliest parts of “ Faust”: as if terrifed by the vastness of 
his own conception, he turned from the mighty project to 
the _ more tranquillising treatment of the problem in 
“Wilhelm Meister” In full maturity of man's estate he 
completed this light-howing novel， His hero is a German 
burghers son who goes out in quest of sweet and stable 
Form, and journeying across the stage, through the heart 
of aristocratic society, is fnally conducted to a life of use- 
fulness as citizen of the worljd ; to him is appointed a genie 
whom he understands but superfhcialljy : much in the same 
way as Goethe then understood Music，is “Mignon” 
understood by Wilhelm Meister. The poet lets us feel 
distinctly that an appalling crime has been committed 
against “ Mignon ”; yet he helps his hero over such a 
feeling，to lead him to a Sphere set free from heat of 
Passion and tragical intensity，a sphere of beauteous 
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culture.， He takes him to a gallery, to shew him Pictures. 
Mnusic is made for Mignon's death, and Robert Schumann 
actually composed it later. 一 It appears that Schiller was 
aghast at the last book of“ Wilhelm Meister”; yet he 
surely knew no way of helping his great friend out of his 
strange aberration ; especially as he could but assume that 
Goethe, who had created Mignon and therewith called a 
wonderful new world to life for us，must have inwardly 
fallen into a profound distraction, beyond all power of his 
friend to wake him from， Only Goethe himself could 
wake himself; and 一 he awoke : in advanced old age he 
fnished his KZexst Whatever had distracted him, he here 
assembles in one archetype of beauty : 局 ebxza，the full 
antique ideal，he conjures from the shadow-realm and 
marries to his Faust， But the shade will not stay banned ; 
it melts into a radiant cloud, and foats away while Faust 
looks on in brooding but painless melancholy. Cxetcpezz 
alone could redeem him : from the world of the blest that 
early sacrifice, still dwelling in his inmost heart unheeded， 
extends to him her hand， And if as sequel to the analo- 
gies we have drawn from likenesses between philosophy 
and physiology we now may venture to give the pro- 
foundest work of poetry an application to ourselves，the 
“Alles Vergaingliche ist nur ein Gleichniss ”(“ All things 
terrestrial are but a likeness”) we will interpret as the 
Spirit of Plastic art，which Goethe so long and ardently 
had striven for; whilst“Das ewig Weibliche zieht uns 
dahin ” (“ The 下 上 ternal-womanly beckons us hence”) 
we will read as the spirit of Music which mounted from 
the poet's deepest consciousness, and, soaring over him, led 
his footsteps on the pathway of redemption. 一 

And by this path, commencing in the inmost of experi- 
ences, must the German Spirit lead its Folk,if it is to bless 
the nations in due measure with its calling. Scoff at us， 
who will for attributing to _ German music this unbounded 
signifcance; we shall as little let ourselves be led astray 
thereby, as the German nation allowed itself to be misled 
when its enemies presumed to insult it on the ground of a 
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too well reasoned doubt of its unanimity and staunchness. 
This also our great poet knew，when he sought a con- 
solation for the Germans appearing so _ empty and foolish 
to him in their badly-copied airs and manners ; his con- 
Solation was: “7Ae CeMiapt 1 DOx2VE ”And that is 
something ! 一 

So let the German Folk be brave in Peace as well ; let 
it cherish its_ native worth, and cast the false show from it : 
let it never seek to Pass for what it is_ not, but recognise 
the quality in which it is unique! Toit the art of pleasing 
is denied ; in lieu thereof its veritable deeds and thoughts 
are heartfelt and sublime， And beside its valour's victories 
in this wondrous 187o no loftier trophy can be set, than 
the memory of our great Beetove who was born to the 
German Folk one hundred years ago， Whither our arms 
are urging now, to the primal seat of“shameless Mode” 
(dexr “Jecpexz 上 MIode there had pr genius begun already 
the noblest conquest : what our thinkers，our poets，in 
toilsome transposition，had only touched as with a half- 
heard word，the Beethovenian Symphony had stirred to 
its deepest core: the new religion，the world-redeeming 
gospel of sublimest innocence，was there already under- 
stood as by ourselves， 

So let us celebrate the great path-breaker in the wilder- 
ness of a paradise debased! But let us celebrate him 
worthily, 一 and no less worthily than the victories of German 
valour : for the benefactor of a world may claim still higher 
rank than the world-conqueror ! 
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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE. 


138 


PREEFACE. 


加 IN Preparing the following essay for an Academic 
lecture, the author experienced the di 凶 culty 
of having to enlarge once more on a Subject 
he many years ago had treated exhaustively， 
as he believes, in a Special book entitled Ojpex 
2U1NQ _Dxza1N1tC， As the requisite brevity of its present treat- 
ment would only allow of the main idea being sketched in 
outline，whoever might haply feel roused to more serious 
interest in the subject must needs be referred to that 
earlier book of mine， It then would scarcely escape his 
notice that，albeit a _ complete agreement holds between 
the older，lengthier，and the present conciser treatment 
of the subject itself 一 namely the character and importance 
ascribed by the author to the Musically-conceived drama 
一 yet in many respects this recent setting offers new 
points of view，from whence regarded certain details 
necessarily assume another aspect;j and that，perhaps， 
may make this newer _ treatment interesting even to 
those already familiar with the older one, 

Certainly I have been given ample time to digest the 
topic started by myselt and II could have wished to have 
been diverted from the process by Practical proof of the 
justice of my views being made more easy to me The 
obtaining of single stage-performances, correct in my sense 
of the term, couljd not su 人 ce me so long as they were not 
withdrawn completely from the sphere of modern operatic 
doings; for the ruling theatrical element of our day，with 
all its outward and inward attributes, entirely inartistic, un- 
German，both morally and mentally pernicious, invariably 
gathers again like a choking mist over any Spot where the 
I 129 
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most arduous exertions may have given one for once an 
outlook on the sunlight， May the present writing therefore 
be not taken as an ambitious contribution to the field of 
Theory proper，but merely as a last _ attempt from that 
side to awaken interest and furtherance for the authors 
eftorts on the realm of artistic Practice。 It will then be 
understood why，prompted by this wish alone，he has 
constantly endeavoured to Place his subject in new 1lights ; 
for he was bound to keep on trying to propound the 
problem，that occupied his mind，in such a way that 让 
fnally mijight strike the minds of those alone qualifhed to 
give it serious_ attention。 That this result has hitherto 
been so hard of attainment that he could but regard 
himself as a _ lonely wanderer soliloquising to a croaking 
accompaniment of the frogs in our stage-reporters' swampPp， 
has simply shewn him how low had sunk the sphere to 
which he found himself and problem banned : but this 
sphere alone contains the elements capable of producing a 
higher Artwork，and thus the object of the following 
treatise，too，can only be to direct to those elements the 
gaze of those who at Present stand entirely outside this 
sphere. 


WELL-MEANT cry of earnest friends of the 
Theatre jays the bljame of its downfall on the 
Opera， The charge is founded on the un- 
mistakable decline of interest in the spoken 
Play, as also on the degeneration of dramatic 

Performances in general. 

The correctness of this accusation must needs seem 
obvious， Merely, one might ask how it came to pass that 
the foundations of Opera were laid with the first beginnings 
of the modern ITheatre，and why the most distinguished 
minds have repeatediy dwelt on the potentialities in a 
genre of dramatic art whose one-sided development has 
taken the shape of current Opera?P In such an inquiry 
we might easily be led into regarding our greatest Poets 
as，in a certain sense，the pioneers of Opera. Though 
such an allegation must be accepted with great reserve， 
on the other hand the issue of our great German Poets' 
labours for the theatre，and their effect on the whole 
spirit of our dramatic representations，can but cause us 
earnestly to ponder how it was that Opera could have 
acquired so overpowering a control over theatric taste in 
general, in face of just the inhuence of those great Poetic 
works themselves， And here we perhaps may gain an 
answer if we limit ourselves at frst to the actual result， 
upon the character of stage-doings in the stricter Province 
of the Play，of the effect of the Goethe-and-Schiller 
Drama upon the spirit in which our actors approach their 
work. 

That result we recognise at once as due to a dispropor- 
tion between the capacity of our actors and the nature 
of the tasks probosed them. A full account of this 
misrelation belongs to the history of German Acting, and 
has already been undertaken in Praiseworthy fashion.* 
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Referring to that account, on the one hand，and on the 
other reserving the deeper ssthetic problem at bottom of 
the evil for the later course of our inquiry，our Present 
concern is that our poets had to couch their idealising 
tendence in a dramatic form to which the natural Parts 
and training of our actors could not adapt themselves, 
It needed the rarest talents, such as of a Sophie Schr6der， 
to completely solve a task pitched far too high for our 
players ; accustomed solely to their native element of 
German burgher life, the sudden demand could not but set 
them in the most ruinous bewilderment.， To that dis- 
proportion we owe the rise and eventual rampancy of 
“false pathos.” This had been preceded，at an earlier 
epoch of the German stage，by the grotesque affectation 
pecujliar to the “English comedians” so-called : a gro- 
tesquery applied by them to the rough-and-ready re- 
Presentation of old-English and even Shakespearian pieces， 
and to be met to this day at the degenerate English national 
theatre. In healthy opposition there had since arisen the 
So-called “true-to-nature,”which found its suitable field of 
expression in the “Burgher”drama. Though Lessing 
himself as also Goethe in his youth，wrote poems for this 
Burgher drama，we must note that it always derived its 
chief supply from Pieces written by the foremost actors of 
this _ Period， Now，the narrow sphere and Scant Poetic 
value of these products impelled our great poets to extend 
and elevate dramatic style; and though their original 
purpose was to continue the cultivation of the“true-to- 
nature，it was not long before the Ideal tendence shewed 
itselt 一 to be realised，as for expression，by Zioetic Dazpoy. 
Those at all acquainted with this branch of our art-history， 
know how our great poets were disturbed in their en- 
deavours to instil the new style into the players ; however， 
it is much to be doubted whether in any event they would 
fnally have proved successful, as they had previously been 
obliged to content themselves with a mere artificial sem- 
blance of success, which persistently developed into just that 
so-called“false pathos” In harmony with the German's 
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modest talent for play-acting, this remained the sole but 
doubtful profit, as regards the character of performance of 
dramas of an Ideal trend, of that else so gigantic infuence 
of our poets on the Theatre, 

Now, what took the outward form of this“false pathos” 
became in turn the tendence of all the dramatic con- 
ceptions of our lesser stage-poets，whose matter from first 
to last was every whit as hollow as that pathos itself : we 
need but recall the products of a Houwald, Miillner and 
the string of similar playwrights who have made for the 
Pathetic to the present day.， The only adducible reaction 
against this tendence would be the constantly reviving 
Burgher play or prose-comedy of our time, had the French 
“Sensational pbiece”(“ 尼 Heptrlice ”) not overwhelmed us 
with its infuence in this direction also.， Hereby has the 
last trace of purity of type been wiped from our stage ; 
and all that our Play has retained from the dramas of 
Goethe and Schiller themselves, is the now open secret of 
the employment of “false pathos ”to wit “区 Ject” 

As everything written for and acted at the theatre is 
nowadays inspired by nothing but this tendence to“ 也 ffect)” 
So _ that whatever ignores it is bromptly condemned to 
neglect，we need feel no surprise at seeing it systematically 
applied to the performance of pieces by Goethe and 
Schiller ; for in a certain sense， we here have the original 
model that has been misconstrued to this tendence， The 
need of “poetic pathos”made our poets deliberately 
adopt a yzpetorzcal Mode or dzctzoz with the aim of work- 
ing on the Feeling; and，as it was impossible for our 
unpoetic actors to either understand or carry out the ideal 
aim，this diction led to that intrinsically senseless，bnut 
melodramatically telling style of declamation whose 
Practical object was just the said“ 正 fect” ie. a stunning 
of the spectators senses，to be documented by the onut- 
burst of “applause” This“applause”and its unfailing 
provoker，the “exit "-tirade，became the Soul of every 
tendence of our modern theatre : the“brilliant exits ”in 
the roles of our classical plays have been counted up, and 
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the latters' value rated by their number 一 exactly as with 
an Italian operatic part， Surely we cannot scold our 
applause-dry priests of Thalia and Mejpomene for casting 
envious glances at the Opera,， where these“exits ”are far 
more plentiful, and the storms of applause are raised with 
much greater certainty，than in even the most effective 
play; and since our playwrights live on the 卫 ffect of the 
roles of our actors, 'tis easy to _ understand why the opera- 
composer appears to them a very hateful rival for he can 
bring all this about by simply arranging for a good loud 
scream at the close of any vocal phrase you Please. 

In truth the outer reason，as also the most obvious 
character of the complaint we noted at starting, turns out 
to be thus and not otherwise， That I am far from think- 
ing I have herewith shewn its deeper ground,I su 印 ciently 
hinted above : but, before we touch the inner core, [ deem 
it more advisable to first weigh well its outer tokens, open 
to the experience of everyone. Let us therefore remember 
that in the character of all theatrical performances there 
inheres a tendency whose worst consequence comes out as 
the striving for “eyect”and, though just as rampant in the 
spoken Play，in Opera it has the fullest opportunity of 
satiation， At bottom of the common actors cry against 
the Opera there probably lies nothing but jealousy of its 
greater wealth of means of effect : but we must admit that 
the earnest actor has far more show of reason for annoy- 
ance，when he compares the seeming easiness and frivolity 
of these means of effect with the certainly much severer 
pains he has to take, to do some justice to the characters 
he represents， For even from the standpoint of its out- 
ward effect on the public, the Play may boast of at least 
this _merit :一 that the Plot itself with the incidents that 
hold the plot together and the motives that explain it， 
must be intelligible, to rivet the spectators interest ; and 
that a piece composed of nothing but declamatory phrases， 
without an underlying plot intelligibly set forth and 
thereby centering the interest, is here as yet unthinkable. 
Opera, on the contrary, may be taxed with simply string- 
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ing together a_ number of means of exciting a purely 
physical sense，whilst a mere agreeable contrast in their 
order of sequence su 角 ces to mask the absence of any 
understandable or reasonable plot,， 

Plainljy，a _ very serious point in the indictment， Yet 
even of this we may have our doubts，on closer scrutiny， 
That the so-called text of an opera must be interesting， 
composers have felt so clearly in every age, and particu- 
larly of late, that to obtain a good“book”has been one 
of their most earnest endeavours. An attractive，or 让 
Possible a rousing plot，has always been essential for an 
opera to make its mark, especially in our time; So that 让 
would be difcult to argue wholly away the dramatic 
tendence in the fimsy structure of an operatic text.， JIn 
fact this side of the procedure has been so _ little un- 
Pretentious，that there is hardly a Play of Shakespeare's， 
and there soon will be none of Schillers and Goethe's， 
which Opera has not deemed just good enough for adapta- 
tion. 了 Precisely this abuse，however，could only irritate 
our actors and playwrights still more, and this time with 
great justice ; they might well protest :“Why should we 
take any pains in future to acquit ourselves of true 
dramatic tasks， when the public runs from us to where the 
sclfsame themes, most frivolously distorted, are employed 
for mere multiplication of the vulgarest effects?” To this 
we at any rate might reply by asking how it would have 
been possible to set Herr Gounod's opera“ Faust”before 
the German public，if our acting-stage had been able to 
make it really understand the“Faust”of Goethe， No : 
tis not to be disputed that the public has turned away 
from our actors' singular efforts to make something of the 
monologue of our own “Faust”to Herr Gounod's aria 
with the theme on the Pleasures of youth，and here 
apPlauds whilst it there refused to move a hand. 

Perhaps no _ instance could shew us more plainly and 
distressingly，to what a pass our Theatre has come， Yet 
even now we cannot admit the perfect equity of laying the 
whole blame of this undeniable downfall on the vogue 
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enjoyed by Opera ; rather that very vogue should open 
our eyes alike to the failings of our Play and the impossi- 
bility of fulflling within its bounds，and with the only- 
expressional means at its command，the zadeel scope of 
Drama. Precisely here，where the highest ideal is faced 
with its utmost trivialising, as in the above example, the 
horror of the thing must force us to look deeper into the 
nature of our problem. We still might shirk the obligation， 
if we merely meant to take a great depravation of public 
taste for granted, and to seek its causes in the wider field 
of our public life.。 But for ourselves, having reached that 
horrifying experience from just this standpoint，it is 
hopeless to contemplate an improvement of public art- 
taste, in particular, by the lengthy route of a regeneration 
of our public spirit itself ; we deem wiser to take the direct 
path of an inquiry into the purely ssthetic problem lying 
at bottom, and thus to arrive at an answer which perchance 
may give us hopes of the possibility of an infuence being 
exerted on the public spirit from this opposite side, 

We therefore will formulate a thesis，whose working-out 
may haply guide us to that end， As follows :一 

We grant that Opera has made palpable the downfall of 
the Theatre : though it may be doubted whether it really 
brought about that downfall，yet its present Supremacy 
shews clearly that by it alone can our Theatre be raised 
again ; but this restoration can never truly prosper till 让 
conducts our Theatre to that Ideal to which it is so 
innately predisposed，that neglect and misapprehension 
thereof have done far greater harm to the German stage 
than to the French，since the latter had no idealistic 
aspirations and therefore could devote itself to the de- 
velopment of reajistic correctness in a narrower Sphere. 一 - 

An intelligent history of stage“pathos”would make 
Plain what the ideajistic trend in modern drama has ever 
aimed at Here it would be instructive to note how the 
Italians， who sat at the feet of the Antique for wellnigh all 
their art-tendences, left the spoken drama almost quite in 
embryo ; they promptly attempted a reconstruction of the 
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antique drama on a basis of musical Lyrics, and，straying 
ever farther to one side, produced the Opera. While this 
was taking place in Italy under the omnipotent infhuence 
of the_ cultured upper circles of the_ nation，among the 
Spaniards and English the Folk-spirit itself was evolving 
the modern Play，after the antiquarian bent of lettered 
poets had proved incapable of any vital infuence on the 
nation， Only by starting from this realistic sphere, wherein 
Lope de Vega had shewn such exuberant fertility，did 
Calderon lead the Spanish drama to that idealising 
tendence, which brought him so close to the Italians that 
many of his pieces we can but characterise as wellnigh 
operatic. 了 Perhaps the English drama also would not 
have held aloof from a similar tendence, had not the in- 
scrutable Senius of a Shakespeare enabled the loftiest 
fgures of history and legend to tread the boards of the 
reajlistic Folk-play with such a truth to nature that they 
passed beyond the reach of any rule erewhile misborrowed 
from the antique Form， Perhaps their awe at Shakespeare s 
unfathomable inimitability had no less share than their 
recognition of the true meaning of the Antique and its 
forms，in _ determining our great poets' dramatic labours, 
They pondered too the eminent advantages of Opera， 
though it hnally passed their understanding how this 
Opera was to be dealt with from their standpoint. 
Schiller，transported by Glucks “ITIphigenia in Tauris” 
nevertheless could not discover a modus vivendi with the 
OPpera; and Goethe apbpears to have Plainly seen that the 
task was reserved for the musical genius, when he regarded 
the news of Mozart's death as effacing all the splendid 
Prospects of a Musically-conceived Drama opened up to 
him by“Don Giovanni.” 

Through this attitude of Goethe and Schiller we are 
afforded a deep insight into the nature of the poel pure 
and simple， If on the one hand Shakespeare and his 
method to them seemed incomprehensible，and on the 
other they felt compelled to leave to the Metytzctzaz 一 whose 
method was equally incomprehensible 一 the _ unique task 
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of breathing ideal life into the hgures of the Drama, the 
question arises : how did they stand as poets toward the 
genuine Drama，and whether，solely as such，they could 
feel themselves equipped for Drama at all? A doubt of 
this seems to have invaded more and more these so Pro- 
foundly truthful men，and the constant change of Form 
in their projects shews, of itself that they felt as if engaged 
in one continual series of experiments.、 Were we to try 
to probe that doubt, we might hind in it the confession of 
a_ certain insu 角 ciency in the Poetic nature (aas Depe1l1zt1NT33 
EzNEj 《7N2ULCINBVUCNREUA der GacpNezt5Cpe1t Jeyez3)i for Poetry， 
taken by itself is only to be conceived as an COSLyiCiU71z 
and frst becomes a cojacxetlUjNi through the matter of its 
fashionings. If neither the Plastic artist nor the Mnusician 
is thinkable without a trace of the poetic spirit, the question 
simply is how that latent force, which in them brings forth 
the work of art，can lead to the same result in the Poet's 
shapings as a conscious agent ? 

Without embarking on an inquiry into the mystery just 
mooted, we yet must call to mind the distinction between 
the modern culture-poet and the naive poet of the ancient 
world.， The latter was in the frst place an inventor of 
Myths，then their word-of-mouth narrator in the 了 pos， 
and finally their personal performer in the living Drama. 
Pilato was the fhrst to adopt all three poetic forms for his 
“dialogues”so fljed with dramatic life and so rich in myth- 
invention ; and these Scenes of his may be regarded as 
the _ foundation 一 nay，in the poet-philosophers 8lorious 
“Symposium,”the model unapproached 一 of strictly literary 
Poetry，which always leans to the didactic. Here the 
forms of naive Poetry are merely employed to set philo- 
sophic theses in a quasi-popular light，and conscious 
iezaejtke takes the place of the directly-witnessed Scene 
from jlife， ITo extend this “Tendence ”to the acted 
drama, must have appeared to our great culture-poets the 
surest mode of elevating the existing popular play; and 
in this they may have been misled by certain features of 
the Antique Drama， The Tragedy of the Greeks having 
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evolved from a compromise between the Apollinian and the 
Dionysian elements upon the basis of a system of Lyrics 
wellnigh past our understanding，the didactic hymn of 
the old-Hellenian priests could combine with the newer 
Dionysian dithyramb to produce that enthralling effect in 
which this artwork stands unrivalled， Now the fact of 
the Apollinian element in Greek Tragedy, regarded as a 
literary monument, having attracted to itself the Principal 
notice in every age, and particularly of philosophers and 
didacts，may reasonably have betrayed our later poets 一 
who also chiehy viewed these tragedies as literary Pro- 
ducts 一 into the opinion that in this didactic tendence lay 
the secret of the antique drama's dignity, and consequently 
into the belief that the existing popular drama was only 
to be raised and idealised by stamping it therewith， Their 
true artistic instinct saved them from sacrifcing living 
Drama to Tendence bald and bare: but what was to pnut 
soul into this Drama, to lift it on the cothurnus of ideality， 
they deemed could only be the purposed elevation of its 
tendence; and that the more，as their sole disposable 
material，namely Word-speech，the vehicle of notions 
(Begyz1e) seemed to exclude the feasibility，or even the 
advisability，of an ennoblement and heightening of ex- 
pression on any side but this， The lofty sextlexzce alone 
could match the higher expaextce ji and to impress the 
hearers physical sense，unquestionably excited by the 
drama，recourse must be had to so-called zpoelzc dzcltzo1. 
But this diction lured the exponents of their pieces into 
that “false pathos, whose recognition must needs have 
given our great poets many a pang when they compared 
it with their deep delight in Glucks “Iphigenia ”and 
Mozart's“ Don Juan.” 

What so Profoundly moved them in these last，mnust 
Surely have been that here they found the drama trans- 
ported by its music to the sphere of the Ideal，a sphere 
where the simplest feature of the plot was at once trans- 
fgured，and motive and emotion，fused in one direct 
exXPpression，appealed to them with noblest stress。 Here 
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hushed all desire to seize a Tendence，for the Idea had 
realised itself before them as the sovereign call of Fellow- 
feeling， “了 Error attends man's ev'ry quest”or “Life is 
not the highest good,”was here no longer to be clothed 
in words，for the inmost secret of the wisest apothesm 
itself stood bared to them in limpid Melody， Whilst that 
had said“it means”this said“it is!” Here had the 
highest pathos come to be the very soul of Drama ; as 
from a shining world of dreams，Life's picture stepped 
before us here with sympathetic verity. 

But what a riddle must this artwork have seemed to our 
Poets ! 一 where was the Poets Place therein 》 Certainly 
not where their own strength lay, in the poetic thought and 
diction，of which these “texts” were absolutely des- 
titute. There being，then，no possible question of the 
Poet，it was the Musician alone to whom this artwork 
appeared to belong. Yet, judged by their artistic standard， 
it fell hard to accord this latter a rank at all commensurate 
with the stupendous force he set in motion. In Mnusic 
they saw a plainly irrational art，a thing half wild half 
foolish, not for a moment to be approached from the side 
of true artistic culture。， And in Opera, forsooth, a paltry， 
incoherent pile of forms, without the smallest evidence of a 
sense for architectonics; whilst the last thing its capriciously 
assorted items could be said to aim at，was the consistence 
of a true dramatic Plan So that，admitting it was the 
dramatic groundwork that in Gluck's “Iphigenia”had 
held that jumble of forms together for once, and made of 
it a thrilling whole, there arose the question : Who would 
ever care to step into the shoes of its librettist and write 
the threadbare text for the arias of even a Gluck, unless 
he were Prepared to give up all pretence to rank as 
“poet"?”》 The incomprehensible in the thing，was the 
supreme ideality of an effect whose artistic factors were 
not discoverable by analogy with any other art soever. 
And the incomprehensibility increased when one Passed 
from this Particular work of Gluck's，instinct with the 
nobility of a tragic subject taken bodily from the antique， 
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and found that under certain circumstances, no matter how 
absurd or trivial its shape, one could not deny to Opera a 
power unrivalled even in the most ideal sense， These 
circumstances arose forthwith，whenever a_ great dramatic 
artist flled a role in such an opera. We need bnut 
instance the impersonation，surely unforgettable by many 
yet alive，once given us by Frau Schroder-Devrient of 
“Romeo”in Bellinis opera. 下 very fhibre of the musician 
rebels against allowing the least artistic merit to the 
sickly，utterly threadbare music here hung upon an opera- 
poem of indigent 8grotesqueness;j but ask anyone who 
WwWitnessed it， what impression he received from the 
“Romeo”of Frau Schroder-Devrient as compared with 
the Romeo of our very best Play-actor in even the great 
Briton's piece ” And this effect by no means lay in any 
vocal virtuosity，as with the common run of our Prime 
donne's _ Successes, for in this case that was scant and 
totally unsupported by any richness of the voice itself : 
the effect was Simply due to the dramatic power of the 
rendering. But that，again，could never possibly have 
succeeded with the selfsame SchroderDevrient in quite 
the finest sSpoken Play; and thus the whole achievement 
must have issued from the element of mnusic, transfguring 
and idealising even in this most meagre form. 

Such an experience as this last， howevem might set us 
on the high road to discover and estimate the veritable 
factor in the creation of the Dramatic Artwork. 一 As the 
Poet's share in it was so infnitesimaj，Goethe believed he 
must ascribe the whole authorship of Opera to the 
Musician ; and how much of serious truth resides in that 
opinion，we Perhaps shall see if next we turn our notice to 
Our great poets' second object of non-comprehension in the 
realm of Drama, to wit the singularity of .9papkespeaze and 
his artistic method .一 

To the French, as representatives of modern civilisation， 
Shakespeare，considered seriously，to this day is a mon- 
strosity; and _ even to the Germans he has remained a 
subject of constantly renewed investigation，with so little 
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positive result that the most conflicting views and state- 
ments are forever cropping up again. Thus has this most 
bewildering of dramatists 一 already set down by Some as 
an utterly irresponsible and untamed genius，without one 
trace of artistic culture 一 quite recently been credited again 
with the most systematic tendence of the didactic poet， 
Goethe，after introducing him in “ Wilhelm Meister ”as 
an“admirable writer'”kept returning to the problem with 
increasing caution，and fnally decided that here the 
higher tendence was to be sought，not in the poet，bnut 
in the embodied characters he brought before us in 
immediate action， Yet the closer these fhgures were 
inspected, the greater riddle became the artist's method : 
though the main plan of a piece was easy to perceive, and 
it was impossible to mistake the consequent development 
of its plot，for the most part pre-existing in the source 
selected，yet the marvellous“accidentizez ”in its working 
out，as also in the bearing of its dramatis personz，were 
inexplicable on any hypothesis of deliberate artistic 
scheming、 Here we found such drastic_ individuality， 
that it often seemed like unaccountabjle caprice，whose 
sense we never really fathomed till we closed the book 
and saw the living drama move before our eyes; then 
stood before us life's own image，mirrored with resistless 
truth to _ nature，and flled us with the lofty terror of a 
ghostly vision. But how decipher in this magic spell the 
tokens of an“artwork"”” Was the author of these plays a 
Doet 

What little we know of his life makes answer with out- 
Spoken naitvety : he was a Zilay-actor and WiCNabgez，Who 
wrote for himself and his troop these pieces that in after 
days amazed and poignantjy perplexed our greatest 
poets ; pieces that for the most Part would not so much 
as have come down to us, had the unpretending PromPpt- 
books of the Globe Theatre not been rescued from oblivion 
in the nick of time by the Printing-pPress. Zoobe de Fegw， 
Scarcely less a wonder wrote his pieces from one day to 
the next in immediate contact with his actors and the 
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stagej beside Corneille and Racine，the poets of to 
there stands the actor 4Iolexe, in whom alone production 
was alive; and midst his tragedy sublime stood - 素 5cpylLps， 
the leader of its chorus. 一 Not to the Poet，but to the 
Dramatist must we look，for light upon the Drama's 
nature; and he stands no nearer to the Poet Proper than 
to the Mzjte himself from whose heart of hearts he must 
issue if as poet he means to“hold the mirror up to Nature.” 

Thus undoubtedly the essence of Dramatic art，as 
against the Poet's method, at frst seems totally irrational ; 
it is not to be seized, without a compPplete reversal of the 
beholders _ nature In what this reversal must consist， 
however，should not be hard to indicate if we recall the 
natural process in the beginnings of all Art，as Plainly 
shewn to us in ?Ntp7oVzj4l0N1 The poet，mapping out a 
Plan of action for the improvising mime,， would stand in 
much the same relation to him as the author of an operatic 
text to the musician ; his work can claim as yet no atom 
of artistic value; but this it will gain in the very fullest 
measure if the poet makes the improvising spirit of the 
mime his own, and develops his plan entirely in character 
with that improvisation, so that the mime now enters with 
all his individuality into the poet's higher reason。 This 
involves，to_ be sure，a _ complete transformation of the 
Poetic artwork itself of which we might form an idea if 
we imagined the impromptu of some great musician noted 
down. We have it on the authority of competent wit- 
nesses，that nothing could compare with the effect pro- 
duced by Beethoven when he improvised at length upon 
the Pianoforte to his friends ; nor，even in view of the 
masters greatest works，need we deem excessive the 
lament that precisely these inventions were not fxed in 
writing，if we refhect that far inferior musicians，whose 
Penwork was always stiff and stilted, have quite amazed 
us in their 'free fantasias” by a wholly unsuspected and 
often very fertile talent for invention. 一 At anyrate We 
believe we shall really expedite the solution of an extremely 
di 乓 cult problem, if we define the Shakespearian Drama as 
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For this explains at once each wondrous accidental in the 
bearing and discourse of characters alive to but one pur- 
pose, to be at this moment all that they are meant to 
seem to us to be, and to whom accordingly no word can 
come that lies _ outside this conjured nature; So that 让 tt 
would be positively laughable to us, upon closer considera- 
tion, if one of these fgures were suddenly to pose as poet. 
This last is silent，and remains for us a riddle，such as 
Shakespeare. But his work is the only veritable Drama ; 
and what that implies，as work of Art is shewn by our 
rating its author the profoundest poet of all time. 一 

From the countless topics for reflection afforded by this 
Drama of Shakespeare'Ss let us choose fthose attributes 
which seem of most assistance to our present inquiry， 
Firstly then，apart from all its other merits，it strictly 
belongs to the class of effective sta8ge-jzeces Such as have 
been devised in the most dissimilar ages by skilful authors 
either sprung from the Iheatre itself or in immediate con- 
tact therewith, and such as have enriched, for instance, the 
Popular stages of the French from year to _ year， The 
difference between these true dramatic products, similarly 
arisen, simply lies in their poetzc valtuie， At first sight this 
Poetic value seems determined by the dignity and grandeur 
of the subject-matter. Whereas not only have the French 
Succeeded in setting every incident of modern 1life with 
speaking truth upon the stage，but even the Germans 一 
with their infnitely smaller talent for the ITheatre 一 have 
done the like for the narrower burgher Province of that 
life, this genuinely reproductive force has failed in measure 
as the scene was to _ Picture forth events of higher life, and 
finally the fate of heroes of world-history and their myths， 
sublimely distant from the eye of everyday. For here the 
mime's improvisation fell too short，and needed to be 
wielded by the poet proper ie. the inventor and fashioner 
of Myths ; and his genius had to Prove its Pre-election by 
raising the styjle of mimetic improvisation to the level of 
his own poetic aim.， How Shakespeare may have Succeeded 
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in raising his players themselves to that level must remain 
to us another riddle ; the only certainty is，that our 
modern actors wreck their faculties at once upon the task 
he set. Possibly，what we above have called the grotesque 
affectation peculiar to English actors of nowadays is the 
remains of an earlier aptitude，and，springing from an 
inborn national idiosyncrasy, it may once have led, in the 
fairest age of 闻 nglish folk-life and through the contagious 
example of the poet himself to so unheard a climax of 
the players art that Shakespeare's conceptions could be 
realised thereby， If we are indisposed to assume so great 
a miracle however,， we perhaps may explain this riddle by 
instancing the fate of great Sebastian Bach，whose diffcult 
and prolifc choral compositions tempt us at first to assume 
that the master had the most unrivalled vocal forces at 
command for their performance ; whereas, on the contrary， 
we have unimpeachable documents to prove his complaints 
of the mostly altogether pitiable condition of his schoolboy 
choir* Certain it is，that Shakespeare withdrew very 
early from his business with the stage ; for which we may 
easily account by the immense fatigue the rehearsing of 
his pieces must have cost him, as also by the despair of a 
genius that towered high above the “possibility ”of its 
Surroundings， Yet the whole nature of this Senius is 
explicable by nothing but that“possibility”itself which 
assuredly existed in the nature of the mime，and was 
therefore very rightly presupposed by the genius ; and， 
taking all the cultural efforts of the human spirit in one 
comprehensive survey，we may regard it as in a certain 
Sense the task bequeathed to Shakespeare's aftercomers by 
the greatest Dramatist，to actually attain that highest 
possibility in the development of histrionic art， 

To fulhl this task，appears to have been the inner 
aspiration of our great German poets. Starting,， as here 


* Astory,， now become a commonplace among mnusicians， tells us how the 
Imaster contrived to get his excessively di 全 cult works performed at all : 让 
concerns one of Bach:s former choristers，who made the strange confessiony 
“6rst he thrashed us，and then 一 -it sounded horrible," 一 R，WAGNER。 
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was indispensable，with the _ recognition of Shakespeare's 
inimitability，every form in which they cast their Poetic 
conceptions was dictated by an aim we can readily under- 
stand on this assumption. Ihe search for the ideal Form 
of the highest work of art，the Drama，must necessarjily 
lead them away from Shakespeare to a fresh and ever 
deeper consideration of Antique Tragedy ; in what sense 
they thought to draw Profht thence，we have explained 
before，and we had to see them turning from this more 
than dubious path to the strangely powerful impression 
made on therm by the noblest products of a genre that yet 
appeared so highly enigmatic, the genre of Opera- 

Here were two chief points of notice : frstly，that a 
great masters music lent the doings of even poor dramatic 
exponents an ideal charm, denied to the most admirable 
of actors in the Spoken Play ; secondly, that a true dramatic 
talent could so ennoble even entirely worthless music,，as 
to move us with a Performance inachievable by the self- 
same talent in the recited drama， That this Phenomenon 
must be accounted to nothing but the might of hzsvzo 
was irrefutable， Yet this could apply to Music solely in 
the general，and it still remained incomprehensible how 
the dramatic poet was to approach the singularly paltry 
fabric of her forms without falling into a subjection of the 
very vilest sort. 一 Now, we have appealed to Shakespeare 
to give us，if possible，a glimpse into the nature，and 
more especially the method，of the genuine dramatist. 
Mysterious as we found the most part of this matter too， 
yet we saw that the poet was herc entirely at one with the 
art of the mime ; so that we now may call this mimetic 
art the life-dew wherein the Poetic aim was to be steeped， 
to_ enable it，as in a magic transformation，to appear as 
the _ mirror of life， And if every action，each humblest 
incident of life displays itsel6 when reproduced by mimicry， 
in the transhguring light and with the objective effect of a 
mirrorimage (as is shewn not only by Shakespeare，bnut 
by every other sterling Playwright)，in further course we 
Shall have to avow that this mirror-image，again，displays 
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itself in the transfguration of purest Ideality so soon as 让 
is dipped in the magic spring of Music and held up to us 
as nothing but pure Form, so to say, set free from all the 
realism of Matter. 

'Tis not the Foxmz of Music，therefore，but Ze COxml5 
Z0AtCR MUSUC pa ezoloeld 31 pz8t0tb that we should have to 
consider before arguing to that highest possibility in the 
development of the latent powers of the mimo-dramatic 
artwork，that possibility which has hovered before the 
earnest Seeker as a voiceless riddle, and yet a riddle crying 
out aloud for answer， 

Mnusics Form，without a doubt，is synonymous with 
LVebday ; the latters Special evolution makes out the 
history of our music，just as its _ need_ determined the 
development of Lyric Drama，once _ attempted by the 
Italians，into the “Opera” If one meant to imitate 
the form of the Greek Tragedy，the first glance Shewed 
it falling into two main sections, the choral chant and a 
dramatic recitation that mounted periodically to Melcboe : 
so the“drama ”pbroper was handed over to Recitative， 
whose oppressive monotony was at last to be broken by 
the academically-approved invention of the “Aria” In 
this last alone did Music here attain her independent 
Form，as Melody ; and it therefore most rightly gained 
Such a preponderance over the other factors of the musical 
drama，that the latter itself eventually sank to a mere 
pretext, a barren prop on which to hang the Aria， It thus 
is with the history of Melody chained to the Aria-form， 
that we should have to occupy ourselves，were it _ not 
Su 全 cient for our present purpose to consider that one 
Particular shape in which it offered itself to our great poets 
when they felt so deeply moved by its_ effect in general， 
but all the more bewildered at the thought of any poetic 
concern therewith. Beyond dispute it was always the 
particular genius, and he alone, who knew to put such life 
into this cramped and sterile cast of melody as to make 
it capable of that profound effect : consequently its ex- 
Pansion, its ideal unfolding, could be awaited from no one 
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but the Musician ; and the line of this development was 
already to be traced, if one comPpared the masterpiece of 
Mozart with that of Gluck. And here the greater store of 
mnusical invention turned out to be the _ unique measure of 
Musics dramatic capacity，since Mozart's “Don Juan” 
already displayed a wealth of dramatic characterisation 
whereof the far lesser musician Gluck could never have 
dreamt， But it still was reserved for the German genius 
to raise musical Form，by the utmost vitalising of its 
tiniest fraction，to the infinite diversity the music of our 
great Beetlporvet now offers to a wondering world.， 

Now，Beethoven's musical fashionings bear marks that 
leave them equally inexplicable as those of Shakespeare 
have remained to the inquiring poet. Whilst the power of 
effect in both must needs be felt as different at once and 
equal，upon a deeper scrutiny of its essence the very differ- 
ence appears to us to vanish, for suddenly the one unsolved 
peculiarity affords the only explanation of the other Let 
us select the peculiarity of the Humour，as that most 
Swiftiy seizable, and we discover that what often seems to 
us an unaccountable caprice in the sallies given off by 
Shakespeare's characters，in _ the corresponding turns of 
Beethoven's motive-moulding becomes a natural occurrence 
of the utmost ideality, to wit a melody that takes the mind 
by storm， We cannot but here assume 3a blood-relation- 
ship，which to correctly define we mnust seek it, not between 
the musician and the poet, but between the former and the 
poet-mime， 

Whereas no poet of any artistic epoch can be compared 
with Beethoven， we hnd his fellowship with Shakespeare 
in the very fact that the latter，as poet，would forever 
remain to us a problem, could we not detect in him before 
all else the poet-wzzWMte. The secret lies in the directness of 
the presentation, here by mien and gesture, there by living 
tone， That which both directiy mould and fashion is the 
actual Artwork，for which the Poet merely drafts the 
plan, 一 and thbat itself successfully，onljy when he has 
borrowed it from their own nature. 
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We have found that the Shakespearian Drama was 
defhnable the most intelligibly as a“fxed mimetic im- 
Provisation ”; and as we had to suppose that this Art- 
work's high poetic value, resting in the hrst place on the 
elevation of its subject, must be ensured by the heightening 
of the style of that improvisation，we can scarcely go astray 
if we look for the possibility of such an utmost heighten- 
ing in a mode of music which shall bear thereto the same 
relation as Beethoven's Mnusic to just this Drama of 
Shakespeare's. 

The very dif 儿 culty of thus appPlying Beethovenian Music 
to the Shakespearian Drama might lead，when conquered， 
to the utmost perfecting of musical Form, through its fnal 
liberation from each remaining fetter， What still distressed 
our great German poets in regard of Opera, and what still 
left its manifest traces on Beethoven's instrumental music, 一 
that scaffolding which in nowise rested on the essence of 
Mnusic, but rather on that selfsame tendence which Planned 
the operatic aria and the ballet-tune, 一 this conventional 
four-square structure，sSo wondrously wreathed already 
with the luxuriant life of Beethovenian melody，would 
vanish quite away before an ideal ordering of highest 
freedom ; so that Music now would take the ineffably 
vital shape of a Shakespearian drama，and its sublime 
irregularity，compared with the antique drama,， would well- 
nigh give it the appearance of a nature-scene as against a 
work of architecture，a_ scene whose skilful measurement 
Would be evinced by nothing but the unfailing sureness of 
the artwork's efect， And in this would lie withal the 
untold newness of this artwork's form : a form ideal alike 
and natural，and thus conceivable in no modern racial 
language save the _ German，the most developed of them 
all ; a form，on the other hand，which could be mis- 
construed only for so long as the artwork was measured 
by a standard it had thoroughly outgrown，whereas the 
new and fitting standard might haply be sought in the 
impression received by the fortunate hearers of one of 
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those unwritten impromptus of the most peerless of 
musicians， 工 hen would the greatest dramatist have taught 
us to fx that impromptu too ji for in the highest con- 
ceivable Artwork the sublimest inspirations of them both 
should live with an undying life，as the essence of the 
world displayed with clearness Past all measure in the 
mirror of the world itself. 

Now if we abide by this defhnition,“a mimo-musical 
improvisation, of consummate Poetical value, fxed by the 
highest artistic care,”we may fnd expPerience throw a 
startling light on the Practical side of our Artwork's 
eXecution. 一 Taken in a very weighty sense，our 8great 
poets' prime concern was to furnish Drama with a height- 
ened Pathos, and fhnally to discover the technical means of 
securely fxing its delivery. Markedly as Shakespeare had 
derived his style from the instinct of mimetic art，for the 
performance of his dramas he nevertheless stayed bound 
to the accidental greater or less degree of talent in his 
Players，who all, in a sense, would have had to be Shake- 
speares，just as he was certainly at all times the whole 
character he Personated ; nor have we any reason to 
Suppose that in the representations of his pieces his genius 
would have recognised aught beyond his own bare shadow 
Cast across the boards,， What so chained our own great 
Poets hopes to Music, was its being not only purest Form， 
but the most comPplete physical presentation of that Form ; 
the abstract cypher of Arithmetic, the fgure of Geometry， 
here steps before us in a shape that holds the Feeling Past 
denial to wit as Melody ; and whereas the poetic diction 
of the written Speech falls prey to every Personal caprice 
of its reciter the physical reproduction of this Melody can 
be fxed beyond all risk of error. What to Shakespeare 
was Practically impossible, namely to be the mime of all 
his roles, the tone-composer achieves with fullest certainty， 
for from out his each executant musician he speaks to us 
directly， Here the transmigration of the poet's soul into 
the body of the Player takes Place by laws of surest 
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technique, and the composer giving the beat* to a techni- 
cally correct performance of his work becomes so_ entirely 
one with the executant that the nearest comparison would 
be that of a Plastic artist and his work achieved in stone 
or colour, were it possible to speak of a metempsychosis 
into this lifeless matter, 

If to this astounding might of the Mnusician we add 
that attribute of his art which we recognised at starting, 一 
namely that even indifferent music, so long as it does not 
positively descend to the grotesque vulgarity of certain 
Operatic genres in vogue to-day, enables a good dramatic 
artist to achieve results_ beyond his reach without it，as 
also that noble mnusic virtually extorts from even inferior 
actors achievements of a type unreachable elsewhere at 
all, 一 we can scarcely doubt the reason of the utter dismay 
aroused in the Poet of our era who desires nobly to succeed 
in Drama with the only means at his disposal, that self- 
same Speech in which to-day the very leading-articles 
address us， Precisely on this side, however, our hypothesis 
of the Perfection destined for the Musically-conceived 
Drama should rather prove encouraging than the reverse， 
for its first effect would be to purge a _ great and many- 
sided genre of art, the Drama in general from those errors 
which the modern Opera alike has heightened and exposed. 
To clear up this point，and at the same time to gain 3 
Survey of their future fheld of prosperous work，our 
dramatists Perhaps might deem advisable to trace back 
the pedigree of the modern Theatre ; not seeking its roots 
in Antique Drama, however, whose form is so distinctly a 
native Product of the Hellenic spirit，its religion，ay，its 
State itself that to assume the possibility of a modern 
imitation must necessarily lead to the gravest errors. 
No : the path of evolution of the Modern Theatre has 
such a wealth of bproducts of the greatest worth to shew， 
that it ftly may be trodden farther without shame. The 


*Jt is all-important that this beat should be the right one，however，for 
a false temPo will undo the spell at oncei as to which TI have therefore 
exprcssed myself at length elsewhere. 一 R，WAGNER， 
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thorough “stage-piece” in the modernest of senses 
assuredly would have to form the basis，and the only 
sound one，of all future dramatic eftorts : for success in 
this，however，the very first essential is to rightly grasp 
the spirit of theatric art，which rests upon mimetic art 
itself and to use it not for the bolstering-up of tendences， 
but for the mirroring of scenes from actual life， The 
French，who not so long ago did admirably in this line， 
were certainly content to not expect a brand-new Moliere 
every year ; nor for ourselves would the birthdays of new 
Shakespeares be recorded in each calendar. 

Coming at last to the contentment of ideal aspirations， 
from the working of that all-powerful dramatic Artwork 
itself we might see, with greater certainty than has hitherto 
been possible, the length to which such aspirations were 
justifed in going. Their boundary would be found at the 
exact point in that Artwork where Song is thrusting 
toward the spoken Word， By this we in no sense imply 
an absolutely lowly sphere, but a sphere entirely different， 
distinct in kind; and we may gain an instant notion of 
this difference, if we call to mind certain instinctive trans- 
gressions on the part of our best dramatic singers，when in 
the full how of song they have felt driven to literally 
beae a crucial word. To this, for example，the Schroder- 
Devrient found herself impelled by the cumulative horror 
of a Situation in the opera“Fidelio”; in the sentence 
“one further step and thou art 一 Cecad”where she aims the 
pistol at the tyrant，with an awful accent of desperation 
She suddenly pope the closing word， The indescribable 
effect upon the hearer was that of a headlong plunge from 
one Sphere to the other and its sublimity consisted in our 
being Siven，as by a_ lightning-fhash，a glimpse into the 
nature of both spheres at once, the one the ideal, the other 
the real， Plainly, for one moment the ideal was unable to 
bear a certain load, and discharged it on the other : seeing 
how fond people are of ascribing to Mnusic，Pparticularly 
of the passionate and stirring type，a _ simply pathologic 
character it may surprise them to dijscover through this 
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very instance how delicate and purely ideal is her actual 
sphere，since the material terror of reality can fnd no 
place therein, albeit the soul of all things real in it alone 
fnds pure expression. 一 Manifestly then, there is a side of 
the world，and a side that concerns us most seriously， 
whose terrible lessons can be brought home to our minds 
on none but a field of observation where Music has to 
hold her tongue : this field perhaps may best be measured 
i 计 we allow Shakespeare, the stupendous mime, to jead us 
on it as far as that point we saw him reach with the 
desperate fatigue we assumed as reason for his early with- 
drawal from the stage， And that field might be best 
deftned, if not exactly as the soil at least as the phenomena 
of History。 To portray its material features for the beneftt 
of human knowledge, must always remain the Poet's task. 
So weighty and clearing an influence as this that we 
here could only undertake to sketch in broadest outline- 一 
an infuence not merely upon its nearest relatives in 
Drama, but upon every branch of Art whose deepest roots 
connect with Drama- 一 most certainly could never be made 
possible to our “Mnusically-conceived-and-carried -out 
Dramatic Artwork” until that Artwork could Present 
itself to the public in an outward garb entirely correspond- 
ing with its inner nature，and thus facilitate the needful 
lack of bias in the judgment of its qualities， Tis so 
closely allied to“Opera”that for our Present purpose we 
might justly term it the fulhlment of the Operas destiny : 
not one of the said possibilities would ever have dawned 
on us，had it not already come to light in Opera，in 
general and in the fnest works of great OPpera-composers 
in particular.。 Quite surely, too, it was solely the spirit of 
Mnusic， whose ever ampler evolution so infuenced the Opera 
as to _ enable those possibilities to arise therein. Once 
more then, if we wish to account for the degradation to 
which the Opera has been brought，we certainly must seek 
its reason in the attributes of Music herself Just as in 
Painting，and even in Architecture，the “piquant ” has 
taken the place of the“beautiful”so was it doomed that 
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Mnusic should turn from a sublime into a merely pleasing 
atrt. Though her sphere was that of purest ideajity, and 
her effect on our mind so deeply calming and emancipat- 
ing from all the anguish of reajlity, through her displjaying 
herself as nothing but pure Form, 一 so that whatever 
threatened to disturb the latter, either fell away of itsejf 
or had to be helid aloof from her 一 this very unmixed 
Eorm，when set in a _ relation not compjletely suitable， 
might easily pass current for a mere agreeable toy ; thus， 
once set in so indefhnite a sphere as that on which the 
Opera rested，it could be employed in this sense alone， 
and finaljly be made to serve as a mere Surface fllip to 
the ear or feeling. 

On this point, however, we have the less _ need to dwell 
just now, as we started from the outcry raised against the 
Opera and its infuence，whose ill effect we can express 
no better than by pointing to the notorious fact that the 
Theatre has long been given over to an intense negjlect by 
all the truly cujtured in the nation, though once they set 
great hopes thereon. Wherefore, as we cannot but desire 
to bring our suggested Artwork to the only notice of 
profit to it, namely of those who have turned with grave 
displeasure from the Theatre of to-day, it follows that we 
must shun all contact with that Theatre itself But 
although the neutral ground for this must locajly be quite 
cut off from our theatres field of action，it could prove 
fruitful only ifit drew its nurture from the actual elements 
of mimetic and musical art that have already developed 
in their own fashion at the theatres， In these alone con- 
sists, and will consist, the truly fertile material for genuine 
dramatic art ; each attempt in other directions would lead， 
instead of Art to a posing Artihciality， “Tis our actors， 
singers and bandmen, on whose innate instinct must rest all 
hope of the attainment of even artistic ends as yet beyond 
their understanding ; for it is they to whom those ends 
will become clear the swiftest, so soon as their instinct is 
rightly guided to a knowledge of them， IThat this instinct 
has been led by the tendence of our theatres to the ex- 
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clusive development of the worst propensities in the pro- 
fession, 一 it is this that needs must make us wish to snatch 
these irreplaceable artistic forces at least periodically from 
the infhuence of that tendence, and give them such a means 
of exercising their own good qualities as would rapidly 
and surely fit them for the realising of our Artwork. For 
only from the _ natural will of this mimetic fellowship， 
cutting so sorry a _ figure in its Present misdirection，can 
issue now 一 as from of old have issued the best of things 
dramatic 一 the perfect Drama meant by us Less by them， 
than by those who without the slightest calling have 
hitherto _ conducted them, has the downfall of the theatric 
art of our era been brought to pass， To name in one 
word what on German soil has shewn, and goes on proving 
itself least worthy of the fame of our great victories of 
to-day，we have only to point to this 7Aecxtre，whose 
tendence avows itself aloud and brazen the betrayer of 
German honour. Whoso should link himself to this ten- 
dence in any shape or form, must needs fall victim to a 
misconstruction that would assign him to a sphere of our 
Publicity of the most questionable nature，whence to rise 
to the pure sphere of Art would be about as di 负 cult and 
fatiguing as to arrive from Opera at what we have termed 
the Ideal Drama. Certain it is however that if Art has 
fallen solely through the artists, 一 according to Schillers 
Saying, here not exactjy accurate, 一 it can be xizjEd CECtN 
2y lpe cxlzst clompe and not by those who have dishonoured 
it with their favour。， ZUtl 1 pe 态 1JOzzpCzGd Jo1t TO81NOUA 
Cg 70EL Cl zxe5tloxatzot 0 47z1l DY 10e Cztzg1 700ULU 0 11e 
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了 PEATEDLY, in course of my inquiries into 
the problem of Dramatic Art and its bearings 
on a truly national Culture，have I_ been 
brought to the crucial question of the nature 
of the hlzmee 一 a term I have used to signify 

both the 4ctoxr and the .9zmpgej and under which, in virtue 

of the special light in which these two appear to me 工 

have seen reason to include the Daxzayotapz， What un- 

common importance II attach to the art of the Mime, I 

have proved by publishing my Personal surmise that only 

through the Peculiarity of just this art can .9papesjeaze 
and his artistic method in framing his dramas be explained. 

Moreovem when discussing the longed-for establishment of 

a truly German theatric arb and its fulfilment of the highest 

artistic tendences reserved for Drama，I have never lost 

sight of the fact that the possibility of this realisation is sub- 
ject to conditions which I thus defhined in an earlier writing， 
and now repeat.s “'Tis our actors, singers and bandsmen， 
on whose innate instinct must rest all hope of the attainment 
of even artistic ends as yet beyond their understanding ; 
for it is they to whom those ends will become clear the 
swiftest，so soon as their instinct is rightly guided to a 
knowledge of them,， That this instinct has been led by 
the tendence of our theatres to the exclusive development 
of the worst propensities in the profession, 一 it is this that 
needs must make us wish to snatch these irreplaceable 
artistic forces at least periodically from the inftuence of 
that tendence, and give them such a means of exercising 
their own good qualities as would rapidly and surely fit 
them for the realising of our Artwork.， For only from the 

natural will of this mimetic fellowship, cutting so sorry a 

fgure in its Present misdirection， can issue now 一 as from 
* Cer de Bortimttrrntg der Oper (The Destiny of Opera")，Leipzig， 

卫 . W, Fritzsch。 See page 154. 
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of old have issued the best of things dramatic 一 the perfect 
Drama meant by us. Less by them，than by those who 
without the slightest calling have hitherto conducted them， 
has the downfall of the theatric art of our era been brought 
to pass ; and certainly by Ze alome can that art be raised 
again. 

After this preamble J surely need have no fear of being 
misunderstood by the associates of mimetic art; and my 
further efforts to lay bare their veritable needs by a search- 
ing inquiry into the nature of that art will not, I trust，give 
me the appearance of labouring under any feeling of dis- 
Paragement thereof， 了 再 owever，still more decidedly to 
meet the pbossibility of such an appearance, [I will at once 
sum up in the most definite terms my own sincere opinion 
of the nature and value of mimetic art. 

In the first place, then, I point to the experience common 
to everyone acquainted with the _ effect of stage-perform- 
ances upon the public and himselft that it proceeds directly 
from the doings of the actors or singers ; and indeed, this 
effect is so pronounced, that a good performance will dis- 
guise the worthlessness of a dramatic work，whereas an 
excellent Stage-poem can Produce no _ effect when badly 
rendered by incompetent performers. Hence we cannot 
but conclude that，taken strictly，the artzstzc share in 
theatrical representations must Simply be ascribed to the 
Performers,， whereas the author of the Piece has no more to 
do with the“art”itself than insofar as he has planned his 
poem with a thorough calculation of the effect it is to 
produce when acted. In that，despite all maxims ham- 
mered into it，the public really holds by nothing but the 
doings of the players, and regards them as the only sub- 
stance of all the artistic show, does it still evince a truly 
unspoilt art-sense ; in a manner, it thereby tells us the true 
aim of Art in general. 

If we look a little closer at the characteristics of a first- 
rate actors work，we are amazed to fhnd in it the basic 
elements of each and every art in utmost multiplicity，ay， 
and with a strength unreachable by any other art， What 
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the Plastic artist models from Nature, the mime will copy 
from her to the most deceptive likeness; and hereby he 
exerts a Power over the spectators phantasy coequal with 
that he exercises as by magic on himself his outmost 
person and his inmost feeling.， This powerful，nay，this 
despotic effect can necessarily be never equalled by any 
other art; for the wondrous thing about it，is that the 
intent to deceive and be deceived is denied by neither side， 
all possibility of the admixture of a _ material Pathologic 
interest 一 which would destroy the game at once 一 is rigor- 
ously excluded, and yet the actions and passions of purely 
fctitious persons thrill us in exact degree as the performer 
himself is steeped in them, nay, possessed to the point of 
yielding up his whole real personality.、 After the last Act 
of a representation of KzNg Zeaz by Caidzotg Devzrzetpt the 
Berlin Public for a while stayed rooted to its seat，and 
not amid the usual noisy outburst of applause, but scarcely 
whispering, hushed and motionless, as though bound by a 
magic spell which no one felt the strength to combat， 
whilst to each it seemed incomprehensible how to placidly 
start homeward and re-enter the groove of a life from 
whose habits he had just been rapt so infinitely far away、. 
Beyond dispute，the _ highest grade of the effect of the 
SUOLtMe Was here attained ; and it was the MtWe who raised 
us to it, whether one call him 也 xdzotg Devzzept or .pape- 
beiCze himself 


Starting with the knowledge of such effects，it might 
seem almost impossible that in further course of our review 
of the operations of our actors and singers we should reach a 
Point where their art inspired us with such misgivings that 
we must straightway decline to let it rank as Art at all. 
And yet the observation of their daily tra 印 c must bring us 
wellnigh to that pass， What is offered us in the usual 
representations at the theatre has quite the character of a 
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strange, in sooth a very dubious trade, which seems Plied 
with the exclusive object of displaying the actors person 
to the best advantage， All concealment of the actors 
Personality，an illusion alike aesthetically pleasing and 
conducive to the most sublime effect，we here see dropped 
entirely out of count ; in fact a truly shameless abuse of 
the peculiar resources of his art js practised by the actor to 
dispel any such illusion and throw his person into high 
relief。 How it became possible to pervert the tendence of 
theatric art in such a manner，and set the resulting type 
of public entertainment in place of that which owed its 
development to the pleasure in dramatic illusion, 一 to 
explain this， we needs must cast a glance at the nature of 
Modern Art in general. 一 

Art ceases, strictly speaking, to be Art from the moment 
it presents itself as Art to our refhecting consciousness. 
That the Artist does the right thing without knowing it， 
the Hellenic mind discovered when itself had lost its own 
creative Power， Indeed it is both instructive and affecting， 
to see how the rebirth of the arts among modern nations 
issued from the rebellion of popular instinct against the 
traditional dogma of antique criticism， Thus we hnd the 
actor coming earlier than the poet who wrote pieces for 
him， Was this latter to follow the classic rules，or the 
form and substance of the improvisations of those actors? 
In Spain great Lojpe de rega forwent the fame of a classical 
art-poet, and made for us the Modern Drama, that Drama 
which brought forth in .9puxzpexbeaze the greatest poet of all 
time.， Yet how hard it must have seemed to the critical 
undecrstanding to comprehend this _ unique and genuine 
artwork，we see at once from its careful disintegration 
by the antiquarian counterthrusts of so-called art-poets. 
These latter held the fheld in France ; here the drama was 
given an academic cut, and rules invaded the Players art. 
Plainly, these rules were less and less directed toward that 
lofty Illusion which we can but regard as the end and aim 
of theatric art in especial ; one had determined to stay at 
all hours fully conscious that one here was dealing with an 
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“art”an“art-achievement” To maintain this mood at 
all costs, was still a duty falling less to the poet than to 
the Player, and for him was paramount : how this acxexy 
Played, his reading of this or that character with what art 
he applied to it his natural gifts, or made up for those he 
lacked in,，became the object of the savant publics most 
diligent inquiry. 

We repeatedly see a reaction against this tendence arising 
among free-thinking nations， When the Stuarts returned 
to England, they brought with them French“ 77yagedze?” 
and“Cozaoteiize”: but the“regular theatre,”established by 
them for this purpose, found no suitable actors among the 
English, norany lasting hold ; and the players of the olden 
times, dispersed beneath the Puritan supremacy,， gathered 
toilsomely their sere remains together，to prepare for a 
Caxzztcp that soil whereon at last the Naeye and the Player 
only，republished to the world the wonders of genuine 
dramatic art; for pe it was，who in .9palesjeaze reawoke 
and saved for it the greatest poet. 一 

A like lustre once seemed dawning for the Germans, 
when from the very soil of true theatric art there sprang at 
last a .9cbjpze .cpzode1z a ZUidzotg Devyztet 一 Having already 
attempted in a lengthy treatise upon “ German Art and 
German Policy ”to trace the outer causes of the 工 heatre's 
So Swift decay in Germany too, after scarcely coming into 
bud，I here may rather devote myself to that ruin's inner 
grounds. In the two great players last-named one hiight 
easily be tempted to see nothing save a pair of natural 
geniuses, Such as come to light but seldom on the field of 
any art : in the character of their artistic practice, howeveb， 
there remains a something not the individuals gift alone， 
but of the very essence of their art itself， This“some- 
thing ”must be fathomable,， and a judgment to be drawn 
from its discovery. The state of transport into which the 
Berlin audience was Tapt by that performance of KAzzg 
Zea 思 was assuredly the same in kind as that experienced 
by the great mime himself upon that evening ; for neither 
of them did the actor Devrzezp or the Berlin audience,， any 
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longer exist ; they each had passed entirely outside them- 
selves，。 Now, upon applying this refection to the opposite 
case, we may learn the secret of all the emptiness that So 
disgusts us in the tra 儿 c of the stage: it stands confessed 
before us when, in midst or at the close of a performance， 
we witness the habitual noisy，hollow tokens of applause 
on the part of the public, and the _ corresponding signs of 
simulated thanks on that of the actor， Here the audience 
Stays as conscious of its private Self as the actor stays pre- 
Ooccupied with the sense of his own personality, for all the 
world as if outside the theatre， The mutual fgment of a 
dramatic illusion becomes a sheer convention,， according to 
which the one side plays at practising, the other at judging 
an“art.” 

To the best of my knowledge，this convention was 
frst matured into a System in France， Its origin dates 
from the rise of so-called“1later Attic Comedy,” which， 
adopted by the Roman Theatre，was thereafter developed 
on the lines of an “Art-comedy ”among all nations of 
Latin descent or admixture. Here sits the connoisseur 
before the stage，whereon the actexy takes due pains to 
“play his role well ”: conventional signs of favour or dis- 
taste inform him whether he has succeeded in that object ; 
on these depends the mime's good fortune，and we may 
judge what store must be set on“Pplaying comedy ”if we 
reflect that the divine 4xexsluy himself desired on his 
deathbed to be held a good comedian， 

Notoriously, the French have brought this art the farthest. 
Nay, it has become the Frenchmens art par excellence ; 
for their dramatic writers, too, are only explicable by the 
maxims of their Art of Comedy, and on it rests the perfect 
balance (9zcperpeti) of their works，the whole Plan alike 
with the tiniest detail of its execution being modelled on 
the selfsame rules whereby the acteur has to woo the 
publics favour for his own artistic eftorts on the stage. 
Moreover this supplies us with the reason why these，the 
most assured stage-artists in the world 一 a_ title we mnust 
grant the French without dispute 一 are promptly and com- 
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pletely disconcerted when asked to play a piece not based 
on that convention. 了 ach attempt to get Shakespeare， 
Schillen or even Calderon performed by French comedians， 
has always been foredoomed to failure ; and nothing but 
the misunderstanding of this other type of drama could 
have moved them to invent a grotesque genre in which 
Nature，by exaggeration，has been turned forthwith into 
Un-nature， The canon still remained in force，that the 
Theatre's province is the art of “ playing comedy，”i.e. the 
actor must never forget that he is Playing to an audience 
which seeks its only excitation in this his art of Playing at 
disguise in every sense. 

再 ow il this art must turn out with the Germans， is easy 
enough to comprehend， One might sum up the Position 
by saying that comedy is played both here and there,， but 
the French Play it well，the Germans badly. For the 
gratifcation of seeing a man play comedy ze the French 
will forgive him everything : of Louis XIV., for all their 
clear Perception ofthe utter hollowness of the role he Played， 
they are truly proud to this day, from sheer and imPper- 
turbable delight in his having Played that rele superbly. 

If we are to see in this an artistic spirit, then that Parti- 
cular art-sense is undeniably no property of the Germans. 
Toward a_ German Louis XIV. as monarch our political 
public would behave about the same as our good burghers 
in the theatre toward the playing of an actor taking him 
in Sober earnest for the hero whom he represented ; fomr in 
face of all assurance to the contrary，they would believe 
this was expected of them,， whereas the schooled spectator 
is really asked to do no more than forget the imaged hero 
in the art of the actor who plays his part so capitally， 
And this in fact is the demand now addressed, in accord- 
ance with the French convention, to the German spPectator 
who，without an inculcated art-sense，seeks at the theatre 
a real emotion such as can only be evoked by an illusion 
completely effacing the artistic person of the actor and 
leaving nothing save the individual portrayed.， Notwith- 
standing the extreme rarity of those cases in which this 
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sublime illusion can be compassed by truly talented per- 
formers，the theatre is opened nightly for the German 
public, and that the“theatre of all sorts”; and to this end 
the indispensable accessories of French theatrical conven- 
tion are Pressed into our service. 

Even were it possible for the German to“ play comedy ” 
as excellently as the Frenchman, it still would be a ques- 
tion whether he is capable，as spectator，of appreciating 
this art to the same extent as the French public does, 
That, howevem is an inquiry quite beyond our purview, for 
simple reason that we _ never get comedy played to us in 
that perfection， What with regard to the _ cultivation of 
artistic aptitudes the modern world terms 如 Let is pos- 
Sessed by the German in the very scantiest measure，ay 
wellnigh not at all ; whereas, a_ natural endowment of the 
Latin nations, in the form of a predisposition to give effect 
to _ inculcated_ culture-tendences, it is showered broadcast 
on the French,， Whether a_ like power is latent in the 
German，could only transpire when he found himself 
surrounded by a culture all his own and quite in keeping 
with his inborn nature; for by 4 at bottom，we can 
mean nothing else than the natural capacity and inclination 
to acquire eminent dexterity in the practical application of 
exXisting artistic forms， Thus was the Plastic art of the 
Greeks pursued through centuries by nothing but this 
Talent, and even to-day the artifcial culture of the French， 
ajlbeit tottering to its irrevocable downfail，is still kept 
upright by this Talent， But that culture is just what we 
Germans lack, and our only substitute for it is the scare- 
crow of a culture not arisen from our nature, a_ culture 
never realljy understood by us ; as we here behold in the 
cultivation of our Theatre，for which we therefore very 
naturalily possess no talent. 

To convince ourselves of this，we have only to attend 
the frst stage-performance that offers. Be it the sublimest 
product of dramatic art on which we light or the trivialest 
concoction of a“free” translator or adaptor from the 
French，we always recognise one thing at once : the craze 
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for“playing comedy”in which both Scribe and Shake- 
speare go equally to ground before our eyes in a ridiculous 
coil of travesty， Granted that the good French acteur keeps 
a constant eye upon the effect produced on the SPectator by 
his declamation, his gestures, his whole demeanour and can 
never be betrayed into shewing himself in a light distaste- 
ful to the public for sake of the character he represents, 一 
the German histrion believes it his 6hirst duty to turn this 
lucky chance of commending himself to the public's con- 
fdence to his own best personal advantage. Has he to 
display emotion, or utter some Particularly sapient saying， 
he promptly faces toward the audience, and casts on it the 
glance that seems to him too eloquent to waste upon his 
colleagues， For this is a main characteristic of our stage- 
hero : he always Plays to the audience，and thus forgets 
his role so far that，after a masterstroke of this kind of 
Correspondence, he often altogether loses the tone in which 
he should continue his speech to his fellow-actor， We are 
told that Ceaxxzce in his monologues， with open eyes, saw 
no one, Spoke solely to himself forgot the _ universe， I, on 
the other hand，have seen and heard one of our most 
famous actors expound the self-murder monologue of 
“Hamlet”with such a fervour of familiarity that he grew 
hoarse, and left the stage in a bath of perspiration， His 
eternal care to make a striking Personal impression on the 
audience，be it as a pleasant man or a“thinking artist” 
compels him to maintain throughout a _ corresponding cast 
of features,，and he is simply put out of countenance by 
everything to the contrary in the nature of his role， Once 
TI saw a celebrated“'leading lady ' of our day in the painful 
predicament of having to Play the Regent “Margareta ” 
in“gmont”; the character of this intriguing，but weak 
and timorous woman，did not become her: from hrst to 
jast she aired a quite heroic fury, and so far forgot herself 
as to scold Machiavelii for a traitor 一 a rating which the 
latter most politely took without the least offence. 

Thus a personal vanity, devoid of all capacity for artistic- 
ally dissembling its end，gives our mimes the constant 
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appearance of glaring stupidity， The ballet-dancer，or 
even the concert-singer may be excused if at the close of 
a brilliant tour de force she turns with her best graces to 
the public, as though to ask if she has hit their taste; in a 
certain sense， She is keeping to her role: but the actor 
proper，who has been given an individual character to 
depict has to convert his whole role into that one question 
to the public ; and this，considered calmly，must set him 
in the light of senseless ridicule from beginning to end of 
his work. 

As the Frenchman loves society and intercourse above 
all else, as though to gain from the perpetual clash of wits 
his only chance of growing conscious of himself so his 
great mimetic assurance, nay, the correct portrayal of his 
role，comes hrst to him in the so-called Ensenmble， 人 
French theatrical performance has all the air of a highly 
polished conversation between persons mutually interested 
in some engrossing topic : hence the marvellous exactitude 
in the rehearsing of this 顾 nsemble; nothing is allowed to 
break the artistic convention，here raised to the pitch of 
Illusion ; the puniest member of the whole must be just as 
ftted to his task as the foremost acteur in the situation， 
and the latter would straightway fall out of his role if his 
interlocutor proved unequal to his. But the German actor 
is saved from any such mishap : he can never fall out 
of his role, since he never is in it， His is one long mono- 
ljogue addressed to the audience, and his whole role becomes 
for him an“a jiezte” 

The tendence of this ca puxie offers us the best insight 
into the pecujliar nature of German acting. In his passion 
for turning everything he has to say into such an“aside?” 
the actor plainly shews us how he seeks to save his person 
from the awkward plight of being expected to Play comedy 
well, and what pains he takes to give himself a certain look 
of superiority to the whole untoward situation， 

It is highly instructive to note how this peculiar penchant 
for“asides”has inspired our playwrights with their own 
specihc style，in Particular for Tragedy Take 了 ebbels 
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“Nibelungen ”for instance， This multipartite Piece at 
once affords us the jimpression of a parody on the Nibelun- 
genlied，after the fashion of Blumauer's travesty of the 
“ 开 neid” Here the modern man of letters seems mani- 
festly mocking what he considers the grotesqueness of the 
medieval poem by ridiculous exaggerations : his heroes go 
behind the wings，there carry out some monstrous feat， 
and return to the stage to tell us all all about it in much 
the same depreciatory tone as Baron von Miinchhausen 
upon his exploits.。 As all his dramatis persons adopt a 
similar tone, and thus are really mocking one another it is 
obvious that these speeches and narrations are addressed 
to no one Save the audience, as if each hero wished to let 
it know that the whole thing was a mere farce, 一 thereby 
meaning not only the Nibelungen, but the German Theatre 
itself And in truth one might take it as an intentional 
skit on the whole attempt of our“moderns”to deal alike 
with the heroic Saga and the Theatre, an attempt which 
neither the well-bred poet，nor the mime he has in eye， 
could satirise pronouncedly enough in the exercise of their 
respective arts。 The singular position into which we thus 
have fallen toward ourselves，toward our Pretended Pur- 
pose, we may admirably illustrate by the scene in Shake- 
speares“Midsummer-night's Dream ”where good actors， 
in their own esteem，get the heroic romance of “了 Pyramnus 
and Thisbe”played to them by bad comedians : they are 
vastly diverted, and make a thousand witty observations， 
most suitable for the cultured gentlemen they have to 
represent， But imagine for a moment that these sprightly 
gentlemen are nothing but players themselves, taking Part 
in the performance of “ Pyramus and Thisbe”pretty much 
as the author of the“Nibelungen ”and his actors behave 
to that old heroic poem，and we at once are confronted 
with a_ Picture of the most repulsive kind， Yet it is none 
other than the picture of the modern German Theatre. 
FEor here, regarded closer，one thing is unmistakable : no 
one will admit that he js joking, but pretends to take the 
thing in solemn earnest. Never for an instant does the 
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Poet cease to strut as world-sage and get himself displayed 
as Such by his comedians, into whose mouths he drops the 
deepest-going comments on the action in its very thick. 
But the resulting compound is further planned to create 
the utmost theatrical 了 ffect，and for this one loses sight 
of nothing the latest French school, with zctoyr Exep in 
Particular has introduced upon the stage， There was some 
Sense in the revolutionary Frenchman, in full revolt against 
the maxims of the Acadkmie and classic Tragkdie，de- 
liberately dragging into vivid daylight everything they 
had tabooed ; and though it led to a baleful eccentricity in 
both the construction and the wording of pieces, it was at 
once an act of vengeance most instructive for the history 
of our culture and a not uninteresting spectacle, since the 
Frenchman's indisputable talent for the theatre came out 
in even this， But what figure do Victor Hugos“ 了 Bur- 
graves”cut, for instance，when transposed into the German 
Nibelungenlied?” So fatuous a one, that we may readily 
excuse the poet's and the actors inclination to self-ridicule. 
And the worst of it is, that all this not merely is given,， bnut 
also taken for earnest，and dubbed right good on every 
hand， Our actors see such plays accepted by their In- 
tendants as equally sterling coin with the strangely ironical 
farragos of our historical painters on the grand scale, now 
bought by our art-patrons : music, of course' is made for 
them, and so the Mime must set to work to push the thing 
a little farther with the rankest of his mannerisms， 


Now，upon this ruin of theatric art，a few of whose 
characteristic traits TI have tried to set before the reader， 
a fully-organised relation has been founded, which we may 
term Ze ta8e-yystezz 0 1o-daj。， JIn this an“acting class” 
[or “actors' standing “一 Schauspieler-.9lazd]has cometo be 
acknowledged : a word that warns us we here are dealing 
with no mere organisation of the most heeting of all artistic 
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pursuits,butwith an arrangement to protect the civic interests 
of all who seek their livelihood in the Practice of mimetic 
art. To them a certain indulgence is still extended, much 
as to our sons for so long as they are students at the 
University,， keeping sober citizen society in a state of con- 
stant watchfulness and some disquiet : which，again，may 
account for the formers somewhat freer attitude towards 
the latter，。 Just like our students, however our actors are 
Subject to a _ certain“censure”enabling their genteel In- 
tendants to engage in serious dealings with them， 

1f Coee was already of opinion that“a comedian might 
instruct a clergyman ”at times, it need not surprise us that 
nowadays almost the whole of our more elegant burgher- 
world has moulded itself on the teachings of stage decorum 
and propriety.。 We gladly would equal the French in this， 
with whom no difference is any longer to be detected 
between the actor in the ministerial cabinet, or the porters 
lodge, and the actor on the boards， Were our actors as 
representative of true German nature as theirs are of the 
French, there might be something for our town-society to 
expect from their instruction : but, since we are obliged to 
disallow them any stricter talent for the stage，the sole 
resujlt of their spurious theatric culture being brought into 
contact with our burghers nature is the fostering of similar 
ill propensities in social life to those which have led them- 
selves to a wholly false and nutterly un-German style of 
art.。 The actors Class，with its subdivision into “hero” 
“villain”“heavy father “nutility”and the like，remains 
an utter mystery to us, and no real father would so lightly 
bring himself to give his daughter to a“tragic lover.” 
Despite the growing spread of theatricalism all over 
Cermany，the actors class is still regarded by our 
burgher-world with shakings of the head and Philistine 
astonishment，and the taste for mingling in its company 
is limited to certain frivolous circles of non-burgher society. 

Concerning this, and the change that must needs come 
over the actors class if the Theatre is ever to be saved by 
it in the course of my personal experience I have met with 
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two _ completely opposite opinions， They were those of 
two men, each of whom was cajled in his time to lead a 
theatre. 

Ka zozt oliei confessed without ado that he could 
make nothing of a so-called “solid”company : since the 
theatre had been run into the planished grooves of citizen 
propriety it had lost its sterling tendence，to_ which he 
should soonest hope to restore it with a troop of strolling 
actors， By this _ opinion the anything but witless man 
abode，and turned his back on the theatre entrusted to 
his care after many a fair beginning of success had ended 
in his being forced to there abandon the prosecution of his 
tendence， 

In the most glaring contrast to this man's opinion stood 
that of 必 dxuaxt Pervxzzezt who thought needful to demand 
the _ elevation of the actors calling to a civic rank. By 
getting the czgrzztty of the Theatre decreed by edict of the 
State he hoped to see its operative factors settle down of 
themselves, with the aid of a little good discipline.， It was 
certainly to the credit of this learned but not very talented 
actor，above all to wish to see the neglected theatrical 
system stamped with a tendence under whose ennobling 
infuence the defhiciency in natural gifts might be passably 
made good by school and training.， 了 But, for the pursuance 
of his views a _ deeply earnest-minded prince bestowed on 
him a theatre arranged with the utmost regard to Pro- 
priety，and alas ! the resuilts of his exertions proved so 
completely null that this selfsame theatre 一 from whose 
conduct Devrient withdrew at last 一 has now been relin- 
quished to the maxims of our ordinary directorate，Pre- 
sumably in consequence of an indifference sprung from 
disappointment. 

Now,， it can but be instructive to _ explore the inner 
reason of two tendences apparently so different，as those 
of Devrient and Holtei. lt then will transpire that the 
ghost which hovered before them both was that of zizzietzc 
et2lg。 Holtei sought it on the rugged footpaths of its 
distant home，and shewed in that a spark of genius ; 
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Devrient，more cautious and mistrustful，thought it safer 
to hind a substitute for that“ genius，”from whose ghost he 
had had enough to suffer。 He recognised that on Holteis 
Path one could barely reap the vulgar 1licence，to say 
nothing of the old creativeness, of the comedian ; whereas 
it had become patent to him that the most indigenous 
moulders of the German actors calling，as he could de- 
monstrate by Ecppo 太 .9cpzbodexr and Zazpa，had been 
solid, nay, quite moral men in the strictest burgher sense， 
To take its standard from these fathers，and form and 
regulate thereby，must seem to him the surest way of 
healing for the German Theatre.， Unfortunately the 
Genius sought by 了 oltei appeared to Devrient in none 
but the guise of the modern histrionic virtuoso ; to hold it 
at arm's length, as a troubling presence, he may well have 
deenied imperative: but his zeal appears to have misled 
him into warding off whatever threatened to disturb him， 
and [ fancy he simply squandered on this object the whole 
pains of his theatric management, losing himself at last in 
the eternal defence of his tenets against all possible con- 
cussions。 Whence，however，could have come to a_man 
grown-up in the thick of our present ITheatre the 7Uqgrjtezzt 
whereby to discriminate between phenomena all strange to 
him ” Such a man would himself have had to own the 
eye of Genius，of that same genius in which he had no 
faith because he knew it merely as a ghost Here every- 
thing, quite naturally, could only end in stubbornness, and 
upon an institute of the most absolute sterility and tedium 
in its doings the dignity of civic rank could only be con- 
ferred in vain, 一 

Various other attempts to helip the Theatre on，no 
matter how, have led in desperate cases to a _ combination 
of these two diverging tendences; in this way the old 
虹 ofburg-Theater of Vienna lost the last nimbus of its 
quondam excellence，which had reposed on a _ certain con- 
ventional burgher-like solidity in its acting system。 Since 
some defhnite line of study must be taken up,，Pparticularly 
when literati meddled with the stage，one made for the 
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Frenchman's smartness(Cezwamapetih, a thing which anyone 
who had ever seen a Play in Paris must recognise we Plainly 
jacked in :* one also veered from Devrient's principle to 
that of Holtei and tried to lift the theatre into the sphere 
of the CzttUi5tNE. Here one worked oneself up into wonder- 
ing that people who knew nothing of Playing comedy 
should venture to write for the stage : how quickly this art 
could be mastered，on the other hand，one fancied one 
proved in Propria persona by the rapid conversion of a 
decaying scholar into a hale and hearty frst-comedian, 一 
a thing which refused to succeed with others，you know， 
Messrs Czlzpoz and Boaexastedl for instance， 

Now, whether it was the scholar or the actor himself to 
whom one committed the conduct of the Theatre, it was 
always on the supposition that something was here to be 
taught, and Probably also learnt ; so that it only remained 
to settle who should be the teacher the actor or the man 
of letters” And even the most enlightened must have 
endorsed this opinion if he felt obliged to deny to the 
Germans in general，especially in comparison with other 
nations,，a talent for the theatre， 

How astonished would Axyeaerzcl Upe Cxreal have been, if 
his Court-intendant had one fne day Proposed to him to 
found a German theatre! French Cowelarze and Italian 
Opera were the only forms under which one then could 
conceive of the Theatre at all, and it is much to be feared 
that，if the great king were suddenly to-day to step into 
his _ Berlin Court-theatre，he would turn his back on the 
joys of the since-established German Theatre with the 
same disgust as though one had presumed to play him a 
sorry joke.， Pursuing this idea，it would be interesting 
upon the other hand to imagine the impression which that 
performance of“ 开 ing Lear” by Ludwig Devrient， let us 
say， would have produced on the same great Frederick :一 


*A writer now credited with ample wit， Herr Paxy Zznrdax，enthusiastically 
extols the Director here referred to informing us that once he stopbed an actor 
at rehearsal with the cy : “Pause ! 一 That was a joke : let the audience have 
time to digest it ! 一 人 R，WAGNER， 
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conjecturably an amaze as at the foundering of a world ! 
It would surely have been impossible, howevemr that genius 
should have stayed unrecognised by genius， 

'Tis from it alone, ffom Genius, that we have in any case 
to await the ransom of our Theatre. We fnd it not,， when 
we seek it ; for we seek it in Talent, where it certainly can- 
not just now be present to us Germans : it is only to be 
recognised when unexpectedly it shews itselfj and to 
sharpen Our eyes for that, is the only preparation we can 
make for its appearance， And since the whole history of 
our culture points us to the maintenance of our native gifts 
一 SO hemmed from their natural evolution 一 by earnest， 
open-minded cultivation, it is on this very Path we have 
with most regardless truth to frst grow conscious of the 
nature of our Judgment ; much as upon the Path of criti- 
cising Thought itself Kaxzx lit for us the torch of right 
knowledge of things in general. 一 


Now if we view our ITheatre in the Proper light，we soon 
shall see why we have no talent for the art there practised : 
namely，because the whole art as practised by ourselves is 
not in keeping with our nature，but consists of foreign 
elements which we are unable to assimilate save by 
attempting to ft ourselves to zpexz in the same way as we 
try to ft our bodies and deportment to the fashion of 
French clothes. What has become a second nature to the 
French，with us becomes un-nature， As in our garments， 
So upon our stages, we play at one perpetual masquerade， 
in which we have passed at last beyond all recognition 
even of ourselves， If this masquerade has been broken 
through at times by the genuine Spirit of the_ nation, as 
“genius ”itself， and if we therefore must bear ourselves 
the strangely-sounding testimony that，though far behind 
other nations in point of Talent，we are the only people 
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among whom the rare phenomenon of Genius can shew 
itself in all its grandeur，we nevertheless do not imply 
thereby that Talent is denied to us in every province : on 
the contrary，the observation of just that kind of mental 
gifts and acquisitions， which we denote by the term, on our 
own realms of art and science has commonly led to the 
verdict that the_ German has more talent，the Southern 
nations of 了 urope, for instance, more genius， This verqdict 
holds good to to-day, as applied to our achievements in 
those sciences where we have remained true to ourselves 
and not been led astray by foreign strivings for effect : 
and even in respect of Art it finds most cheering Proof 计 
we regard the Plastic art of the Reformation era，when， 
beside a few excebtional geniuses，z.e. inventors of the 
highest rank，we see in active life throughout all German 
countries a Spirit of the best and noblest exercise of the 
invented，most deftly turning it in ever novel use and 
transformation to the service of domestic art (及 z1NA252- 
zexbe)，Whilst f we add to this the abundant manifest- 
ments of the German spirit in that province which has 
come to be entirely our own，the realm of Music，and 
more especially of Instrumental music， we may advance to 
the conclusion 一 so full of lofty hope for all the German 
future 一 that not only has genius been vouchsafed to us in 
emanations as numerous as to the Italians，but，these 
emanations having been of richer and more powerful type， 
we likewise may ascribe to that aptitude of the German in 
virtue whereof the appearances of Genius, divorced in time 
and space，are united by the amplest outcomes of a 
national Productive art-sense，the quality of Zalexzt in its 
very highest meaning. 

Consequently we need not hesitate to assume that the 
German will prove no whit less fitted for dramatic art as 
well once its own domain is freely opened，ay，but jeft 
open to his genius，instead of being concealed，as now， 
behind the fumes of an un-German muck-heap. What 
a di 角 culit Problem I now have mooted, with this allusion 
to“our own domain ”in the Theatre, escapes the eye of 
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no one less than myself : let me therefore approach the 
attempt at solving it with great precaution. 

In this sense my foremost aid must be a reference to the 
various hints and more precise Suggestions to whose publi- 
cation I have been already moved by earlier conjunctures. 
First I would refer to my appeal for an OxzgzzCL-Zpealyze， 
embodied in my letter to Franz Liszt upon the“ Goethe- 
stiftung”*# ; secondly to my working out of the idea con- 
tained in that appeal with special regard to narrower 
accidental，local circumstances，as set forth many years 
ago in a pamphlet styled“A Theatre in Zurich"+ The 
assents TI_ received，particularly to the latter treatise，were 
not of an encouraging nature ; they mostly came from 
persons who believed they saw in my proposal a decent 
Pretext for indulging their hobby of so-called Private 
theatricals with an appearance before the assembled public 
in actual comedy.， More intelligent friends found it simply 
inconceivable how anything at all to be tolerated could be 
reaped for the theatre from just those elements of town 
society I had in view, if only for reason of the ugly dialect 
there current， That there would be any dearth of poets， 
no one feared however;j for everybody thought himself 
quite competent to write a good stage-piece， 

Now I fancy that if my suggestion for the gradual estab- 
lishment of an original theatre at Zurich were taken up 
to-day by some imposing powen a wealthy limited comPpany 
for instance, and addressed to the whole of Germany, the 
assent would fall out pretty much as then : of actors, since 
all Germany could be drawn on for the dialect, there would 
be no greater lack than of poets ; the latter in particular 
would hail with more than patriotic glee the exclusion of 
every foreign product，and hold the German Theatre's 
originality for guaranteed thereby ; whilst perhaps the only 
Person to object，would be a certain Viennese Director 
Whose experiences of the ljast two decads have made him 

“54%See Cera111UCAC cpzrt1peza 1HG DCAlt1Bett Vol V 及 WAGNER. 一 
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think it impossible for a _ German theatre to be kept up 
without French pieces, 一 till even he at last would find 
himself turning his hand once more to _ native production. 
The thing would wear a_ more di 负 cult aspect howevem, 证 
our imaginary Shareholders came to take the requirement 
of Originality in fuller earnest, and deemed needful to have 
this term“originality ”dehned by genuine experts in order 
that the doings of the Theatre might be henceforth judged 
thereby.， And this point in truth, namely how that Origin- 
ality Should certify itself would be the one we should have 
to weigh before all else with cold-blooded exactitude. 

I believe I have already paved the way for settling this 
point from many sides, and in particular by my contribu- 
tions to a_ criticism of the unoriginality of the modern 
German Theatre ; not to repeat myself I therefore refer 
my readers to the remarks hereon in“German Art and 
German Policy”“ A Mnusic-school for Munich”and the 
close of “Opera and Drama.” The harm done to the 
German Theatre by this unoriginality is so great and start- 
ljing that one might recommend, as the simplest means of 
testing the originajlity of any German Piece which claimed 
it, that Our Players should be given the piece to read aloud， 
and note be taken as to whether the tone into which they 
Promptly fell was natural to them or affected， Give them 
the most admired“ original ”piece of our highest-fying 
modern poet, and, so soon as one found them falling into 
unnatural pathos or casting eyes to right or left towards 
the audience，request them to speak and behave exactly 
as accustomed to in somewhat similar situations of actual 
life : when they did so, they all presumably would burst 
out laughing at the would-be Poetical artwork. If any- 
one should think this test unsuited to the character of 
theatric art，L have only to ask him to apply it to French 
actors and the most eccentric of French Plays, and he at 
once will perceive that the poet's most extravagant stage- 
Pathos makes not the slightest alteration in the actor's 
tone and bearing, as _ become a second nature in situations 
at all resembling these in actual life: for thus does the 
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Frenchman speak and behave，and，because he always 
watches this and keeps it carefully in mind, thus also, and 
not otherwise，does the Playwright write， But to the 
German all approach to this French Pathos is unnatural 
out and out ; if he deems needful to employ it, he has to 
seek its imitation in a laughable disguising of his voice 
and a screwing-up of all his usual accents. 

That we fhind this un-nature so rife among our actors， 
proceeds alas ! from our having accustomed ourselves to 
See the same absurd comedy enacted far outside the 
theatre : it is Played,， with us, by everyone called to deliver 
any kind of speech in public， Some time ago TI was 
assured with regard to a fairly famous professor of philology 
that， given the opportunity，he would also play an im- 
portant role in politics，since he had studied the art of 
rhetoric So systematically as to have become a Past master 
in every conceivable form of expression，even where the 
object was to raise a smile or an actual ljaugh. It once 
was granted me to convince myself at a funeral ceremony， 
of the art of this otherwise most estimable man : he had 
just been chatting Pleasantly with me in the most pro- 
nounced of dialects, when suddenly his o 角 cial speech began， 
and voice, language, expression， changed in so outrageous 
a manner that I thought I had a spook before me Eh ! 
get our best poet to read his verses to us，he promptly 
mounts into falsetto，and trots out all those pompous 
fooleries to which we at last are almost as accustomed as 
if they were matters of course.， We hear that Coete 
became quite Painful, through unnaturalism，when reading 
out his Poetry; and of .9cpzller we know that his ex- 
aggerated Pathos made his pieces quite irrecognisable. 
Should not all this make us very doubtful as to the rela- 
tion in which the Higher Tendence may stand towards 
our natural means of expression? Plainly, we must recog- 
nise that here we have an affectation wellnigh grown into 
a Second nature，and to be traced at bottom to a false 
assumption ; Perhaps to the poor opinion of our natural 
faculties that has been drilled into us by a foreign Culture 
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so unconditionally accepted as a higher one that, even at 
risk of making ourselves ridiculous, we have felt compelled 
to seek our welfare in its utmost Possible assimilation.， 

Abstaining, for sake of our immediate object, from any 
criticism of this fatal feature in the German plan of culture， 
we here have merely to record the fact that the best- 
educated, alike with the most gifted，German is constantly 
eXposed to Affectation in both his rhetorical and his Plastic 
methods of expression， We have already mentioned that 
Coe1pe does not appear to have escaped this danger on 
all occasions, yet, with his usual penetration，he gives us 
a _very drastic glimpse into the evil: on the one hand 
his“ Wilhelm Meister ”seeks to free his person from its 
burgher habits by aid of the theatre ; on the other the 
wretched pedant who desires to make progress in the art 
of delivery, appealing to the proverb that a comedian may 
instruct a parson) receives from his“Faust”the pregnant 
answer:“To be surel if the parsons a comedian.” It 
will not be without profit for us，to take the thought 
expressed in this reply as a text for more extended 
application. 

If for“ parson ”we read all those who in the practice of 
some higher calling deem needful to adopt a stilted mode 
of speech and carriage, so as to assert that calling's special 
dignity，and for “comedian ”those who make it their 
calling to imitate by simulated voice and gesture the 
natural man in his various grades of character and occupa- 
tion, it will be evident that here the comedian alone can 
be the teacher and presumably the parson wii have much 
to learn before he equals his master. But, strictjy speak- 
ing，the_ nickname of “comedian ”denotes the man who 
tries by an assumed demeanour to make himself seem 
either interesting or Specially important，wishing to be 
taken in fact for what he gives himself out as; it thus 
would apPply to the Mime when he did not seek to objectify 
by his art an individuality from real life，cs zc&，bnut 
seriously endeavoured to deceive us as to his actual person 
by means of borrowed airs and graces. This latter class， 
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however includes all those who in real life are addicted to 
the So-called zeeatorzcal manner; termed “comedians”when 
they strut upon our boards, "tis they who wellnigh hll our 
civic world in all dimensions and directions: so that the 
honest mime has almost nothing left to copy from it, save 
the motive of comediantic affectation， 

Where the whole of life is flled with this comedianism, the 
search for purer motives for mimetic art to Picture would 
of itself conduct to proper criticism of the real Originality 
beseeming us， When expressed the opinion that a 
modern tragedy declaimed in a _ natural tone by our actors 
would at once betray the absurdity of both its style and 
its_ entire conception, my object was to mark the universal 
affectation in which we unconsciously have lost ourselves， 
and which comes out in daily life, with its practical interests， 
the very instant we deem fit to clothe ourselves in a certain 
borrowed theoretic dignity，The undisfgured, natural man 
is only to be met to-day in commonest life, nay，hardly 
anywhere but in the lowest Spheres of life; and it therefore 
need not startle us to fnd the art of comedy original in 
none but pieces copied from this life and based on motives 
taken from these spheres. 

So it is however， Only in the humblest genre is the 
Play still good in Germany， and the Performances of this 
genre, as concerns the essence of the actors art, in no wise 
fall behind the excellence of the French Theatre ; ay, here 
we often meet with more than ordinary talent，with the 
very Genius of Comedy，albeit Pining in a lowly sphere. 
But just as the So-called Folk-theatre is dying out in every 
German town，or，where it still subsists in name，is be- 
coming turned into an odious caricature through inocula- 
tion with all the tainted motives of our affectation : so even 
this last refuge of the native German histrionic spirit is 
shrinking to an ever narrower round，in which we soon 
shall barely light on aught beyond the Kasjpexilpeaters of 
our yearly fairs. 

Indeed it was from a chance encounter with one of these 

”Aimost identical with our Punch and Judy show. 一 Tr. 
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street-shows, that I lately gained a last ray of hope for the 
German Folk's productive spirit ; and that just after all 
my hopes had been sunk to zero by the performance of a 
“higher”comedy at an illustrious court-theatre， In the 
showman of this puppet-theatre and the quite incomparable 
feats wherewith he held me breathless，while the Street- 
audience seemed to have clean forgotten all its daily avo- 
cations in its eager interest, the Spirit of the Theatre once 
more appeared alive to me，since Heaven knows when， 
Here was the improviser poet, manager and actor all in 
one, and through his magic his poor dolls took life before 
me with all the truth of sempiternal native characters， He 
could grip us by the selfsame situation as often as he 
Pleased，Pperpetually surprising with its _ each recurrence. 
And his action centred in a notable being, a _ being strung 
to the Daemonic, that German “ 开 asperl ”who rises from 
the calmly gluttonous“ Hans Wurst”to the indomitable 
layer of all Priest-and-Devil ghosts, gets the better of the 
Preposterously affected Count by his unanswerable mother- 
wit triumphs over Hell and Death，and keeps his bones 
all whole and safe from Roman Rights in every form of 
Justice， II was unsuccessful in my attempt to personally 
hunt out the wonder-working genius of this most genuine 
of all the stage-shows I ever have witnessed : presumably 
I was spared thereby a sad revisal of my verdict， Yetb， 
come what might, I felt that Holtei's ideal was a sorry jade 
against that genius. 一 

Certainly we should study our history in more Places 
than our books, since it may often be met in full and speak- 
ing life upon the very streets. In that 天 asperl-theatre I 
had the birthplace of the German Play before me, and cor- 
rectly to estimate this origin to me seemed more instruc- 
tive than all the“ essays”of our ignorant and self-opiniated 
writers on the Theatre. Through such a study one would 
also gain a Proper knowledge of the incredible decay of 
German Public art, and realise at last the reason why the 
only truly _ German original-piece of superlative poetic 
value 一 namely Goethe's Eatzsl 一 could xzot be written for 
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our stage albeit its every feature Springs so_ clearly from 
the _ native German Theatre，and belongs so inwardly 
thereto, that whatever makes it seem impracticable for our 
puling modern stage can be explained by nothing bnut 
that parentage， Before a fact so patent to the man of 
average insight and attention, this fact of the unheard posi- 
tion of the most original German stage-piece towards our 
modern theatre of the Comedians，stands our Art-judg- 
ment in its dotage, and can draw nothing from it but the 
lame conclusion that Coetpe after all 一 was no real play- 
wright! And to such a judgment is one asked to make 
oneself intelligible，ay，to 8&o hand-in-hand with it in a 
search for the sources ofthe German Theatre's originality ! 一 - 

Allow me, therefore, to altogether turn my back on that 
Art-judgment of our“ moderns”and approach a definition 
of what can alone be meant by Originality in German 
acting， 
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Ze 7peatre.， Here no pathos of voice is required for even 
God Almighty,， who“ speaks with the Devil himself as man 
to man;”for he is German like the rest，and speaks the 
tongue we all know well, the accents each has heard out- 
going from the kindly heart and lucid mind.， Should it 
ever come to a general muster of our actors and a sifting- 
out of the unft，I would give to each the role he _ might 
select from“Faust”and make his retention at the Iheatre 
depend on how he took it， This would be the test of the 
actors' originality, the converse of that proposed above for 
the originality of the pieces， If we carried out this trial to 
the point of dismissing every actor who fell into affectation， 
drawling，or playing for effect，to the great company of 
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comedians outside the theatre，I fear we should end by 
hardly hnding one play-actor for our Faust-performance; 
unless, perhaps, we dived into our stage's humhblest spheres， 
there to _ meet at least the traces of those gifts we sought. 
For my part, some years ago I attended a Performance of 
“Faust”at the Viennese Burgtheatem after the hrst act of 
which I departed with the advice to the Director that at 
the very least he should make his actors speak their lines 
exXactly twice as fast as they were doing，and get this 
measure carried out with watch in hand ; for thus alone 
did I think it feasible, in the first place to somewhat cloak 
the boundless absurdity into which the wretches foundered 
with their tragedising, in the second to force them to a 
really natural，perchance an even common mode of speak- 
ing，wherein the Plainest elementary meaning of their 
Speeches might haply dawn upon them. Of course this 
Suggestion was thought unseemly, and 工 was told it would 
make the actors drop into the tone of the so-called Con- 
versation-piece, their forte indeed, but conducive to a bear- 
ing scarcely Suitable for a Goethian tragedy， These Con- 
versation-pieces, in their turn， gave an idea of the conversa- 
tional tone of our German actors :“3a German conversa- 
tion-tone!” The very word is su 钒 cient and involuntarily 
one thinks of Brockhaus' 必 onversationslexikon ! 一 To _vent 
on“ Faust"this gallimathias of un-nature, of mincing im- 
pudence and nigger-like cogxeliexze, must at any rate Seem 
blasphemous even to a modern Theaterdirektor， Only， 
this is as good as confessing that the Germans'” greatest 
original dramatic piece can absolutely not belong to our 
own Theatre, as it is ; for which reason, also, the Parisians 
may be complimented on having supplied an“opera”to 
fll an actual gap in the German Theatre ! 一 一 

As it cannot occur to me to tender plans of reform for 
the German Theatre,， which LI consider rotten to its deepest 
root, or haply to suggest a means of 8giving its repulsive- 
ness a better look, the sole object of my present inquiry 
must be to furnish the truly gifted mime 一 upon whom， 
from various indications, I_ still may hope to light 一 with 
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the best clue to his way out of the maze of his surround- 
ings、JIn 了 d. Devrients“ History of German Acting“there 
lies a very handy guide to this clue, for anyone who weighs 
the data so perspPicuously assembled there. Here we see 
the raw Folk-theatre，erewhile _ entirely neglected by the 
higher-cultured of the _ nation，falling into the experi- 
menting hands of beaux esprits in the frst half of the 
eighteenth century ; from these it escapes to the benevo- 
lent care of an honest but narrow-minded Burgher world， 
whose fundamental note becomes its law of Naturalism ; 
upon this law relies the swift-fowering poetic literature of 
that century's second half and rushes the Theatre with it 
to a bold extravagance of style， To bridle this tendency 
and lead it to the Ideal, becomes the labour of our greatest 
poets : the meaning of the astonishment wherewith they 
paused before the“Opera”I have sought to explain in my 
treatise“ On the Destiny of OPpera”at like time setting 
forth the reasons for the striking of that newer line which 
brought into our Play false pathos and the academic 
tone.， How we have been led from here into the chaos 
of the German Court-theatre，with its consequences and 
dependencies in the Tivoli and hermaphroditic Folk- 
ballet Theatre，belongs to a special history，upon which 
1 also have thrown some light already，but from whose 
results we must turn aside，to_ draw from all we now 
have learnt and suffered a sound conclusion as to the 
lamentably maimed and broken character of original 
German acting. 

It will not be easy to rightly denote this character， with- 
out hurting someone's feelings，If there's truth in Goethe's 
dictum,“in German one lies when one is courteous, ”it is 
unmistakable that our Theatre and Literature are none too 
truthful when they try to make things Pleasant; and the 
worst of it is, our lying is such a laughable mishit that no 
one believes us for we never can cheat a creature with 让 ， 
Courtesy, again, we practise in our own peculiar fashion : 
where were cramped and bony we give“the German 
heart”its play, the stiffness of our female world in crinoline 
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and chignon we paraphrase as“noble German woman- 
hood”and“German sturdiness ” peeps out from every 
squinting eye. But with all our euphemisms we cannot 
even gain a semblance of the tone to which men lend 
belief， and they do no more than travesty our nature. 
There's nothing for it : the only thing to help the German 
is full sincerity, however little this may Please at frst.， So 
we mnust keep returning to this tone, the tone we now meet 
nowhere saving in the humblest spheres，Pparticularly of 
our Theatre， And who shall gainsay its highly Plastic 
productivity? We need not go so far as our supremely 
glorious“ Faust， 一 the witness also of our deepest shame ; 
still closer to those lower spheres, and thus more infhuential 
on the practice of the stage, we fhnd signihcant develop- 
ments from out this sphere， From the Viennese popular 
farce (大 osposse)，with its types still clearly shewing 
their relationship to 开 asperl and Hans Wurst，we see 
the magic-plays of Rayxtxzd mounting to the region of a 
truly dainty poesy; and to cite a stage-work of the highest 
excellence upon the worthiest side of thorough German 
nature，we have only to _ name KLetzrps wonderful“ Prinz 
von Homburg.” 

Can our actors still play this piece ? 

If they are no longer able to hold the interest of a 
German audience from beginning to end of this particular 
Play, they have only to sign a deposition to their incapacity 
for practising the art of Comedy in the German sense at 
all，and may retire from the make-believe of performing 
Schiller and Shakespeare. For as soon as we touch the 
realm of higher Pathos, we are treading a field where none 
but the &exztzuy can give us a true thing，and however 
honestly we may have trained our native acting talents to 
this point, they here are lost at once in that peculiar German 
“courtesy ”which nobody believes. But this Genius is a 
rare affair at any time, and it would be perfectly absurd 
of us to ask to see its feats, the“out of the common，”on 
every evening our scattered national German stage throws 
wide its doors. All that we might recommend as con- 
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ducive to our Theatre's improvement，would be such an 
organising of its tendences as to keep the soil in constant 
readiness for the appearance of this mimic genius ; and 
that can only be accomplished by a faithful tillage of the 
German's healthy native talents for the theatre. 

We have seen how an auspicious turning in the revival 
of the 也 nglish Theatre made it possible for a Caxyzzce to 
appear there. What smoothed the ground for our 乙 zpdzotg 
Zevzzezb at the German Theatre ? Plainly，the sound 
direction which that Theatre had struck，and in its 
weightiest respects still folljowed，when it brought forth 
performers like Fleck，Schroder，Iffland，ay，and contem- 
poraneously with the great tragedian an 了 sslar， an An- 
schiitz and others。 Were a Garrick possible on the present 
English stage ?” Or shall we conjure up the light in which 
the Theatre of to-day would appear to a Ludwig Devrient， 
were he to meet it in guise of the Berlin Hoftheater 
Perhaps his highly sensitive imagination would have 
watmed him by a premonitory shudder, and thereby spared 
the great-hearted mime the life-destroying shock. 一 I how- 
ever we mean to aim at the steady cultivation of an 
Original German style of acting', it is evident that we mnust 
frst of all reduce the ridiculous pitch of our theatrical tone 
to the degree of mimic Pathos natural to _ the German， 
try to _ become at home again in that，and thus at least 
Provide a healthy subsoil for the god-sent genius to 
root in， 

And the date of its appearance would lie entirely in our 
own hands， We should merely have to constitute the 
German Theatre in a truly German-political sense， accord- 
ing to which there are many German States but only one 
Reich，a body called upon to execute the Great and the 
Uncommon，beyond the individual capacity of its com- 
ponent parts， If consequently all our various theatres con- 
fned their labours to that loyal cultivation of a sound 
theatric art, and never overstepped the circle which I drew 
around Kleists“ Prinz von Homburg，”it would then be- 
hove a union of the choicest forces of these theatres to also 
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pitch its efforts higher than that sphere, provided this took 
Place but seldom and only in response to the appearance 
of exceptional gifts， 

With these hints at a real organisation of our theatres 
for practical purposes，I touch the selfsame thought that 
prompted the proposed stage-festivals at Bayreuth.， Who- 
ever has noticed in that matter how from first to last 工 
abstained from even the proposal to attempt an organi- 
sation of all our theatres for co-operative action，will need 
no telling that I still less feel called to elaborate the fore- 
going hints into a definite scheme.、 The conduct of our 
theatres is left at present to the judgment of people who， 
however superior they may think themselves，owe their 
understanding of the thing to nothing but the badness of 
our general theatric system : all hope of seeing that under- 
standing widened to a_ knowledge of the Theatre's true 
needs，[ have long since given up Wherefore，as I can 
count on nothing save the healthy instinct of our mimes 
and bandsmen for any good to be done in the theatre，I 
also turn to them alone with an expansion of my hints for 
the better employment of their natural parts. 

My root-idea I have already Propounded to the zsthetic 
reviewer of the various types of Drama in my paper“On 
the Destiny of Opera.” 工 now desire to bring it nearer to 
the conscience of our actors and singers， For the former 
[the actors] I have suggested a boundary-line for the train- 
ing and development of their faculties in harmony with the 
basic German character，to ensure their avoidance of un- 
German affectation and the consequent ruin oftheir art， If 
after the most conscientious deliberation，however circum- 
stances proved favourable to the overstepping of this line， 
accordingly should one have here and there observed con- 
spicuous mimetic talents whose skilful combination might 
reasonably take the form of a noble national festival，it 
then would remain for careful experiments to shew whether 
the didacto-poetic pathos so largely represented by .9cpzlLey 
were really beneficial to that idealising of the Drama here 
certainly aimed at， zc.，while lifting the Performer to a 
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higher sphere, whether it still allowed his feet to touch the 
terra frma of his art， In any case this is a problem yet to 
solve, and in propounding it I by no means wish to imply 
a foregone unconditional doubt. 一 From the mere stand- 
Point of effective stage-Pieces Schillers dramas are of such 
uncommon worth，simply through the movement of the 
Plot they chain us so irresistibly, that it can but repay the 
trouble，to seriously attempt to overcome the dif 儿 culties 
which appear so much to hinder their performance in even 
a _ natural sense. The bent which prompted our great poet 
to _ mature that “didacto-poetic Pathos'”through whose 
extraordinary sweep of wing he strove to elevate the sub- 
stance of his dramas and set them in a rarer atmosphere， 
at any rate lies deeply rooted in the German's nature. 
Nevertheless the means of achieving the task here set the 
mime，of keeping intact the inalienable character of a 
Dramatic action when it is intercepted at every instant by 
an appeal to the judgment-seat of Ethics 一 this means has 
first to be discovered and confirmed. By the consequences 
of the entry of“Ppoetic diction ”into dramatic style，we 
have seen to what ruin of all good propensities in the 
German Play a shallow reading of this task could lead. 
To my knowledge, it has been supportably accomplished 
only by the sound though sober sense of a handful of good 
actors from the olden school，as shewn，for instance，by 
the able 了 sslar within the memory of the riper genera- 
tion of our day : here the ethical-didactic content of the 
sentence was stripped of Pathos，and sensibly delivered 
with a tinge of due emotional colour， Only once does 
Schillers ideal appear to have been thoroughly attained， 
when for that content the gifted Sophie Schroder found 
withal the transfhguring Mtzlstcal toze of voice，melting 
the very didactic core into the sphere of unadulterated 
Feeling, and thus restoring it itself to the passionate accent 
of the dramatist. 

Think ye ye may venture to enrich your style with the 
winning of this accent, this incommunicable soul-possession 
of a great genius 
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At all events I should deem it prudent to venture Such 
an _ attempt in none but the extraordinarily favouring 
circumstances already stipulated, for here it js a question 
of applying their best results to an actual discovery of 
the laws of an intrinsically German ideal Style ; whereas 
Shakespeare's dramas point us to a histrionic style for 
which there seem in truth to be no laws at all as it forms 
itself the fundamental law of mcatxuxraltsMz in all mimetic 
Playing worth the name. 

Shakespeare，in fact，is to be explained in virtue of 
no national school，but only through our seizing the pure 
essence of mimo-dramatic art in general.， With him all 
schematism of Style 一 je. each formal or expressional ten- 
dence imposed from without，or adopted through refec- 
tion 一 resolves into that one root-law from which the 
natural lifelike imitation of the mime derives its wondrous 
power of illusion. Through Shakespeare's ability, beneath 
the mask of his performers, to let each human individuality 
observed by him express _ itself according to its most 
natural demeanour，he was enabled also to seize and ex- 
press according to its proper features all that lay beyond 
his life-experience. All his hgures bear the stamp of 
faithfulness to _ nature in such a marked degree，that the 
frst Pre-requisite for mastering the tasks he set appears 
to_ be mere freedom from affectation : but what a claim 
we here have stated，is manifest to anyone who refects 
that our whole modern Theatre，and particularly its 
“higher pathetic ”tendence, is based on affectation. Let 
us Suppose this affectation put aside by following the prin- 
ciples laid down above, there here would remain,， as there 
with Schillers didacto-poetic Pathos，that overpowering 
height of Purely zpasszoxzate pathos of characters whose 
eccentricity appears to us 一 however versed in the experi- 
ences of actual life 一 no whit less supranatural than those 
cothurnus-mounted heroes of Antique Tragedy To apply 
to _ this Shakespearian Pathos that pathos of Schiller's， 
no _ matter how successfully matured on the above condi- 
tions, would lead in all good faith to the same confusion 
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as was brought about by the false pathos common every- 
where to-day， 

Here our first business would be to discover the exact 
Principle on which the mimetic naturalism of Shake- 
speare's dramas is to be distinguished from what we 
call by that name in the case of almost every other 
dramatic poet,， 

I venture to deduce this principle from the ozxe fact that 
Shakespeare's actors played upon a stage surrounded 
by spectators on all sides, whereas the modern stage has 
followed the lead of the French and Italians，displaying 
the actors only from one side，and that the front side， 
just like the Painted “wings 责 ere we have the aca- 
demic theatre of the art-Renaissance，modelled upon a 
misunderstanding of the antique stage，in which the 
Scene is severed from the public by the orchestra。， The 
special-privileged“friend of arb”who erst Preferred to 
Sit on each side of this modern stage as well，our sense 
of seemliness has fnally sent back into the parquet， to 
leave us an untroubled view of a theatrical picture which 
the Skill of the decorator ， machinist and costumier has 
almost raised to the rank of a generic work of art. 

Now, it is both surprising and instructive to see how 
a trend toward rhetorical Pathos, intensifed by our great 
German poets to the didacto-poetic pitch, has always pre- 
ponderated on this Neo-european stage，miscopied from 
the antique ; whereas on Shakespeare's Primitive folk- 
stage，which lacked all blinding scenic glitter，the in- 
terest was centred in the altogether realistic doings of 
the meanly cladqd play-actors. Whilst the later, academic- 
ally ordered English Theatre made it the actors impera- 
tive duty under no circumstances to turn his back on the 
audience, and left him to sidle off as best he could in case 
of any exit toward the rear Shakespeare's performers 
moved before the spectator in all directions with the full 
reajlity of common life. We may judge what a power the 
naturalistic mode of acting had here to exert, Since it was 
backed by no auxiliary illusion, but in every gesture had 
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to set in closest neighbourhood to us the poet's marvel- 
lously true and yet so curiously uncommon fgures，and 
make us believe in them to boot : here was need of the 
very_ highest dramatic pathos，if only to maintain our 
belief in the truthfulness of this playing，which would 
otherwise have proved quite laughable in situations of 
great tragic moment， Admit that in such circumstances 
nothing but the most unwonted mimic art could be con- 
ceived as producing the _ right effect，the art of those 
geniuses of whose protean nature and unusual power of 
dominating the hearers imagination those famous anec- 
dotes have come down to us in witness. Most certainly 
their rareness was the reason of the so speedily appearing 
reaction of educated art-taste against this Popular Theatre 
and the line prevailing in its dramatic poetry ; for poor 
and affected actors were manifestly insufferable in such 
naked proximity，whereas if set in a more distant frame， 
and bolstered up with stylish academic rhetoric, they could 
be made quite pleasing to that art-taste. 

It is in this latter style that the Modern Theatre and its 
atrt of Acting have been bequeathed to us : what a figure 
it cuts，we now perceive ; and how the Shakespearian 
Drama here comes out，we 1likewise witness， Here we 
have coulisses，views and costumes，turning the whole 
drama into a senseless masquerade. Nearly as this Drama 
is_ related to the_ German spirit，equally remote does it 
stand from modern German theatric art; and we shall 
not go very far wrong if we incline to the supposition that 
Shakespeare's Drama 一 as it in fact was wellnigh the only 
truly original product of the newer 了 uropean spirit，the 
only thing that escaped all infuence of the antiquising Re- 
naissance 一 Stands also alone as such, and utterly inimitable. 
This fate it might be said to share in an eminent degree 
with Antique Tragedy itself to which in other respects 让 
stands in the most complete antithesis; and we may add 
that, should the hoped-for maturation of the world-rescuing 
German spirit be ever blessed with a Theatre as entirely 
its own，it must be an Artwork arising with equal in- 
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imitability, and no less self-dependence， between that pair 
of opposites, 

To the as yet unknown, but in this case absolutely in- 
dispensable genius that shall some day spring from our 
Theatre, it may be left to regenerate the German acting- 
stage on the lines above suggested，to regenerate it in 
such a sense that，returning without affectation to its 
natural departure-point it may happily pass through each 
partly lapsed, in part suppressed by evil outward infuences， 
each broken or aborted stage of evolution of its healthy 
nature, as if retrieving its steps with waking consciousness， 
to thus arrive at last at full development of all the good 
and individual qualities as yet observable in it We then 
should expect that genius so dextrously to plan the scene 
of its _ activity 一 including Schiller's JIdeal tendence 一 that， 
if not the Shakespearian Drama itself at least the leading 
feature of its art of representation should there be able to 
approach us in familiar nearness, on the one hand,， whilst 
the other would make possible that ideal distance in which 
to set the boldest hgures of the most original of German 
Pieces， Goethe's“ Faust.” What a fundamental transforma- 
tion of the present theatre we necessarily imply，above all 
in respect of its architectural arrangement，is clear from 
what has gone before ji that such a thing would be incon- 
ceivable at our modern semi-theatre， with its scenes pre- 
sented to us merely on the fat，ez jzace, must be obvious to 
anyone who seriously thinks the matter over : before that 
stage the spectator stays _ entirely withdrawn into himself， 
awaiting passively from there above, and finally from there 
behind，fantastical contrivances to bear him to a world 
from whose real midst he wishes to remain aloof。 Further， 
it will be evident that here the successfully aroused imagina- 
tion of the spectator alone can facilitate, in fact make pos- 
sible，the representation of scenic incidents which，so to 
speak, are to cluster round us on all sides ; consequently， 
that it can be no question of elaborations, but merely of 
suggestive hints, such as Shakespeare's stage employed to 
signify the place of action. But the Shakespearian stage 
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already shews us what a wealth of scenic motives may 
accrue from an ingenious use of simple architectural con- 
ditions and the assumptions formed thereon; and its remote 
imitation at our theatre has enabled an intelligent expert 
to so far overcome the di 印 culties presented in the mount- 
ing of the“ Midsummer-night's Dream ”that he may actu- 
ally be termed the first to have made it possible， Now, 让 
wec conceive those simple architectural conditions of the 
Shakespearian theatre extended and enriched with the 
modern improvements in all mechanical art，it fnally 
might need no more than a bold appeal to the spec- 
tators fancy, to set him in a world of magic where the 
Scene is changed before his eyes“from heaven through 
earth with all due speed to hell.”* 

To realise this，would be the true task for our Theatre， 
if ever it meant to prove itself worthy of its own great 
poets. Should no genius be able to take this path once 
more，it then must be admitted that our Theatre has 
strayed on one Side to the abyss of deepest degenera- 
tion，and that its noblest destiny can only be rescued 
by leading it right away from its former path, by striking 
an altogether new direction, albeit primally its own. 一 


Let us now turn our eyes to German“ Opera 一 

As to the high destiny which TI believe reserved for 
Opera I have spoken at length in the special paper already 
mentioned more than once, in which I took my principal 
stand on the fact that a leaning toward the Operatic has 
always been inherent in modern Drama，、Referring to that 
essay {for everything in this particular connection，I now 
will link my most earnestly - meant demands on Opera 
directiy to the last-considered characteristic of the modern 
stage and the relation into which the spectator is brought 
thereto. JHere it is evident that， even in its architectural 

”From the Prologue to Goethe's arexl. 一 工 R. 
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construction，the modern theatre has turned away from 
any Sound development of the so-called Recited Play, and 
toward the Opera. 

Our theatres are opera-houses, and their structure is only 
explicable by the Opera's_ requirements. Their origin lies 
in Italy, the specifc land of “Opera.” Here the ancient 
amphitheatre，with the box-like storeys of the Colisseum， 
has been transformed into the glittering assembly-room of 
the richer entertainment-loving circles of the town's society， 
a hall in which the audience feasts its eyes upon itself 
before all else, and where“the ladies lend their dress and 
persons for an unpaid role"* But, just as the whole pre- 
tence of Art was here derived from the academically-mis- 
read Antique, there neither lacked the orchestra with the 
stage upreared behind it， From the orchestra rang out 
the introduction or the ritornel，as a herald's cry for 
Silence ; upon the stage appeared the singer in the hero's 
costume，gave forth his aria accompanied by the instru- 
ments，and departed with a Signal to the audience to 
resume its rapturous entertainment of itself 

However great the dishgurement, in this convention one 
still can trace the outlines of the antique theatre, of which 
we have distinctly retained the orchestra as link between 
the public and the stage， In this position the orchestra 
indisputably is called to act as idealiser of the play upon 
the stage ; and herein lies the radical distinction between 
this theatre and that of Shakespeare, in which the play was 
oftered us in bare reality, and thus could hold the spec- 
tators interest in a higher，ideal sphere through nothing 
but the mime's consummate power of illusion.。 The 
antique “orchestra” is _ the magic tripod，the fruitful 
mother-womb of the Ideal Drama，whose heroes 一 as has 
rightly been remarked + 一 only shew themselves in plane 
upon the stage，whereas the magic welling from the 


”Again from Goethe's Prologue to Faxxl. 一 TR， 

+ Apparently an allusion to Friedrich Nietzsche's “Cebzixzl dezr 7ya50032) 
with chapter 8 whereof the present section has many points in common， See 
my preface，also page I98. 一 TR， 
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Orchestra alone is able to hll out in amplest scale each 
Possible dimension in which their individuality can be 
Conceived as extending.， Now', if we consider to what sig- 
Dificance the modern orchestra has developed from those 
scant beginnings of Italian Opera, we may well infer its 
high vocation for the Drama ; and we shall fnd that infer- 
ence Surprisingly supported by the triumph of the modern 
theatre，with its originally mistaken copy of an antique 
model, over the playhouse of Shakespeare. ”Certain it is， 
that in this modern theatre the native Neo-european Play 
has fallen to such fatness that it could but yield before the 
rivalry of Opera : nothing is left but the mere hat surface 
on which the stage-fgures are drawn ; and, robbed of the 
omnipresent magic of the orchestra, the theatrical Pathos 
which our great poets sought to _ better with ennobling 
sentences 一 under such circumstances in vain 一 must neces- 
sarily degenerate to empty Platitude. 

This point we mnust clear up, to understand the reasons 
of the characteristic faults and imperfections of the modern 
Theatre. 

In the antique Orchestra, almost completely surrounded 
by the amphitheatre，the tragic Chorus stood as in the 
Publics heart : its songs and dances, instrumentally accom- 
Panied, rapt the nation of spectators to a state of clairvoy- 
ance in which the hero, now appearing in his mask upon 
the stage, had all the import of a ghostly vision. Now, if 
we think of Shakespeare's stage as pitched within the 
Orchestra itself we at once perceive what an uncommon 
Power of illusion must have been expected of the mime, 
he was to _ bring the drama to convincing life under the 
spectator's very eyes.， To this stage transplanted to the 
orchestra our modern proscenium bears the relation of that 
zeatzzz1i 1 zeatzo of which Shakespeare makes repeated 
use, presenting the performers of his actual drama with a 
second piece performed upon that doubly fictive stage by 
Players Playing at being Players. II fancy this feature 
Proves an almost conscious knowledge, on the poet's part， 
of the original ideality of those scenic conventions which 
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he here employs according to their traditional misunder- 
standing and abuse.* His Chorus had become the drama 
itself and moved in the Orchestra with so realistic a 
naturalism that it well might end by feeling itself the 
audience, and expressing in that capacity its appProval or 
disapproval of or even bnut its interest in, a second Stage- 
Play acted to 让 ”Highly characteristic, too, is the light in 
which the poet sets this second Play: the“Mnurder of 
Gonzago”in Hamlet shews us the whole rhetorical-pathos 
of Academic Tragedy, to whose actors the poet gets sent 
from the orchestral main-stage itself the cry to“leave 
their damnable faces.” We here might be looking on 
French traugkdie transplanted to the German stage ; whilst 
the clowns' tragedy in the Midsummer-night's Dream gives 
us a foretaste of the newest Pathos of our“original grim 
Hagen ”poets.+ 

But academic taste Prevailed ; the hinder stage with its 
Surface-views was proclaimed the stage itself the drama 
banished from the orchestra, and actual musicians put there 
in its stead, to accompany the singers of the opera up alotft, 
What a might that orchestra possesses, even when used as 
mere musical accompaniment ; what a power of Participa- 
tion in the whole dramatic performance, in Perfect keepPing 
with the ground-lines of the theatre's arrangement 一 this 
Was to become ever clearer with the waxing of the newer 
instrumental music in importance，“I 工 was not alone the 
overwhelming might of Song, comPpared with bare recited 
Speech that gained for Opera the earnest notice of dis- 
tinguished minds in every age, and fnally of our own great 
poets ; no it was the entire element of Music which Per- 
vaded the whole drama, in never So exiguous forms, and 


”Ich glaube,， dieser Zug des Dichters laisst uns aufein fast ganz deutliches 
Bewusstsein desselben von der urherkommlichen Beschaffenheit der idealen 
SCcenischen 攻 onventionen，in welchen er sich nach zunaichst iiberliefertem Mis- 
verstandnisse und Misbrauche bewegte，schjiessen.” An exceptionally di 全 cult 
sentence to interpret. 一 TR. 

+ “Das neueste Pathos unserer grimmigen Original 三 Recken 王 Poeten.” 
See page I69. 一 TR. 
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thus transferred it to that ideal sphere for which the 
costliest poetic diction had proved inadequate. 

The expectations_ nursed in this regard can never be 
fulflled, however until the relations of the hitherto recog- 
nised factors of Opera shall have been considerably modi- 
fed ; and this is the point on which our traditional views 
must be very substantially amended. The Opera has 
given us singers，z#e. vocal virtuosi on the stage，and in 
the orchestra a gradually increasing tale of instrumentists 
to accompany the singing of those virtuosi : with the growth 
of the orchestra's skill and importance there consequently 
arose the critical axiom，that of these two factors the 
Orchestra should properly supply the“pedestat”the singer 
the “statue'”and that it was wrong to wish to set the 
pedestal upon the stage，the statue in the orchestra,* as 
happened when the latter took too prominent a part，This 
comparison itself betrays the whole misconstitution of the 
operatic genre: for there to be any talk of statues and 
pedestals，one at most can think of the icy rhetoric of 
French Tragkdie，or the no less cold JItalian -operatic 
Vocalism of castrati of the eighteenth century ; but when 
one comes to _ living Drama all analogy with sculpture 
ceases，for its mother-element is only to be sought in 
Mnusic, out of which alone was born the Tragic Artwork.+ 
With the Greeks this_ element obtained its Plastic body 
from the Chorus in the Orchestra ; through the shifting of 
the lines of culture in newer 下 urope, that Chorus has be- 
come the merely audible Instrumental-orchestra, the most 
original，ay，the only truly new creation entirely peculiar 
to our spirit，in all the realm of Art， Thus we should 
rightly phrase it :一 Here the infinitely potent orchestrai 


”The well-known maxim of the fast-decaying older school of critics, applied 
in Particular to Wagners music，if not actually invented ad hoc。 See also 
page 209. 一 TR. 

了 + See page 195， the full original title of Nietzsche's essay being“ The birth 
of Tragedy from the spirit of Music. 一 工 R. 

本 That this orchestra's idealising agency can only be ensured by making 让 
invisible，I have several times remarked elsewhere, 一 R， WAGNER， 
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there the dramatic mime ; here the mother-womb of Ideai 
Drama, there its issue borne on every hand by sound .一 


And now for our “ Ojpexit-5z1EEj 

By him we mean to-day the absolute Singer，of whom 
one no longer asks an appearance in recited Play, and whom 
one forgives with a smile for speaking the dialogue, that 
Still crops up in Opera, so vilely as would never be allowed 
to any actor， 

At the rise, and during a long period of the evolution of 
German Opera，it was otherwise._ That opera had an 
almost identical origin with the French vaudeville，and 
was performed by the selfsame actors who played in every 
Species of the spoken drama. 了 ven after the unpretending 
little vocal Pieces that gave the .9z7N&sptzel its name had 
been expanded into the later Opera, the singers remained 
attached to the Play, and that for its most important Parts. 
开 . M. von Weber undertook the establishment of a German 
Opera in Dresden with the co-operation of the same com- 
Pany as acted in the Play: at Leipzig some years ago I 
Saw the actor Genast, now recently deceased, appear in the 
principal roles of both opera and Play ; and the brothers 
Emil and 了 duard Devrient began their stage-career as 
singers and actors alike. For this highly laudable class 
of performers the operas of Mozart 一 originally written for 
Italian companies 一 were translated into German,， with dia- 
logues in place of the recitatives ; and these dialogues were 
even lengthened by additions, to give them the wonted 
natural animation. In such a guise the “Seraglio” 
(ENtHppzzMpj “Don Juan'” and “Figaro ”entered the 
same class with products of the true Erench school such 
as the“Water-carrier”"“Joseph”and others，which only 
needed to be translated, to Supply our Opera with a reper- 
toire that could very wejil be sustained by an aptly chosen 
company of actors， 
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But a so-called“coloratura ”lady had soon to be ex- 
Pressjy added : for here it was a_ matter of special art- 
dexterity, the attainment and keeping-up of which appeared 
to exclude all cultivation of strictly mimetic gifts，and 
therefore could scarcely be expected of an actress Skilled 
in her own _ department， With her was next associated 
the “coloratura ”tenor，called to this day the “lyric” 
tenor in distinction from the“dramatic”who for long 
had to continue his services as actor proper.， This pair 
of rarities, who lived apart from the remaining personnel 
of the theatre in a seclusion hedged as much by their 
stupidity as by their virtuosity，became the actual poles 
of modern Opera, and in particular the ruin of its German 
type. 一 When the Princes were obliged to curb their 
luxury，and dismiss from court the JItalian troops of 
singers maintained at their expense before, the repertoire 
speciftc to Italian Opera had also to be shouldered by the 
German acting-companies， And here things went Pretty 
much as I myselfexperienced with the once so famous music 
of the Catholic church in Dresden when the Italian castrati 
had either been discharged or were dying out，and poor 
little Bohemian choristers had to wrestle with bravura 
Pieces reckoned for those terrible colossi as people deemed 
them indispensable， So the whole opera now sang colora- 
ture，and the“singer”became a Sacred being，to whom 
one presently could not so much as dare to speak : where 
dialogue survived，it must be curtailed，reduced to a 
nothing-saying minimum，and entirely suppressed wher- 
ever possible in the case of the leading personages.， What 
words and speeches remained for pure singing，moreovem 
at last became that double-Dutch we hear to-day in Opera， 
for which one really might have spared oneself the trouble 
of translation，since nobody can guess what language 让 
belongs to. 

Thus we see Opera falling into Precisely the same ruin 
as the Play, a ruin already characterised at length by me 
elsewhere. If Goethe and Schiller could only hear a 
“Prophete”or“Trovatore ”performance of to-day，they 
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certainly would laugh at their hopes aroused by perform- 
ances of “ Don Juan”and“Iphigenia”as an error to be 
rectifed with all despatch. And if the Opera is ever to 
fulhl the noble destiny then dreamt for it it will have to be 
through an entire new-birth ; my views on which II now 
will lay to the heart of those through whom alone it is 
attainable，first taking our singers back to the starting- 
Point of their so degenerated art，to where we find them 
acting still as players. 

Here we shall see what distinguishes our own stage- 
singer so completely from the Italian opera-singer that the 
attempt to combine their natural tasks was bound to end 
in just the senseless opera-screaming (Opexz75tMNE2zet) of 
to-day， 

Italian Opera is the singular miscarriage of an academic 
fad，according to which，if one took a versifhed dialogue 
modelled more or less on Seneca, and simPly got it psalm- 
sung as one does with the Church-litanies, it was believed 
one would find oneself on the high road to restoring 
Antique Tragedy，Pprovided one also arranged for due 
interruption by choral chants and bajllet-dances. 了 ere 
the singer，with his affected pathos and unnatural stilted 
Prosing, was the departure-point of the Practical execution : 
as his psalmodising became unbearably tedious, one soon 
allowed him to reward himself and his audience for the 
thankless task of Recitative by the production of vocal 
fireworks，eventualiy quite separable from the text; Pre- 
cisely as the sti 佣 y antiquising dancer was at last accorded 
the pirouette and entrechat.， As a logical consequence 
there hence evolved a vocalistic specialism,，best cultivated 
in the long run by expressly adjusted human instruments， 
in other words Castrati. 

Now, what has our honourable German singing-actor in 
common with this strange creation of Italian vocal art ? 
However charming and truly delightful that art itself may 
have become in the hands of eminent masters, it is alto- 
gether foreign to the German's nature. If he ca acquire 
it it is only by abandoning his native aptitudes and 
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Italianising himself of which we have had a good many 
instances : but he thereby is cut off from all part or lot 
in the_ German Theatre， If Italian singing is practicable 
in a_ German throat, it can only be through acquisition of 
the Italian tongue; no other language could engender or 
Sustain SO Sensuous a pleasure in Sheer vocalism，to use 
the musical term，5Oi1eeggzo。， And with the Italians this 
revelling in the sensuousness of vocal tone 一 only to be 
fully glutted in Pathetic song 一 is so great that this richly 
gifted_ nation has relatively but little cultivated its talent 
for the more popular genre of wellnigh merely chattered 
Du1ja，always Preferring the whining drawl and ornate 
affectation，the So-called 乙 ceomtexztto of the supposed Tragic 
Style to the very cleverest products of that humbler sphere. 

From France alone，did our German Singspiel get a 
food at all assimilable ; for in many respects, Such as the 
character of his language and the derivation of his vaude- 
Ville from that character, the Frenchman was debarred as 
much as the German from adopting the Italian mode of 
Song. And it was in France，in return，that a German 
Succeeded in bringing certain Principles of naturalism to 
an almost ceremonial notice, at least through the stand he 
made against the Italian type of “aria” Yet，CLpcp 
having necessarily based his repnited reforms upon French 
“tragedie”his _ efforts had no permanent result in the 
formation of a _ healthy German-operatic styje. Whilst 
so-called“ Grand Opera "一 ie. an opera sung throughout， 
with recitatives to piece the arias and ensembles together 
一 remained to us a foreigner, our native element pursued 
its path of simply enlarging the .9zagspze 人 And it is here 
that we must take it up, from here lead on our singers, 计 
we mean to stand secure on our own feet 


First of ajl, then， we have to settle what alone can be 
meant by“x5oxzg "in German chanted drama，The German 
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language，which of course we intend to use, gives the need- 
ful answer into our very hands. The Italian“caxzio ”is 
inexecutable in this language, and, be it as rich and sweet 
as our gourmands think it we must abstain from it in toto, 
If we insist on SPpeaking our mother-tongue to that“canto” 
it becomes a jumble of inarticulate vowels and consonants， 
which simply hinder and distort the singing without being 
understood as speech. 

That even supportable German singers are growing rarer 
every day, and at last must be paid their weight in gold 
and precious stones by our lordly Theatre-Intendants, does 
not arise from any Progressive incapacity of the Germans， 
but simply from their perverse 人 training to nonsensical 
accomplishments. If to-day Iseek out Singers for a 
Passably correct performance of my own dramatic works， 
it is not by chance the“scarcity of voices”that alarms 
me, but my fear of their having been utterly ruined by a 
method which excludes all sound pronunciation. As our 
singers do not articulate Properly, neither for the most Part 
do they know the meaning of their speeches, and thus the 
character of any role entrusted to them strikes their minds 
in none but general hazy outlines, after the manner of cer- 
tain operatic commonplaces. In their consequent frenzied 
hunt for something to Please, they light at last on stronger 
tones (7 omicce1pte) strewn here and there，on which they 
rush with Panting breath as best they can，and end by 
thinking they have sung quite “dramatically ” if they 
bellow out the Phrase's closing note with an emphatic bid 
for applause， 

Now it has been almost amazing to me to fnd how 
quickjy such a singer，with a little talent and good will， 
could be freed of his senseless habits if Iled him in all 
brevity to the _ essentials of his task.， My compulsorily 
simple plan was to make him really and distinctly speak 
in singing，whilst 1 brought the lines of musical curvature 
(dze Zz1zzteNt Gez CesaNESbezuk&ga1B) to his consciousness by 
getting him to take in one breath，with perfectly even 
intonation，the calmer，lengthier periods on which he 
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formerly had expended a_ number of gusty respirations ; 
when this had been well done I left it to his_ natural feeling 
to give the melodic lines their rightful motion，through 
accent, rise and fall, according to the verbal sense， Here 
I seemed to observe in the singer the salutary effect of the 
return of an overwrought emotion to its natural current，as 
if the reducing of its unnatural and headlong rush to a 
Proper rate of motion had spontaneously restored him to 
a sense of wellbeing; and a quite definite physiological 
result of this tranquillisation appeared forthwith，namely 
the vanishing of that peculiar cramp which drives our 
Singers to the so-called head-note (Ceziztejztoz lit.“Palatal 
tone ") 一 that terror of our singing-masters，which they 
attack in vain with every kind of mechanical weapon， 
although the enemy is but a simple bent to aftectation， 
which takes the singer Past resistance when once he thinks 
he has no longer to speak, but to“sing'”which means in 
his belief that he must do it“finely”ie. make an exhibi- 
tion of himself 

LI believe that every decent German singer is susceptible 
of a similar speedy cure, or in fact rebirth; and I hold it 
labour absolutely lost，to waste the arts of our singing- 
masters on Such as are not at once amenable to the mode 
of guidance Sketched above， If you want the“canto”of 
the Italians，send your rarely suitable voices straight to 
Italy!1 What the German needs, to fit him for a dramatic 
style of singing in keeping with his natural parts， consists 
in something altogether different from the teaching- 
apparatus there in vogue， For all that the German singing- 
actor (as I may calli him) requires,，besides recovery of his 
scandalously neglected naturajism in speaking as in singing， 
lies solely on the wzeztiaL plane， 

By this“mental plane”I_ certainly do not mean the 
domain of our Schools of Music and the Stage， where the 
Herr Professor mouths his lectures on 更 sthetics，Art- 
history and the like; things he has carefully read up in 
divers books to give himself the air of knowing something 
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of them.* No: we have here to do with a popular gift， 
from whose _ cultivation we cannot keep our doctrinaire 
maxims too far away to _ learn from its quite natural 
development by its own true instincts what may be the 
rightful style of Drama for ourselves. 

It can only be a question of zepat as&5 we set our 
mimic artists for the practice of their art Has the actor 
or Singer himself acquired a comprehensive culture，so 
much the _ better for him as man. Such an education， 
however，can have absolutely no infuence upon the 
practice of his Special art : soundness in this will only 
come to_ him through his 8ift for mimetic portrayal， 
guided and determined by the xzgpL ezaMtple.， By nature 
an imitative bent, it becomes a thing of higher art through 
learning to _ pass from imitation to interpretation 汗 As 
bent-to-imitation it contents itself with the immediate 
appearances of daily life ; here is its root，deprived of which 
the mimic spirit， as Stage-affectation，foats holdless 
through the miasms of our whole affected Culture， But to 
hold before this primal bent a picture of the Ideal of all 
realities，raised high above the common sense-life of the 
experiential world, and thus to point it to the interpreta- 
tion of the never-seen and ne'er-experienced 一 is to give 
it the exzamtple ; which example，if clearly and plainly 
expressed, will at once be understanded of the mime, for 
whom imprimis it was reckoned to a nicety, and now will 
be copied by him in the same manner as formerly the 
phenomenon or incident of actual life. 

That example is the main requirement，then ; and，in 
the special case here dealt with,， we mean by it Ze zoox 忆 
op Upe dyamaattc MU5tCICNt .Now it is manifestly absurd to 
ask our modern opera-singer to sing and act naturally， 
when an unnatural example is laid before him. But the 


*# If our Princes，Chambers of Depnuties,， and other Art-protectors to whom 
has lately been delegated the duty of manning and maintaining “solid"schools 
and conservatories，but knew on what their money is wasted, I feel sure they 
would gladiy agree to its being spent instead on our Poor starving Folk-school 
teachers, 一 了 .WAGNER- 

二 Wachapzztix1g and Wacpbzidzeztg ; see Vol TIV.，page 76. 一 TR. 
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unnaturalism of our Opera resides in the utter vagueness 
of its_ Style，which oscillates between two completely 
opposite sides; and these two sides I may briehy term 
Ztaelai Obpexa (with its ca 加 and zxecztatzzo) and CezytG82 
zlpsbieL upon a basis of dramatic dialogue, 

I have already proved that the German must stand 
entirely aloof from Italian Opera, and devote himself to 
maturing the _ German Singspiel._ This also has been 
done by our best composers : we have Mozarts“ Magic 
Flute”(“ Zazxbex1ote") Beethoven's“ Fidelio”and Webers 
“Freischiitz.” The only failing in these works, is that the 
dialogue could not as yet be wholiy set to mnusic. 了 ere 
was a di 鱼 culty to overcome， whose solution we were only 
to approach by many a side-way, to vanquish it at last 
through nothing but the full unveiling of the Orchestra's 
gigantic power. Those masters found no feld for their 
mnusical inventiveness save that of Aria and 上 nsemble， 
bequeathed to them beside the high road of the dialogue， 
and cleared for more and more juxuriant cultivation. 工 his 
tempted them，e'en them, to come to terms with Italian 
cajtto, since the very isolation of those single pieces inclined 
them to the character of the Cabaletta etc. The German 
composer seemed to dread the charge of heaviness, on the 
part of amateurs，of “unthankful”roles on that of the 
singers，and met them by concessions，such as the vocal 
colorature strewn here and there 一 whose execution, on the 
other hand, did not so much as set his talent in a favouring 
light.* The rift in this whole style of composition seemed 
reparable only by discovery of the means of getting the 
dialogue sung as well, to do away with the isolation of the 
vocal numbers，and thus avoid the temptation to treat 
them undramatically.、 But each _ attempt to apply the 
Recitativo proper to our dialogue miscarried，and to it 


“4Der deutsche Komponist schien den Vorwurf der Piumpheit von Seiten 
der Kunstliebhaber，sowie den der “…Undankbarkeit ”ihrer Partien von Seiten 
der Singer zu firchten，und begegnete diesen durch 玲 onzessionen，wie sie 
selbst hier und da eingeflochtene Coloraturen fir die Gesangsstimme aus- 
driicken，deren Ausfuhrung andererseits_ nicht einmal seine Ceschicklichkeit in 
einem giinstigen Lichte erscheinen lassen konnte 一 
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Weber owed his“ Euryanthe'ss”disappointing effect on the 
public.。 For the subsequent greater habituation to dia- 
logue composed throughout，and rendered in recitative， 
we have to thank the marked ascendance which French 
Grand Opera appeared to be taking : that Opera presented 
us with a few uncommonly impressive works in which 
the recitative，delivered with unwonted fre and fanked 
by a richer orchestral accompaniment, took all our usages 
by storm ; thenceforth it became a point of honour with 
OuUr Own composers also，to set every line of their text- 
books“durchkomponiren ”as one called it， So we fell 
without a struggle into the utterly un-German recitative， 
with the distinctive feature that its style was borrowed 
this time from French rhetoric，and the German tongue 
was handled on a system Plainly taken from our bad 
translations from the French. 一 

Inow mnust be allowed to demonstrate by my own works 
the phases of evolution from the last-named labyrinth to a 
good sound German style 一 at least, according to my way 
of thinking 一 since a similar demonstration by the works 
of my opera-composing German contemporaries has not 
yet become clear to _ me. 


What was always bound to confuse _ the German 
musician's view of Opera，was its_ division into two 
halives, a dramatic and a lyrical， whereof the latter alone 
was meant for him ; leading him to elaborate and adorn 
his share in the sense of his own specific art， ie. according 
to a formula quite out of touch with the dramatic action， 
Thus 丈 ebex，compelled to leave to spoken dialogue the 
highly dramatic scene of Max's enjlistment by 天 aspar 
through the fatal loan of the magic-bullet, found his only 
chance of expressing the excitement of the situation in the 
Setting of a few lines of verse to an aria for the hellish 
tempter，the utter nonsense of which solo he naturally 
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sought to remedy by most undramatically prolonging it 
for sake of a purely-musical effect ; wherefore, also, he felt 
it impermissible to omit the coloratura, so appropriate in 
the eyes of many composers，upon the word “revenge” 
[Recpe 一 end of act ji Well the long Preceding scene 
in dialogue was afterwards “composed throughout ”by 
Berlioz in the style of French Recitative，for the Paris 
production. Whereupon the entire unsuitability of the 
spirited German dialogue for such a treatment was mani- 
fest and to myself it became quite evident that this scene 
should never have been worked out with the usual Recita- 
tive，however animated，but with mnusic of quite another 
stamp, in which the dialogue itself would have been made 
so musical that the appending of a special aria, like that of 
玫 aspar would have seemed a work of supererogation even 
from the musical standpoint. The raising of the dramatic 
diaiogue to the real main subject of mnusical treatment 一 让 
being already the factor of greatest weight and interest in 
the drama itsel{ 一 must consequently so affect the aggregate 
Purely-musical structure that the vocal pieces sandwiched 
hitherto between would have entirely to disappeamas such, to 
breathe their musical essence without cease throughout the 
textureofthe whole, nay, to be broadened to that whole itself. 

To make plainer what I mean, let us pursue this example 
from Freischiitz, and fgure what a fertile use Weber would 
have made of the musical constituents of the Preceding 
drinking-song and 天 aspars closing aria，how he would 
have exbanded and enriched them by new combinations， 
had he but worked them into a musical setting of the 
whole scene that lies between, and that without having to 
alter or omit one word of the dialogue for sake，we will 
say, of turning it into an operatic“ arioso.” Let us suppose 
that some necessity or other had moved Weber to do 
this thing, and in particular to let the orchestra not merely 
accompany the dialogue in the fashion of Recitative，bnut 
carry it in Symphonic style, pervading it from beginning 
to end as the blood the veins of a man who shews himself 
now thus now otherwise, now Passionate now tranquil, sad 
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or merry, resolved or hesitating ; and if from many analo- . 
gies Supplied us by Webers characterisation of musical 
motives 一 for instance, in the closing scene of the last act 
of 了 uryanthe 一 we may infer the telling and thrilling 
manner in which the orchestra would have pinned our 
sympathy to the situation developing in right-accented 
dialogue before our eyes, without ceasing for a moment to 
delight our artistic feeling as a well-made tissue of pure 
tone, 一 then with this single scene we should have had to 
thank the glorious composer for an already fulhlled ideal 
of dramatic art， 

To seek out the possibilities which here lay still con- 
cealed from ebe” was the instinctive impulse that shaped 
the future course of my development, and I believe Ishall 
best denote the Point I reached in their discovery by 
instancing the one result, that 工 was able in time to bring 
my dramatic poems to such a compPplexity of dialogue that 
those to whom 工 hrst imparted them could only express 
their wonder how LI was ever going to set a purely inter- 
locutory Play to music*# ; whereas，when the scores of 
these very poems were completed, it had to be admitted 
that they shewed a ceaseless how of music as yet unknown. 
Every kind of contradiction found voice in the judging of 
this artistic Phenomenon : the equality of my orchestra's 
elaboration itself gave rise to wrath ; folk said I now had 
Plunged the statue in the orchestra from top to toe and 
left nothing but its pedestal to career about the stage， 
whereby II had done my“singer ”to death,+ But it so 
happened that our singers, and the best of them, took a 
great liking for the tasks 工 set them，and“sang in my 
operas ”with such a zest at last that their chief achieve- 
ments, and those received the warmest by the public have 
issued just from them. Never have I been more heartily 
contented with an opera-company than upon the occasion 
of the first performance of the “Meistersinger.” At the 


”Referring to Die Mezrleryzzxger in Particular，as appears from the re- 
mainder of the paragraph. 一 TR. 
+ See the reminiscence of Ludwig Schnorr as“Tristan, ”in Vol. IV. 一 TR. 
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Close of the dress-rehearsal I felt driven to express to every 
one of the assistants, from the first of the Masters to the 
last of the Apprentices my incomparable joy at fhinding 
that they had so speedily put off each operatic habit and 
adopted with the most self-sacrifcing love a mode of repre- 
sentment whose Propriety may already have appealed to 
their deepest feeling,， but now, that they had made its full 
acquaintance, had also been so willingly attested by them， 
Upon taking my leave I therefore could assure them of my 
renewed conviction that, if the Play has indeed been ruined 
through the Opera, it is only through OPpera that it ever 
Can be raised again. 

And to this bold assertion it was just the“ LVetzstersz7Eex 
that might beguile me. What I above have termed the 
“example”to be given to our performers, I believe I set 
the Plainest with this work : though a witty friend has 
compared my orchestral score to a_ continuous fugue trans- 
formed into an opera, my singers and choristers know that 
with the acquittal of their so difhcult musical tasks they 
arrived at the mastery of a continuous dzalogzxe, which came 
to them at last as easily and naturally as the commonest 
talk of everyday，They who before，when“opera-singing ?” 
was the word, had thought needful to fall at once into the 
spasms of false pathos, now found themselves led to take 
that dialogue sharp and crisp with the utmost truth to 
nature and only from this starting-point to _ gradually 
attain the pathos of emotion ; which then, to their own 
amazement, had an effect they never could bring abonut 
with their most convulsive strainings. 

If I thus may claim for my musical signs the merit of 
having given the singer the surest guide to a natural mode 
of dramatic delivery, now totally lost by even the“'reciting 
actor, I have inversejly to expjlain the hitherto unwonted fu]- 
ness of my later Scores by the sheer necessity of discovering 
for the singer that correct indication of a thoroughly natural 
rendering. 一 

It is to no solution of this problem, if solved I now may 
call it，that I owe the success of my“Tannhauser ”at 
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German theatres: I must modestly admit that that Success 
has reposed as yet on a mere pleasure in certain lyric 
details，whereas the performances which I have witnessed 
of this opera have left me with the somewhat humiliating 
impression that the“Tannhaiuser”conceived by myself 
had never been performed at all but merely this and that 
from my score; of which the chief part, namely the drama 
itself had been discarded as superfuous， For this mishap 
I will not hold our operatic factors' mindless treatment of 
my work exclusively responsible，but confess，as _ outcome 
of these very experiences, that I had not yet marked onut 
the said“example ”su 和 ciently defnitely and distinctly in 
that score. Here nothing but the purely individual genius 
of the performer could supply the lack ; who thus would 
have had himself to set that“example”which I henceforth 
felt obliged to give him. 

Now, whoever may choose to think that I meant to fetter 
the life of a spirited performance by mechanical minutiz， 
is simply confounding the natural with the affected, and 工 
have only to point him to the effect of the marks in my 
scores upon the Rendering alike of the bandsmen and 
singers，whose natural instinct tells them that those marks 
are but the Picture I hold up to them to follow.， Oh it is 
natural enough for the uncommon shallowness of just these 
regions of our Criticism to take offence at the comPplexity 
of the technical apparatus employed to trace that picture， 
since they opine that a more superficial sketch should jeave 
the exponent singer a seemlier freedom to indulge his per- 
sonal inspirations, of which freedom I would rob him by 
my tiresome orders， This surely is the same opinion， 
dressed in different clothes at times，as that which takes 
offence at Antique Tragedy for its metric and choreographic 
wealth，and even wants to have the antique subjects set 
before it in the sober garment of Iambic diction beioved of 
our modern poets.， But he to whom that seeming over- 
wealth of choreographic apparatus has become intelligible ; 
he who has the wit to explain what we now have merely as 
a literary monument by the spirit of its lost, once sounding 
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music; who can form a lively notion of the tragic hero 
summoned by the incantations of that music and，with his 
badge of mask and cothurn，now rising up before us from 
that pregnant distance, 一 he will also comprehend that the 
work of the dramatic poet rested almost more upon his 
deeds as choreograph and choregus，than even on his 
Purely poetical power of fiction. What the poet invents 
and circumstantially Prescribes in that capacity，is the 
exactest illustration of the image he saw when conceiving， 
which image he thus holds before the fellowship of mimes 
for_ conversion into actual represented Drama. On the 
contrary, it is a token of the Drama's decline, from the rise 
of so-called Later Attic Comedy down to our own day, for 
the poet to leave a vaguely drawn and fatter subject to the 
individual fancies of the mime, the“histrio ”proper of the 
了 Romans. That herewith mime and poet both degenerated 
and fell down, is equally sure as that the mime has only 
risen to his feet again when the true poet allied himself 
anew with him，and Plainly marked for him the model 
whereof we have an instance in Shakespeare's dramas, an 
artwork no less incomprehensible as _ literature than are 
those antique tragedies themselves. 

Before us _ Germans lies an equally uncomprehended 
artwork, a riddle still unsolved，in Goethe's Zazxxt It is 
manifest, as I have already insisted, that we possess in this 
work the most consequent outcome of the original German 
Play : if we compare it with the greatest _ creations of any 
nation，those of Shakespeare not excepted，it reveals an 
idiosyncrasy exXclusively its own, ranking it for the present 
as theatrically-speaking impracticable，for simple reason 
that thbe German Stage itself has shamefully made away 
the originajlity of its own development， Only when this 
shall have been recovered, when we possess a Theatre, a 
stage and actors who can set this Germanest of all dramas 
completely properly before us,，will our 2sthetic Criticism 
also be able to rightly judge this work : whereas to-day the 
coryphoei of that Criticism presume to crack bad jokes and 
Parodies upon its second part. We then shali perceive 
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that no stage-piece in the world has such a scenic force 
and directness (4zscpatziltcppet to shew，as Precisely this 
maligned (no matter what the Pose adopted0) and un- 
understood second half of the tragedy， And this work， 
which roots in the Plastic spirit of the German Theatre as 
ne'er anothern had to be written by the poet in the air: the 
only signs by which he could fx its type, or the“example” 
as I have called it， were rhyming metres taken chiefy from 
the rugged art of our old folk-poet，Hans Sachs， Yet 证 
we want a witness to the supreme ideality whose germ lay 
lurking in the homeliest element of the German Folk, await- 
ing its development by a faithful chosen spirit，we have 
only to regard this wonder-building raised by Goethe on 
that so-called Kknittel-verse [doggerel] : he seems to never 
quit this basis of the most completely Popular, and yet he 
soars above it to the highest art of antique Metrics, flling 
link upon link with fresh inventions of a freedom unknown 
to the Greeks themselves, from smiles to grief the wildest 
bluntness to the tenderest sublimity. And these verses, in 
a tongue the truest to our German nature, Our actors cannot 
even Speak ! 
Could they sing them，perchance ,一 
Haply with Italian“<czxzjo ”一 

Verily there was something to discover here: namely, a 
singing-tongue wherein an ideal naturalism should take the 
Place of the unnatural affectation of our actors ruined by 
un-German rhetoric; and to me it seems as if our great 
German musicians had mapped the way for us, giving into 
our hands a melismus pulsing with exhaustless rhythm， 
whereby to fx beyond all doubt an infhnitely varied life of 
discourse. Perhaps the model founded on their art might 
then resemble one of those said“ scores'”which at anyrate 
will remain as much a riddle to our zsthetic Criticism [as 
Aaxusl itself] until they shall have one-day fulhlled their 
Purpose, namely to serve as technically determinate model 
for a_ finished dramatic performance. 一 
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But that model is just what mimetic art has need of and 
in its circumstantial plainness resides its power of working 
on the bent-to-imitation, to raise it to an ideal art of JIn- 
terpretation._ And thus we reach the point where the 
nature of the Mime, the main object of these inquiries into 
the state of our“ Actors and Singers ”must itself be taken 
into closest consideration if we are to determine alike the 
artistic and the social standing of these the weightiest 
factors in the Drama and its Theatre. 一 

It is as absurd to ask an actor or singer to indue with 
dramatic truth and nature the fabrication of an affected 
literature-poet or musician, as it is foolish to expect from 
him productive power at all， His whole essence is re- 
Productiveness，whose root we fnd as the bent to copy 
with all possible deception the individuality of other 
Persons and their demeanour in the incidents of daily 
life， When we add hereto the dramatic poet's unique 
Power of guiding this bent to the portrayal of an image 
above and beyond the experience of daily life，conse- 
quently of an ideal life，we have said everything there 
is to say about the czgxzzty of mimetic art 一 a dignity 
already misconstrued into a raising of the actors status 
to o 印 cial“ respectability.” 

What the Mime may be outside his art, an educated or 
an jignorant, an upright, orderly, or a loose and flighty man， 
has nothing in common with what he is within his art ; 让 
it happens to Professors to get drunk and come to fisticuffs， 
far rather may it happen among actors ; and that Margrave 
of Bayreuth，who allowed himself to be deterred by a 
drunken buffoon on their tavern-steps from inquiring into 
the condition of a_ German strolling company，may be 
Pardoned as a spoilt gentleman with a weakness for 
French Play and Italian Opera, though we cannot credit 
his sense of histrionic art with any particular earnestness， 
On the other hand, after all 工 have said above, I hope to 
escape the charge of siding with that earlier-mentioned 
Director in his desperate Preference for a company com- 
posed of dissolute comedians : it transpired that the poet 
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here, to arrive at any infuence, must necessarily become a 
comedian himself We may take it for granted, howevem， 
that he who feels within himself the calling of a dramatic 
poet,， will not pass by in arrogance the humblest sphere of 
the actor's art : here，where the mime gives speaking 
portraits of his landlord，the tapster，the police-sergeant， 
and whomsoever else he has mixed with, to revenge him- 
self at night for all the worries of the weary day，whilst 
seeming all the time to entertain you out of pure good 
humoumr 一 here has the poet to learn pretty much what 
Shakespeare learnt before he turned his raw comedians 
into kings and heroes， A puppet-show, remember that ! 
inspired Goethe with his“Faust,” 

If we abide by the view that the honour to which 
mimetic art is elevable can onljy be conferred on it through 
a change in the model to be imitated, transferring it from 
the common experience of physical life to the sphere of an 
ideal intuition，we certainly may presume that with this 
transference the Mime himself will also enter a new social 
condition. 幸 

The latter is quite primly dehned by 了 dd. Devrient, in 
his book already mentioned，when he demands of the 
Mime the truly Republican virtue of seZ-aexzzaL 

At bottom this implies a_notable extension of those 
qualjlities which make out the mimetic bent itself since that 
bent is chiefhy to be understood as an almost dzmonic 
passion for selfpdzvestztetl (Hang Zur .9elO5tejztCUS5SE7UNNB ). 
The question then would be : In whose favour and for 
what profit, does the act of this self-divestment, so singular 
per se, take place? And here we stand before an utter 

* “Bleiben wir bei der Ansicht，dass die Witirde，zu welcher jenes 
Mimenwesen zu erheben ist，ihm einzig durch die Vertauschung des von 
ihm_ nachzuahmenden Vorbildes，vermoge der Versetzung desseljben aus 
der gemeinen， sinnlichen Lebenserfahrung in die Sphare der idealen 
Weltanschauung， verliehen werden kann，so ist allerdings anzunehmen， 
dass mit dieser Versetzung der Mime selbst auch in einen neuen Sozialen 
Zustand eintritt,” The singular 一 I might almost say Purely Wagnerian 一 use 
our author makes of the term 有 yzrexz (essence， or being)，both in compound 


words and by itself，forces one to a merely approximate translation of a 
sentence bristjing with other di 全 culties。 See also page 205, 一 TR.。 
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marvel, at the brink of an abyss illumined by no conscious- 
ness of ours， Wherefore it is here that we must Suppose 
to be set the focus whence proceeds 一 by the merest turn 
一 either the most wonderful vision of Art，or the most 
ridiculous of Vanity. 

Granted that a real putting-off of our Self is possible，we 
must assume that our self-consciousness，and thus our 
consciousness in general, has first been set out of action， 
In _ truth the throughly Sifted，Pperfect mime appears 
in that act of self-divestment to offer up his conscious- 
ness of self to such a degree that，in a Sense，he never 
recovers it even in daily life，or never completely， Of 
this we may convince ourselves by a glimpse into the 
records of the life of Zazazotg Zevxrzetza from which it 
appears that outside that state of wondrous self-divestment 
the great mime spent his days in progressive unconscious- 
ness, nay, that he violently fought off the return of self- 
consciousness by intoxication with alcoholic 1iquors. 
Plainly then，this extraordinary being's only happy con- 
Sciousness of life was limited to that marvellous condition 
in which he had totaily exchanged his personal self for 
that of the individual he impersonated ; of the potence of 
which state one may form a notion if one refects that here 
a purely immaterial imagining usurped his person, down to 
his body's last muscle, in such a way as commonly happens 
through _ nothing but the Wilbs reaction to a material 
stimulus. 

“What's Hecuba to him 和 一 asks Hamlet，having seen 
the Player moved to tears by the dream-image of the poem， 
whereas he feels himself but“John-a-dreams”in presence 
of the sternest call to action. 

Manifestly，we are standing before an excess of that 
mother-force from which springs all poetic and artistic 
faculty ; whilst the latters most benefcent products, the 
most fruitful for the weal of man，are due to wellnigh 
nothing but a certain diminution, or at least a moderation， 
in the violence of its expression. Let us therefore conclude 
that we owe the highest art-creations of the human mind 
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to _ that rarest of intellectual gifts which endows this 
capability of total self-divestment with the clearest Zex- 
bzcactzty (Besonnenheit) to boot, in power whereof the state 
of self-divestment itself is mirrored in that very conscious- 
ness which in the case of the mime is wholly dethroned. 

Through that capability of self-divestment in favour of a 
purely visionary image the Poet thus is ure-akin to the 
Mime，whereas he becomes his master through this other 
one, of clearest perspicacity， To the mime the poet brings 
his self-possession*# and his lucid brain，and thus their 
intercourse acquires that incomparable gaiety known only 
to great masters in their comradeship withb dramatic per- 
formers，whereas the usual commerce of modern singers 
and actors with their ostensible chiefs has nothing to shew 
for itself but the sober-sided seriousness of stupid pedantry. 
But this gaiety is the element withal that holds the gifted 
mime secure above the gulf toward which he feels his 
supernatural trend to self-divestment imPpelling him in the 
practice of his art， Whoso can stand with him at brink of 
that abyss, will shudder at the peril of this playing with 
one's personality, that a_ given moment may turn to raving 
madness; and here it is just that consciousness of Al/a7 
which saves the mime, in like manner as the consciousness 
of his self-divestment leads the poet to the highest creative 
discernment. 

That saving consciousness of play it is，that lends the 
gifted mime the childlike nature which marks him out so 
lovably from all his lesser-gifted colleagues, from his whole 
surrounding burgher-world. My most delightful and in- 
structive experiences in this regard I was Privileged 
to make through an artistic intimacy with the glorious 
JazLpeltzt1te .9cpzOdez-Dezyztzezztb by whose example Imight 
illustrate my every view on noble mimicry. Through this 


”The term“ Be5oxz1tetzpetl ”may be used either in this sense or in that of 
4 perspicacity”; it signifes the possession of a clear eye and tranquil reason， 
in fact an zsthetic “presence of mind.” One is reminded，here again，of 
Nietzsche's defnition of Greek Tragedy as springing from the union of what 
he cajlls the Apollinian，with the Dionysian element， See Preface and page 
139, 一 工 R. 
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wonderful woman I became acquainted, in a truly startling 
manner with the saving return of a consciousness lost in 
fullest self-divestment to the sudden remembrance that 让 
was nothing but play. In the middle of a most agitating 
Scene throughout which she held her hearers spelibound 
in that ecstasy that borders upon terror, she had to quit 
the stage for a brief interval : these scanty seconds she 
spent on an outburst of the wildest spirits, merrily snatch- 
ing from her old teacher the handkerchief with which he was 
drying his passionate tears，to wipe away her own，and 
throwing it back to him with the Playful reproof :“ What 
have you to cry about old friend? Leave that to me 上 一 - 
whereupon she rushed back to the stage with the heart- 
rending cry:“ What sight have TI seen! 

了 Hearing of such a scene behind the wings, the uninitiate 
might feel disposed to regard the transaction on the stage， 
by which the artist plunged us all into the deepest emotiom， 
as an arrant piece of conscious jugglery : he would be sur- 
Prised to learn how impossible it was for any episode of 
ordinary consciousness to shake her from her self-divest- 
ment， 下 ven her habitual lot，to find herself allied with 
Players who never ceased to stand and move before her in 
their own ridiculous person，made not a jot of change ; 
though off the stage she might vent the most indignant 
complaints, one never could detect a trace of their reaction 
So soon as she had rapturously stepped upon the boards to 
face her fate。 As“ Desdemona ”on her knees before her 
father， at the heart-broken question :“ (Canst thou cast of 企 
thy child?”* she once seized the hem of “Brabantio's” 
gown，whereat the worthy basso was so alarmed that he 
hastily drew his mantle round him and retired ; the effect 
was So ridiculous that it convulsed the whole audience， 
but not a Sign of it was legible upon the features of the 
artist : not an eyelash blinked across the unspeakably ex- 
Pressive glance that had put to hare-like fight the wretched 
“Brabantio,”who should have cursed his child unshaken. 

Who has not seen the graces of our prime donne in a 


* In Rossini's Olelio ?一 TR. 
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so-called grand finale，when，fHanked by the chorus，the 
singers stand before us in a row, not one of them knowing 
what the other is singing or aiming at?》 1I have watched 
the Schroder-Devrient in the last hnale of the “Frei- 
schiitz”and declare that neverhave I gained a higher idea 
of the art of dramatic portrayal than from her bearing 
toward this somewhat banal scene, the customary denoue- 
ment of an operatic plot, in which Agathe has but twice to 
make herself heard, almost episodically, while, banned to a 
knoll of grass, she takes but a suffering share in the action. 
But in this suffering share, of the maiden waking from the 
jaws of death to the most agonising of discoveries; in the 
slow transition of her loving soul to revival of the brightest 
hopes ; in the final glance she hxed on her lover leaving 
for his year of probation 一 there was expressed a Poetry 
that none of us had suspected in the drama, and which we 
nevertheless were to find, of all places, at its touchingest in 
this seemingly wearisome and undramatic，this so often 
disgracefully scrambled“finale.” 

Concerning this artist I have again and again been asked 
if her yozce was really so remarkable, since we glorified her 
as a Singer 一 the voice being all folk seem to think about 
in Such a case. It constantly annoyed me to answer this 
question, for I revolted against the thought of the great 
tragedian being thrown into one bevy with the female 
castrati of our Opera。 Were it asked once more to-day, 
should answer somewhat as follows :一 No! She had no 
“voice”at all ; but she knew how to use her breath so 
beautifully, and to let a true womanly soul stream forth in 
such wondrous sounds，that we never thought of either 
voice or singing ! Moreover she had the gift of teaching 
a composer how to compose, to be worth the pains of such 
awomans'“singing”: this she did through that“example” 
aforesaid，which she，the mime，gave this time to the 
dramatist, and which, among all to whom she gave it, has 
been followed by wyself alone. 一 

And not this 卫 xample only，but all my knowledge of 
mimetic art (Ces MtI7lT5CpeN 到 esezs) TI owe to this grand 
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woman ; and through that teaching can I point to zx tw 
Ne&iz as that art's foundation. The art of sublime Illusion， 
as practised by the chosen mime, comes not by any form 
of lying ; and this is the wall that parts the genuine mimic 
artist from the bad comedian whom present taste delights 
to load with gold and laurels， These pigmies always on 
the watch for gain, and therefore always puling, are quite 
incapable of that serenity whose godlike solace rewards 
the others for the tremendous sacrifce of their self-divest- 
ment.， We know of a great actor who in response to a 
storm of applause from the audience, after a Performance 
which his own feeling told him he had failed in, cried out 
“The Lord forgive them! They know not what they do! 
The .ycpzode- .Devxzett would have died of shame, had she 
owed a demonstration of approval to the employment of 
spurious meansj just as it would have been impossible for 
her to court the men with the ridiculous fashions of our 
greater and our lesser female world, such as a towering 
chignon or the like. And yet the spontaneous outburst 
of applause was the only element upon whose waves the 
Strain of that creative self-divestment could feel itself 
securely borne. . This wondrous Playing with the Self 
wherein the player clean forgets himself, is no pastime for 
one's personal pleasure ; 'tis a_ mnutual game, in which all 
the winnings fall to you spectators.， But you must gather 
them for yourselves : the sublime illusion，on which the 
mime stakes his whole personality, must search you through 
and through ; and from you must his own relinquished 
soul make answer to him，or he slinks away a jlifeless 
Shadow. 

And here, in this nature-law of the barter of his wondrous 
art for the enthusiasm directly manifested in the Public's 
applause, should we have to seek the demon that so oft has 
cast the genius into chains and sent instead the gnomes and 
spectres to our modern theatre， "Tis it that well may ask 
us with satanic irony:“What is truth ?” What here is 
truth，where all is reckoned for illusion ? Who knows 让 
vulgar love of admiration converts this feigning to its 
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personal ends, or the most gifted individuality employs it 
for its putting-off-of-self ? 


This di 鱼 cult problem brings us back to the commence- 
ment of our last inquiry : namely the question whether the 
Theatre might haply beneftt by a Republican constitution 
with its members bound to selfdenial? 

What may stand for“self-denial ”here, we have learnt 
from the character of true mimetic art itself 一 which mani- 
fests its force through self-divestment， But who shall lay 
down for this which enters of itself whenever the art of the 
mime is genuine, that law of selfdenial 

We see at a glance that the thing is a contradiction in 
terms, the purest nonsense ; unless one means that mimetic 
art in every form is an art of sheer vanity and love-of 
admiration, and to make the best of these elements, to give 
them quite another look 一 that of attaining the highest 
goal of dramatic art 一 one deems needful to frame Repub- 
lican laws for the comedians, and get them sanctioned by 
edict of State， 

Indeed, upon closer inspection, the ambitious dream of 
a_ recent type of Directors appears to dissolve into this 
phantom， It must have irked them to see that lovely 
virtue of Self-denial simply enjoined on the personnel of a 
theatre, as done by the high-and-mighty Intendants when 
need arose: it seemed more humane, to zeacp it ; and as 
virtue-master one got oneself appointed, quite seriously to 
set to work on the singular problem of teaching what under 
no _circumstances can be learnt. Into talentless actors， 
however it was not so very hard to drill a due obedience 
to the orders of the Herr Director ; it might even be done 
by his assuming high-and-mighty airs himself making 
little movements with the hand, speaking curtly, and at the 
Proper moment giving no answer at all. Only, no sterling 
talent must venture here ; it would have upset the whole 
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laborious arrangement.s The mime mnust be carefully 
bottled, neatly ticketed, and Placed on the repositorium ; 
from which the dramaturgic virtue-apothecary then reached 
him down, brewed him into the mixture prescribed by the 
recipe of the no less virtuous Herr Theatre-poet，and 
Poured the healing dramatic arcanum down the publics 
throat at night as plaudit-vomitory， 

To some, however this kind of stage-pPractitioner did not 
seem quite the right one, and many deemed the literate by 
far the fitter man, if so be he had decided to try his fortune 
at the theatre+ Now this gentleman，no sooner made 
Director，became the rival of his Players : he wanted to 
Please, as much as they; and to him it seemed that, taken 
strictly, the publics applause would be more just if allotted 
to him instead of to the actors, for was he not the author 
of the recipe after which those arcana had frst been set in 
operation 》 So the actors were employed in a way to turn 
the whole light of admiration，especially that streaming 
from the daily press, forever on the brilliant“total ”of the 
representation ; thereby glorifying，if not the Directors 
translations or actual “original pieces，at least the acting- 
versions furnished by his master-hand. 了 ven Shakespeare 
was seized of a sudden, and bestowed on the German public 
for the first time in an orderly form. And all this with 
Players _ not worth mentioning，especially in the eyes of 
their eclipser, the dramaturg himself ; for 'twas his pride 
to _ earn with his sorry troop, and some play that formerly 
had ranked as thankless, a similar praise to that wherewith 
folk fattered Meyerbeer namely that he had composed a 
Preposterous subject so wonderfully. 上 f 

That nothing much will come of this either in its turn 
seems to stay not quite unheeded ; and finally uncurbed 
Comedianism breaks down at every Point the artifcial 
fence one thought one had devised to check its vanity. 
With a contemptuous smile the full-blown virtuoso tumbles 


4 d. Devrient，zzaec axzttea p. 173. 一 工 R， 

+ Obviously Carl Gutzkow，who followed 下 .Devrient in the management 
of the Dresden Court-theatre. 一 工 R. 

村 The Prophete,， zzadc contemPporary Cerman criticisms, 一 工 R。 
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down the house of cards， Where everyone is bidding for 
applause, how should it be withheld from him to whom 
alone it falls by right， And this 一 if the applause is in- 
tended seriously 一 is obviously the mime, the mime who at 
this moment stakes his all，himself his past and future， 
upon the immediate evidence of that immense effect pro- 
duced on you by his self-divestment. 

So much has been said and sung about the transience of 
the mime's renown ; but few will have measured the whole 
tragedy of this fame for which “posterity no garland 
weaves.” Ttherefore will quote from my Personal me- 
moirs an incident which defhnitely supblies that valuation， 
一 In the year 1835 I happened to be in Nuremberg at the 
same time with Frau .9cpzodexr-ZDezvztzezzt who had arrived 
there for a brief ' starring "engagement.， The local opera- 
troupe allowed of no great choice of pieces to be given ; 
beyond“Fidelio ”there was nothing for it but the“ Swiss 
Family”* 一 about which the artist complained, as this was 
one of her earliest juvenile roles, for which she was scarcely 
fitted any longer and moreover she had played it till she was 
sick of it，I also looked forward to the“.Scpzouet2ez1Nzzjttlte ” 
with ill humour wellnigh with apprehension, for I could bnut 
fancy that the vapid opera and the old-fashionedly senti- 
mental role of “ 正 meline”would weaken the deep impres- 
sion hitherto invariably made by this artist upon the public 
as upon myself How great was niy surprise，and my 
emotion，when II found that this evening was to be the 
first to teach me the overwhelming grandeur of this un- 
fathomable woman! That a thing like the impersonation 
of this Switzer maid can not be turned into a monument 
and handed down to all futurity，I stili must count as one 
of the subiimest sacrifcial conditions under which alone 
the marvels of dramatic art reveal themselves ;， wherefore， 
whenever such phenomena appeac that art can not be held 
too high and holy. 

To lay down laws of Self-denial for such a woman! 
Mayhap in favour of the score of the “Swiss Family，” 

”By Joseph Weigl，1766.1846. 一 TR. 
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or of the Nuremberg town-theatre? The pair live on 
in Peace together，without the smallest recollection of 
that wondrous evening. 一 


There is one, and only one, to outvie the inspired mime 
in his selfoffering : the author who exztzzely JozpgeAs pzNt5eLA 
in his joy at the mime's achievement.， He alone under- 
stands the mime, and to him alone the mime gives glad 
submission. In the wholly natural relation of these two 
to_ one another resides the only surety of the healing of 
Dramatic Art. 

If ye can find a law to Plainly express this relation, in 
that ye will have before you the sole authentic theatre-law. 
Here ceases each dispute of rank，and all subordination 
vanishes, since it is voluntary. The poet's control of the 
mime is boundless so soon as in his work he upholds to 
him the right example，and its rightness is only to be 
Proved by the mime's being able to altogether put aside 
himself in its adoption. With this adoption comes about 
that wonderful exchange in which the poet clean forgets 
himself to reappear in the mime, no longer as poet, but as 
the highest artwork won through that man's selfdivest- 
ment， Thus do the two become one，and the Poet's 
recognition of himself in this mime accords him that 
unspeakable joy which he tastes in the mime's effect on 
the_ heart of the audience 一 a joy he would Kill at once， 
did he snatch at a personal share in that effect itself 
as lingering remnant of the Personal poet! The poet 
“called”at the close，as the custom is，and bowing his 
acknowledgments to the public，would then be evidence 
forever of the complete miscarriage of the mimo-dramatic 
venture ; it would also say that the whole had been nothing 
but a make-believe. But none knows better，than the 
mime，whether the illusion compassed is a lofty truth or 
a foolish lie ; and naught expresses his knowledge of the 
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truth more Plainly than his affectionate enthusiasm for the 
poet，who hovers now above him but an incorporeal spirit， 
whilst the mime is conscious of his full possession of the 
riches left him by the poet. 一 


Having thus defhined the only road for the mime's 
attainment of true dignity，everything else connected with 
his social standing，as also with the general constitution 
of the Theatre, results of itself ; though it will not be easy， 
perhaps will be impossible, to rule that standing or that 
constitution by pattern of a law. 

To what well-meaning person has it not occurred at 
some time, to wish the Theatre Placed under tutelage and 
Supervision of the State) But it always transpired that 
our State and our Theatre were too _ heterogeneous of 
descent， Whereas in the State we are striving our utmost 
to strengthen its ancient props，since its maintenance 
depends on just the force of olden usage : in the develop- 
ment of our Theatre we have been led away from all 
ancestral German habitude, and have in it a rootless plant， 
Whereof nothing save its draggling want of selfreliance 
still is German, and whose unnatural life can only be pre- 
served according to the laws of that disease， Here every- 
thing therefore is unintelligible to the helmsmen of our 
State, and we may rest assured that if once we tried to lay 
our thoughts _ before those regions，we should be told to 
talk the matter over with the Herr Hoftheater-Intendant.* 
Alittle while ago, when an“art-ministry ”was appointed 
in Berlin, it contented itself with new labels at the museums 
and arrangements for an 卫 xhibition of Paintings : since 
then we have heard no more of it As we cannot but just 


* Abonut this time the author approached the German Chancellor，Bismarck， 
on the subject of the Bayreuth Festspielhaus，but in vain.。 See the account of 
the “performances of 1876 ”in vol. x. of the Cer， .ch4，to appear in the next 
volume of the present Series. 一 工 R. 
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have seen, this had its very rightful reason : the Theatre is 
not included in Art, and least of all in German att. 

Nothing remains for us but the curious freedom, where 
nobody understands any more, to do what we understand 
一 and presumably to be Plagued with no interference. 

As all depends on the right example，we ourselves have 
now to give it to those who can form no notion of a thing 
they have never experienced, and,， so doing, to silence all 
the objections 一 as to your capacity for selfdenial etc. 一 
upon which is based the whole routine of our siuggards 
wretched conduct of the Theatre， Their verdict on the 
moral value of your calling, ye actors and singers, will then 
have also to be revised : as your vanity upon the boards， 
so your graspingness when off them, has been the standard 
for their measurement of all their commerce with you， 
Shew them that your vices are the outcome of their bad 
administration of your most intimate affairs; but shew 
them further that through a spiritual elevation，such as 
certainly cannot be summoned by the orders of the Herr 
Intendant or the arrangements of his Regisseur ye forth- 
with step into a rank that ranges you as noblemen and 
kings above them. 一 

LI have said that it does not concern his art，whether the 
mime is uncultured or learned, moral or dissolute. But 
LI had no intention of endorsing the blatant verdict of 
malignity，which parts the artist from the man to give 
itself the right to trounce a great artist after the measure 
of an evil man. On the contrary, it has been proved that 
a high-souled art，i.e. an art discharged with self-denial， 
cannot possibly be borne upon a petty heart, the source of 
all badness of character ; for truthfulness is the irremissible 
condition of all artistic being, and no less of all worthiness 
of character. If the Artist's passions are，admittedly， 
peculiarly excitable, he pays for it through being the only 
one to suffer from them ; whereas the cold-blooded can 
always fnd the wool to warm him. And what he may 
lack in learning, ay, in education, he makes good by what 
nO ever SO learned education can supPply, 一 the eye for 
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something he alone can see, for a thing the cultured only 
spies when able to pierce through all his _ education and 
see With yoxy eyes : the image (Bzt) itself to which all 
culture (Brlittxuxzag) owes its being，and which I have de- 
Scribed above as that“etraMtjpLe.” 


So I will conclude by once more instancing that remark- 
able woman, whose nobleness of life is unforgettable by all 
who knew her.* She was passionate, and therefore was she 
often cheated : but she was incapable of taking vengeance 
for the meannesses put on her; she might be swept into 
injustice of opinion, but never of action._ Unsatisfed by a 
life of teeming changes, her boundless heart was all com- 
passion ; charitable to the point of royal lavishness, to her 
the griefs of others were the only griefs unbearable， Upon 
the boards the character she represented, and that alone, in 
Private life she was entirely herself : the possibility of pre- 
tending to be a thing she was not, lay so remote from her 
imagination that its very absence stamped her with that 
gentility which Nature had so markediy intended for her. 
In dignity and ease of bearing she thus might sit as model 
for any queen.， Her lightly won，but dearly cherished 
education often shamed the beaux esprits of various 
nations who came to pay her homage，whom she would 
playfulliy introduce to one another in their respective 
tongues，thereby plunging them at times into an em- 
barrassment from which she alone could extricate them. 
Through her wit she could cloak her education in the 
Presence of uncultured Sirs, for instance our Court-theatre 
Intendants; but she gave that wit free rein among her 
equals, as whom she gladly looked upon her colleagues of 
the theatre without a touch of pride. One sorrow ran 
throughout her life : she never found the man completely 
worth her making happy ; and yet she yearned for nothing 
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so much as the tranquil pleasures of domestic life,，which 
her perfect gift as manager and hostess would have made 
as homelike as refhned， Never could aught but those 
weirdly blissful throes of soul-translation, in that matchless 
double-life upon the stage, make her forget what she often 
deemed a life's path missed. Yet even as artist, her con- 
science could _ never feel truly at peace : she taxed herself 
with lacking her mothers genius, the genius of great .9o2pAtz2 
CH7zDdE 思 

What may have hlled her with such a doubt ? 

Can it have been that she recognised her great moral 
Superiority to_ her mother，whose questionable character 
inspired her with a flial awe, as if to that must be ascribed 
the origin of this woman's supernatural genius 

Or was she ashamed of her indebtedness to the spzVTL co 
Laustc for that which raised her to a level with her mother 
As though she asked herself: “What were I，but for 
Mnusic) 一 一 


To the comrades before whom II lay this string of 
thoughts upon their art I believe Ifhnalliy can no better 
express my friendly feelings of esteem，than by herewith 
dedicating it 加 We meto1 01 ESzeal 了 zelLNttNE .CR7zOCUE1- 
Zevztze1Az 


THE RENDERING OF BEETHOVEN'S 
NINTH SYMPHONY. 


ZuUm tortrage Der neunten 名 pinbponte 
人 eetpoven'8， 
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TI a_ performance I lately conducted of this 
wondrous tone-work certain reflections touch- 
ing what I deem the irremissible azstzztctyzteE5SS 
of its Rendering forced themselves so strongly 
on me, that I since have meditated a remedy 

for the ills II felt， The result I now lay before earnest 

mnusicians, if not as an invitation to follow my method, at 
least as a stimulus to independent study. 

In general, I draw attention to the peculiar Position in 
which Beethoven was Placed as regards the instrumenta- 
tion of his orchestral works.， He instrumented on exactly 
the same assumptions of the orchestra's capacity as his 
Predecessors Haydn and Mozart，notwithstanding that he 
vastly outstripped them in the character of his musical 
conceptions， What we may htly defhine as Zastz9gxe in the 
grouping and distribution of the various instrumental 
families, with Mozart and Haydn had crystallised into a 
frm agreement between the character of their conceptions 
and the technique of the orchestra as formed and practised 
until then. There can be nothing more adequate, than a 
Symphony of Mozarts and the Mozartian Orchestra : one 
may presume that to neither Haydn nor Mozart there ever 
occurred a musical thought which could not have promptly 
found expression in their Orchestra. Here was thorough 
congruence : the xzlz with trumpets and drums (only truly 
effective in the tonic), the quartet passage for the strings， 
the harmony or solo of the wind, with the inevitable dzxo for 
French horns, 一 these formed the solid groundwork，not 
only of the orchestra，but of the draft for all orchestral 
compositions， Strange to relate，Beethoven also knew no 
other orchestra than this，and he never went beyond its 
employment on what then appeared quite natural lines. 

It is astonishing，what distinctness the master manages 


to give to conceptions of a wealth and variety unapproached 
238 
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by Haydn or Mozart with identically the same orchestra, 
In this regard his“.9zz710xzzza exoxia ”remains a marvel not 
only of conception, but also, and no less, of orchestration， 
Only，he already here exacted of his band a mode-of- 
rendering which it has been unable to acquire to this day : 
for the execution would have to be as much a stroke of 
genius, on the orchestra's part, as the masters own concep- 
tion of the score， From this point then，from the first 
Performance of the“ 必 xzozxcc ”begin the diffhculties of judg- 
ing these symphonies，ay，the hindrances to pleasure in 
them- 一 a pleasure never realljy arrived at by the musicians 
of an older epoch， Ihese works fell short of full czstzxzct- 
Me&5i in achievement for simple reason that it no longer lay 
ensured in the use to which the orchestral organisim was 
put，as in the case of Haydn and Mozart，but could be 
brought out by nothing save a positively virtuosic exploit 
of the individuajl instrumentists and their chief. 

To explain : now that the opulence of his conceptions 
required a far more compjex material and a much more 
minute _ distribution thereof，Beethoven saw himself com- 
pelled to exact the most rapid change in force and expres- 
sion from one and the same bandsman,， after the fashion 
acquired by the great virtuoso as 3a Special art， For ex- 
ample the characteristically Beethovenian czescexzdo,ending， 
not in a_1Joxie, but in a sudden pzaxzpol this single nuance; 
so frequently recurring, is still so foreign to most of our 
orchestral Players，that cautious conductors have made 
their bandsmen reverse the latter part of the crescexuido into 
a Sly dzzmazz7Nitexitido, to Secure at least a timely entry of the 
zz4671t0.， The secret of this di 纯 culty surely lies in demand- 
ing from one and the same body of instruments a nuance 
that can onljy be executed quite distinctliy when distributed 
between two separate bodies, alternating with one another， 
Such an expedient is in common Practice with later com- 
posers，at whose disposal stands the increased orchestra 
of to -day，To them it would have been possible to 
ensure 8reat distinctness for certain effects devised by 
Beethoven without any extravagant claims on the or- 
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chestra's virtuosity，merely through the present facilities 
of distribution. 

Beethoven, on the contrary,，was obliged to count on the 
same virtuosity in his band as he himself had before ac- 
quired at the pianoforte, where the greatest expertness of 
technique was simply meant to free the Player from all 
mechanical fetters, and thus enable him to bring the most 
changeful nuances of expression to that drastic distinctness 
without which they often would only make the melody 
appear an unintelligible chaos. The masters last piano- 
compositions，conceived on these lines，have first been 
made accessible to us by Zzszb and till then were scarcely 
understood at all， 正 xactly the same remark applies to his 
last Quartets， 也 ere，in_ certain points of technique，the 
single player has often to do the work of many, so that a 
Perfect performance of a Quartet from this period may fre- 
quently delude the hearer into believing he listens to more 
musicians than are really playing. Only at quite a _ recent 
date, in Germany, do our quartettists appear to have turned 
their virtuosity to the correct rendering of these wondrous 
works，whereas I _ remember hearing these same Quartets 
Performed by eminent virtuosi of the Dresden 开 apelle， 
Lipinski at their head，so indistinctly that my quondam 
colleague Reissiger might hold himself justifed in calling 
them Pure nonsense， 

The said distinctness rests, in my opinion，on nothing 
other than a drastic marking of the zzelody. II have shewn 
elsewhere*# how it became possible to French musicians to 
discover the mode-of-rendering here required，before the 
Germans : the secret was that，adherents of the Italian 
school, they looked on melody, on song, as the essence of 
all music.， Now, if true musicians have succeeded on this 
only rightful path, of seeking out and giving Prominence 
to the melody, in fnding the proper rendering for works of 
Beethoven's which erewhile seemed past understanding ; 
and 这 we may hope that they will further be able to 
establish it as a normal standard, in the way already done 


* In the essay on “Conducting”; see Vol. IV. 一 TR. 
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so admirably by DBzLoro with Beethoven's pianoforte-sonatas: 
then in the great masters necessitation to make his utmost 
of the technical means at hand 一 the pianoforte, the quartet， 
and finally the orchestra 一 we might perceive the creative 
impetus to a spiritual development of mechanical technique 
itself ; and to this, in turn，we should owe a spiritualising 
of execution never yet displayed by virtuosi. Howeverm， 
as I here am dealing with the Beethovenian Orchestra and 
the main Principle of ensuring its zztelodj I have now to 
consider an evil which at hrst seems wellnigh irremediable， 
since it contravenes that Principle in a way no ever SO 
spirited virtuosity can possibly amend. 
Unmistakably,，with the advent of Beethoven's deafness 
the aural image of the orchestra in so far faded from his 
mind that he lost that distinct consciousness of its dynamic 
values which now was so indispensable,when his concep- 
tions themselves required a constant innovation in orches- 
tral treatment.， If Mozart and Haydn, with their perfect 
stability of orchestral form, never employed the soft wood- 
instruments in a sense demanding of them an equal 
dynamic effect to that of the fll “quintet” of strings， 
Beethoven on the contrary was often moved to neglect 
this _ natural proportion. He lets the wind and strings 
alternate with each other or even combine, as two equally 
powerful engines of tone. With the manifold extension of 
the newer orchestra, it certainly is possible to do this most 
effectively to-day ; in the Beethovenian orchestra it could 
only be accomplished on assumptions that have proved 
illusory. True, that Beethoven succeeds at times in giving 
the wood-wind the necessary incisiveness, through allying 
with it the brass : but he was so lamentably hampered by 
the structure of the natural horns and trumpets, the only 
ones then known, that their employment to reinforce the 
wood has been the very cause of those perplexities which 
we feel as irremovable obstacles to the plain emergence of 
the melody.。 The mnusician of to-day I have no need to 
warn of the last-named drawbacks in Beethovenian orches- 
tration，for，with our now universal use of the chromatic 
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brass，he will easily avoid them ; I have merely to state 
that Beethoven was compelled to suddenly arrest the 
brass in outlying keys, or to let it sound a shrill note here 
and there，as the _ nature of the instrument permitted， 
utterly distracting one's _ attention from the melody and 
harmony alike. 

As it surely is superfuous to produce a _ schedule in 
Support of this assertion，I will proceed to instance the 
remedies which IT myself have tried in single cases where 
the obscuring of the masters plain intention had at last 
become unbearable， One obvious cure I have found in a 
general order to the second horn, or second trumpet as the 
case may be, to play the high note missing from the lower 
octave in passages such as 


taking it thus : 


百 
| 


攻 


which is quite easy of execution upon the chromatic instru- 
ments alone employed in our orchestras of to-day， This 
Simple expedient has in itself removed great obstacles. 
Less easy is it to help, however where the trumpets have 
dominated everything up to a certain point, and suddenly 
break off for mere reason that the passage 一 though in- 
tended to be as loud as ever 一 here strays into a key for 
which the natural instruments have no corresponding 
interval， As example TI cite the forte passage in the 
Andante of the C-minor Symphony : 
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Here the trumpets and kettle-drums,， which for two bars 
long have flled the whole with splendour pause suddenly 
for close upon two bars, then re-enter for a bar, and cease 
again for over another.， Owing to the character of these 
instruments the hearers _ attention is inevitably diverted 
to _ this colour-incident，inexplicable on purely musical 
grounds, and therewith is distracted from the main affrair， 
the melodic progress of the basses， The only remedy I have 
been able to devise till now is to rob those intermittent 
instruments of a portion of their glare by ordering them to 
blay less loudly, which at any rate is advantageous to a 
greater distinctness in the melody of the basses. 一 As to 
the _ highly disturbing effect of the trumpets in the frst 
Jorle of the second movement of the Symphony in A， 
however，I at last arrived at a more energetic resolve, 
Here Beethoven had very rightly felt the necessity for the 
two trumpets, but unfortunately their simplicity of structure 
debarred them from co-operating in the fashion needed : I 
made them Play the whole theme in unison with the 
clarinets. The effect was so exXcellent that not one of the 
audience felt it other than a gain, yet not as any change 
or innovation. 

An equally thorough cure of a different though kindred 
defect in the instrumentation of the second movement of 
the Ninth Symphony, its great Scherzo, I could never yet 
decide upon, since ] had always hoped to compass it by 
Purely dynamic means， I refer to the passage, hirst in C， 
the second time in D，which we must take as that move- 
ment's second theme : 
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Here the weak wood-wind，two futes，two oboes，two 
clarinets and two bassoons have to assert a bold and 
trenchant theme against the whole weight of the string- 
quintet accompanying them in continual fortissimo with 
the four-octave figure : 


The support they receive from the brass is of the kind 
described above，ie. a “natural ' note strewn here and 
there，which rather mars than aids the theme's distinct- 
ness， T challenge any musician to say with a clear con- 
science that he has ever plainly heard this melody in any 
orchestral performance，nay，that he would so much as 
know it if he had not spelt it from the score or played 让 
from the pianoforte-arrangement. Our usual conductors 
do not even seem to have hit upon the frst expedient, that 
of considerably decreasing the 灰 of the strings ; for,， what- 
ever bandsmen TI have got together for this Symphony， 
they invariably began this passage with the utmost fury. 
That expedient 工 myself had always adopted,， however and 
believed it would prove successful enough if only I could 
get the wood-wind doubled. But experience has never 
verifed my theory, or most inadequately, since it demanded 
of the wood-wind instruments a greater penetrativeness of 
tone than consists with their character，at_ least in the 
present combination. If I had to conduct this Symphony 
again, I can think of no better remedy for the undeni- 
able indistinctness, if not inaudibility in which this extra- 
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ordinarily energetic dance-motive is lost，than to allot a 
quite dehnite share in the theme to at least the four horns. 
This might perhaps be done as follows : 


etc. 


We should then have to try whether the theme was now 
Su 印 ciently strengthened to allow the string-quintet to take 
the fgure of accompaniment in the 灰 prescribed by the 
master 一 a_ matter of no less importance ; for Beethoven's 
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present idea is clearly the same exuberance of spirits that 
lcads to the unparalleled excess at the return of the prin- 
cipal theme of the movement in D minor, a thought which 
nowhere yet has found expression but in the most original 
inventions of this unique wonder-worker.， For this very 
reason I had already deemed it a sorry makeshift to 
emphasise the wind by deadening the strings，as that 
must tame the passage's wild character Past recognition. 
So that my last advice would be, to go on fortifying the 
theme of the “wind，even by bringing in the trumpets, 
until it plainly pierces through and dominates the strings' 
most strenuous /ozlz5sz1Hz0. The trumpets in fact are intro- 
duced at the passage's return in D, but alas! again, in a 
way that merely blurs the wood-wind's theme; so that I 
here have found myself compelled, as before, to enjoin on 
strings and trumpets alike a characterless moderation. In 
deciding all such points, the question is whether one prefers 
to go for Some time without hearing anything of the tone- 
Poet's intentions distinctly, or to adopt the best expedient 
for doing justice to them. In this respect the audience of 
our concert-rooms and opera-houses is certainly accustomed 
to a quite unconscious act of self-denial, 

For another drawback in the instrumentation of this 
Ninth Symphony，arising from the selfsame grounds，I 
decided upon a radical cure at the last performance I con- 
ducted. It concerns the terrifying fanfare of the wind at 
the beginning of the last movement.， Here a chaotic out- 
burst of wild despair pours forth with an uproar which 
everyone will understand who reads this passage by the 
notes of the wood-wind, to be Played as fast as possible， 
when it will strike him as characteristic of that tumult of 
tones that it scarcely lends itself to any sort of rhythmic 
measure. If this passage is plainly stamped with the 3/4 
beat ; and if as usual, in the conductors dread of a change 
of time, this is taken in that cautious tempo held advisable 
for the succeeding recitative of the basses，it necessarily 
must make an alimost laughable effect. But I have found 
that even the bojdest tempo not only left the unison theme 
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of the wind ' still indistincb but did not free the passage 
from the tyranny of a beat which here should certainly 
appear to be discarded， Again the evil lay in the inter- 
mittence of the trumpets, whilst it was impossible to dis- 
Pense with them and yet observe the masters intentions， 
These clamorous instruments，compared with which the 
wood-wind is little more than a hint, break off their con- 
tribution to the melody in such a way that one hears 
nothing but the following rhythm : 


To give prominence to that kind of rhythm was in any 
case entirely outside the masters aim, as is Plainly shewn 
by the last recurrence of the passage，where the strings 
co-operate. Thus the limitations of the natural trumpets 
had here again Prevented Beethoven from thoroughly ful- 
flling his intention， In a ht of despair quite suited to 
the character of this terrible passage, I took upon myself 
this time to make the trumpets join with the wood-wind 
throughout，Pplaying as follows : 
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At its later return the trumpets again took the passage 
as the first time. 

Light was won : the fearsome fanfare stormed across us 
in all its rhythmic chaos，and we knew at last why the 
“Word ”must come. 

Harder than this xyestzzzxtzo zz 1zLeE7aUI1U of the master's 
intention, was the finding of a remedy for cases where no 
mere reinforcement or completion, but an actual tampering 
with the structure of the orchestration, or even of the part- 
writing (〈.9MtMt1pztUUE )，Seems the only way to rescue 
Beethoven's melodic aim from indistinctness and misunder- 
standing. 

For it is unmistakable that the limits of his orchestra 一 
which Beethoven enlarged in no material respect 一 and the 
masters gradual debarment from the hearing of orchestral 
performances, led him at last to an almost naive disregard 
of the relation of the actual embodiment to the musical 
thought itself If in obedience to the ancient theory he 


never wrote higher than for the violins in his sym- 


几 r 


phonies，whenever his melodic intention took him above 
that point he had recourse to the wellnigh childish device 
of leaping down to the lower octave with the notes that 
would have overstepped it, heedless that he thereby broke 
the melodic train，nay，made it positively misleading， 工 
hope that every orchestra already takes the phrase for the 
frst and second violins and violas in the great Fortissimo 
of the second movement of the Ninth Symphony, not as it 
is written : 


from mere dread of the high B for the frst violins, but as 
the melody requires : 
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without alarm. 一 Though here and in many similar cases 
the remedy is easy enough, the really serious demands for 
more radical change occur in phrases for the wind where 
the masters principle of avoiding any violation of the 
compass accepted for an instrument and quite particularly 
the fute, led him either to utterly distort the earlier melodic 
curve, or to introduce this_ instrument with notes not con- 
tained in,， and disturbing to the melody.， Now the fute, as 
extreme upPper voice, inevitably arrests the ear SO soon as 
ever it enters, and if the melody does not come out clearly 
in its notes it necessariiy leads the ear astray.， Of this il 
effect our master appears to have grown completely heed- 
less in course of time : for instance he will give the melody 
to the oboe or clarinet in soprano, and, as if determined to 
introduce the upper register of the hute notwithstanding 
its incapacity to take the theme itself an octave higher he 
assigns it notes outside the melody, thereby distracting our 
attention from the lower instrument It is quite another 
matter when an instrumental composer of to-day, with the 
modern facilities, desires to make a Principal motive in the 
middle and lower registers stand out beneath a canopy of 
higher voices : he strengthens the sonority of the deeper 
instruments in due degree, choosing a group whose distinct 
characteristics [of timbre] allow of no confusion with the 
upper instruments， Thus was 工 myself enabled in the 
Prelude to“ Lohengrin，”for instance, to plainly sound the 
fulljy harmonised theme beneath instruments playing high 
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above it all the while, and to make that theme assert itself 
against every movement of the upPer voices, 

But it is no question of this practice- 一 to whose discovery 
great Beethoven himself first led the way, as to every other 
genuine invention 一 when considering the indisputable hin- 
drances whose removal we have now in view. Rather is 
it a disturbing ornament,， strewn-in as if by chance，whose 
hurtful effect on the melody's clearness we would fain tone 
down。 Thus I have never heard the opening of the Eighth 
Symphony (in FE) without my attention to the theme being 
troubled in the sixth, seventh and eighth bars by the un- 
thematic entry of the oboe and fute above the melody of 
the clarinet ; whereas the fute's participation in the frst 
four bars, although not strictly thematic,， does not disguise 
the melody, because the latter is here given utmost pro- 
minence by the mass of violins in forte。 But this evil of 
the wood-wind is so serious in an important passage of the 
first movement of the Ninth Symphony, that I will choose 
that instance as Iny Principal text. 

It is the eight-bar Espresstzo of the wood-wind, beginning 
in Breitkopf und Hairtel's edition with the third bar of the 
nineteenth page, towards the end of the first section of the 
movement aforesaid, and returning in a similar fashion at 
bar three of the ffty-third page. Who can declare that he 
has ever heard this passage, with distinct Perception of its 
melodic content，at any of our orchestral performances 
With that insight so peculiar to him,，Zzszl was the first to 
set this melody in its proper light through his _ wonderful 
pianoforte-arrangement of the Ninth Symphony，among 
the rest; disregarding the mostly disturbing notes for the 
fute until it takes over the theme from the oboe, he lowers 
that continuation a full octave，and thus Preserves the 
masters prime intention from all misunderstanding， Ac- 
cording to Liszt these melodic phrases read as follows : 
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Now, it might seem presumptuous，and not in character 
with Beethoven's_ instrumentation 一 which has its most 
legitimate idiosyncrasies 一 i we here were to omit the fute 
altogether or employ it as mere unisono reinforcement of 
the oboe， 工 should therefore leave the fute-part essentially 
as it stands，only making it keep perfect faith with the 
melody where it takes the lead, and instructing the Player 
to subordinate both force and expression to the oboe 
where the latter claims our full attention. Accordingly， 
as continuation of its phrase in the upper octave，ffth 
bar， 
ER 
从 


the fute would have to Play the sixth bar 


人 


and thus the line of melody would be more correctly 
followed than was possible to Liszt with the technique 
of the pianoforte. 

If we further were to effect one simple alteration in the 
second bar, making the oboe give the phrase in full, as it 
does in the fourth bar : thus 
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all we Should need to give the whole passage its due pro- 
nounced expression, entirely lost at present would be to 
somewhat slacken speed and observe the following nuances 
一 which really are nothing but corollaries of the masters 
own notation : 


In bars seven and eight，on the other hand, a fne and at 
last quite strong cyrescezta0O would suitably lead up to the 
expression with which to throw ourselves on the piercing 
accents of the following cadenza. 

Where the passage returns in the movements second 
section，in a _ different key and register，it will be much 
harder to bring about a like intelligibleness of its melodic 
content. Here, the clef being raised, the fute has neces- 
sarily the principal part to play; but as even 攻 compass 
does not extend high enough, changes have been made in 
the melody that positively obscure it and contradict the 
Sense expressed at like time by the other instruments。 Let 
us compare the fute-part in the score 
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with the melody to be deciphered from a combination of 
the notes for the oboe, the clarinet and the hute itsel， 
answering to the earlier form at the close of the first 
section，namely : 


bt 一 | [一 人 一 < 


After this comparison we can only regard the written Hute- 
Part as a serious distortion of the musical thought, since it 
quite distracts us from the melody. 

As a thorough restoration here seemed audacious, since 
it would have meant the changing of a whole interval twice 
over namely in the third bar of the fute 


as also in its ffth bar 


m 产 -一 


下 
三 instead of 上 [F”” 


Liszt himself abstained from the bold attempt，and left 
the passage a melodic monster; as which it appears to 
everyone who attends our orchestral performances of this 
Symphony，and here experiences a gap，zte， complete 
unclearness of the melody，for eight bars long， Having 
repeatedly suffered under the same distressing impression 
myself 工 now should decide，upon occasion， to get these 
eight bars played by the fute and oboe in the manner 
following : 
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The second fute would have to be omitted from the fourth 
bar but in the seventh and eighth, by way of partial com- 
pensation, the second oboe would play thus : 


Beyond the nuances _ already recommended for the 
Exe5stVo，in every second bar we should have to mark 
the more strenuous 一 一 一 ,to do justice to the variation 
in the melos ; whilst a special molto crescenao would have 
to emphasise the last of the eight bars, thereby also setting 
in its true decisive light the desperate spring of the fute 
from G to the high F sharp : 


which I here consider to be in thorough keeping with the 
masters real intention. 一 

If we refhect of what unique importance it is to every 
musical message，that the melody shall hold us without 
cease, even though the art of the tone-poet often parcels 
it into its tiniest fractionsy and that the correctness of 
this melodic language can lag in no respect behind the 
logical coherence of a thought expressed in abstract word- 
speech, without bewildering us by indistinctness as much 
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as does an unintelligible sentence : then we must admit 
that nothing is so worth the utmost study as the attempt 
to clear the meaning of a phrase, a bar nay more, a single 
note in the message handed down to us by a genius 
such as Beethoven's， For every transformation，however 
startling, of a being so eternally sincere, arises solely from 
the godlike ardour to lay bare to us poor mortals the 
deepest mysteries of its world-view. As one should never 
quit a knotty passage of a great philosopher before one 
plainly understands it;j and as this rule neglected，the 
farther one reads the less one heeds the teacher : so one 
Should never glide over a single bar of a tone-poem such 
as Beethoven's without having distinctly grasped it 一 unless 
one proposes to merely beat time in the usual way of our 
well-appointed academic concert-mongers, by whom I am 
quite prepared to find myself treated as a vain outrager of 
the sacredness of the letter. 

Despite that fear，however，I cannot desist from the 
attempt to prove by a few more instances that a well-con- 
sidered alteration of the letter，here and there，may pro- 
mote a proper understanding of the master's intention. 

So my next example shall be a nuance of dynamic 
expression that obscures its just intention in the carrying 
out.， The stirring Passage of the hrst movement (P，I3， 
再 artels edition): 


is immediately worked-out by a triplication of the melodic 
thought of the first two bars, thus spreading the crescexzdo 
Sentence over Six whole bars ; of these the master gives 
the first couPle to a detachment of the wind to Play quite 
jza1o and only lets the real crescendo enter with the third 
bar and the accession of fresh wind-instruments ; finally， 
the third onset of the same melodic thought is given to 
the now predominant strings，with force emphatically in- 
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creasing till it reaches a 1Oxtzgszjto at bar Seven Now 工 
have found that the crescendo prescribed for the ascending 
figure of the strings in contrary motion at the second onset 
of the wind fbar 3 of this six-bar passage] was detrimental 
to an emphatic effect of the Zi crescemao of the violins at 
the third onset， 


for it prematurely withdrew attention from the wind and 
its none too forcible assertion of the main melodic thought， 
and at like time made it di 印 cult to give the thematic 
entry of the violins [bar 5] its characteristic stamp, namely 
the arrival of the true crescendo， Here，where the evil is 
but slightly marked, it might be altogether conquered by 
that discreet poco cyrescetao which alas! is wellnigh un- 
known as yet to our bandsmen, but which must necessarily 
Precede a pz cyesceztao;i and one of my reasons for dis- 
cussing this passage at length，is to commend that im- 
portant dynamic nuance to Special practice and adoption. 
匡 ven the most careful observance of that precept, how- 
ever，WwWould not remedy the evil consequences of the 
masters missed intention where the passage recurs in the 
last section of this movement，since the dynamic dispro- 
Portion of the alternate groups of instruments here makes 
it quite impossible to treat with a gentle hand the nuances 
Prescribed. This remark applies in particular to the first 
two bars of the kindred passage on page 47 of the score， 
where the first violins with all the other strings have to 
start a crescendo which the clarinet, taking it up with the 
answering phrase，is quite unable to carry forward with 
due force and climax : here I have had to decide on a 
total abandonment of the crescendo in the first two bars， 
resServing it for the wind to execute，and that most ener- 
getically，in the two bars following ; and this time，as it 
already reaches an actual Joxte with the ffth bar，the 
strings may also fearlessly support it， For the same 
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reason of dynamic disproportion，at the further return of 
the passage with the last bar of page 59 the first two bars 
must be taken quite Piano ; the two succeeding，with a 
strong crescendo by the wind，a weaker by the strings ; 
and the latter will commence their real swell of sound with 
the last two bars before the“forte.” 

As I do not propose to dilate any longer on the char- 
acter of Beethoven's nuances of expression，or on what 
appears to me their proper mode of execution ; and as 
T _ believe that the care with which I have detailed my 
grounds for a rare amendment of the nuances prescribed 
by him will have justihed my opinion of that mode: in 
this regard I have only further to say that the sense of 
these signs must be studied as thoroughly as the theme 
itself, since in them often lies the only guide to an under- 
standing of the masters intention when conceiving the 
musical motive， Yet 1 may add that when I advocated a 
suitable modification of Beethovenian tempi in my earlier 
essay on“Conducting”I certainly had no idea of recom- 
mending the witty mode in which, as I have seriously been 
assured，a _ Berlin Upper Kapellmeister conducts those 
Symphonies : to make them piquant, so it is said, certain 
passages are first played forte, next piano, as if in echo, at 
one time slower, at another faster; pranks that a 开 apell- 
meisters how of humour will dictate to him in the score 
of the“Eiglia del Regimento ”or “Martha”for instance， 
but of which 工 should have been the last to dream when 
making my hardly explicable demands in favour of a 
Proper rendering of Beethoven's music， 

With the same motive, which has prompted all my efforts 
to elucidate the masters intentions, 工 fhinally have to discuss 
an extremely di 负 cult passage in the vocal Quartet，in 
which after long experience I have at last discovered the 
ill that robs this marvellous composition of a truly delight- 
ful effect at all performances， It is the last passage for the 
soloists at the Symphony's close, the famous B-natural : 
“wo dein sanfter Fligel weilt."* 工 he reason of its general， 


*” In Laqdy Macfarren's version, the one usually sung in England, this line 
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nay universal failure, does not consist in the height of the 
ascent for the soprano at its close, or the scarcely arduous 
intonation of the D-natural for the alto in the bar before 
the last : these diffculties are to be completely surmounted， 
on the one hand by a sopranist with a fairly high compass, 
on the other by a really musical contralto with a know- 
ledge of the harmonic situation. The real and radical 
hindrance to a pure and beanutiful effect is to be found in 
the tenor part, which begins its figured motion a bar too 
soom and thereby on the one hand mars the clearness of 
the joint delivery，whilst on the other it assigns the voice a 
task fatiguing under any circumstances, but here opposed 
to every law of normal respiration，and using up the 
Singers strength. If we analyse the passage from the 
entry of the zchord with the signature B-natural (Page 
264 of the score) its exquisite melodic content resolves 
itself into a fgured phrase for the soprano, taken up in 
turn by alto, tenor and bass, in free imitation。 Abstracting 
the voices that merely accompany this phrase, we find the 
masters intention distinctly expressed as follows : 


再 owevem at the phrase's second entry the tenor supports 
the alto throughout in sixths and thirds ; so that when we 
reach the third bam not only do we lose the import of the 


runs :reconciler Sweet of hearts?”; a closer translation would be :“where 
thy fost'ring wings abide." 一 TR. 
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reappearance of the soprano's melismic fgure in the tenor 
part，but the ear，having already been attracted to the 
latter voice，is deprived of the charm of a fresh entry. 
Besides the clouding of the masters intention，the effect 
of this glorious passage is further injured by the tenors 
inability to take the two consecutive fgured bars with the 
Same ease as he certainly could the second of those bars 
alone，After mature deliberation I have therefore resolved 
to spare the tenor in future the difcult hgure in support 
of the alto, preceding his main entry, and merely to allot 
him its essential harmonic notes ; his part would then run 
thus : 


捉 一 习 
NI- 
9 


sanf - - - -ter Fitigel weiit. 


I am convinced that every tenor who has struggled in 
vain to Sing 


ed 
1 -一作 委 | | ww ic -| 
人 本 
ie 


will be very grateful to me and now will render all the 
fner the melodic phrase belonging to himself To give 
the 1latter full expression，I would commend to him the 
following dynamic nuance : 


二 
For a last remark I merely mention, without going into 


any further argument，that，when the admirable singer 
Zetz most kindly undertook the baritone solo at the last 
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performance I _ conducted of the Ninth Symphony，I in- 
duced him without any trouble, instead of 


AN 可 [ 一 0 

cy 三 9 2 CE 一 一 全 一 | 

| 本 
ET RPR CEPA FS 二 二 


Freade，schy - Der Giltt -er - funk - en， 


to start with the preceding bar and sing : 


Freu - de， schiy - ber 。” Gttt-er-fonk-eo ! 


To our academic singers of the solid English Oratorio 
school we may leave it，for all future time，to vent their 
“Joy ”in two strict crotchets. 


LETTERS 
AND 


MINOR ESSAYS. 


务 enbscpretben unb Rietnere Bufsat3e， 
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LI. 
LETTER TO AN ACTOR. 


DEAR SIR， 


HE recent publication of my essay on “Actors 
and Singers ”has so considerably reduced my 
store of available matter, that I have little left 
for a contribution to your Almanac beyond 
the expression of my cordial sympathy with 

your undertaking. On the other hand I have no wish to 

imply that that essay is so exhaustive as to leave but little 
room for supplement : it could never be my aim to exhaust 
all aspects of such a theme as bears the above-named title， 
but simply to display my one main-theme in every light， 
and thus to get it rightly judged by the most diverse of 
classes， This time, accordingly,，I addressed myself to the 
directest partners in the stage-artwork TI have in mind， 
touching their interests for just so far as to me seemed 
needful to induce them to combine their own with my 
comprehensive interest in chief 

Now I should not care to let my vanity entice me from 
the prudent bounds I there observed, to let your invitation 
tempt me into discussing those sides of the actor's nature 
which I have not gauged by personal insight，My intuition 
may have enabled me to transfer myself to the position of 
the mime- 一 yet only for that state into which he falls when 
he loses himself in his imnpersonation : as to his entity out- 
side that state, I could have no 1lucid knowledge through 
assimilation. Yet LI believe this to be the very point most 
worth the closest pondering by all who take an earnest 
interest in the actors welfare. 

What is the Player outside that state of ecstasy which 
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alone, on the other hand, should explain and warrant his 
whole life and labours? 

The fate of 了 uropean Culture has ruled that artistic 
exXercises originally practised by every educated man at 
infrequent festivals should become the daily avocation of a 
class， The first glance ought to shew us that a great abuse 
has developed here, namely the squandering and overtax- 
ing of a Purely intermittent (exzezlyzzscp) force. The most 
obvious consequence is in any case a _ degradation of the 
artistic exercise itself through the daily wear and tear of 
the ecstatic state in which it should Proceed : and so, as 
freemen would not lightly lend themselves to such abuse， 
it was slaves one drilled at last to histrionic service， 
Slaves， manumitted for their Popularity, trooped through 
the world until the days when, social classes having under- 
gone a fresh commingling, it became possible for a quite 
serious class of professional actors to arise。 Now it needs 
must interest us highly, to hear the deliberate opinion of 
its members upon that class itsel{ ; fom as I have already 
said， it is di 多 cult，nay impossible，by even the greatest 
stretch of imagination to transfer oneself into the soul of 
an actor not yet arrived at the state of ecstasy, or never 
entering that state at all. 

Nor do [ here refer to the shyness of all reserved or 
retiring men, about making a so-called public appearance : 
this is a feeling which everyone may overcome when the 
spirit moves him，on some definite occasion, to stand up in 
WwWitness of the highest truth he holds. Rather am II think- 
ing of the very boldest characters， who would fall into the 
most childish perplexity if one asked them to don the mask 
and clothing of another and, thus disguised， to front the 
favour or disfavour of an audience.， Yet this thing,，which 
the ecstasy of artistic self-divestment makes possible with- 
out a scruple of the personality, is asked in fact from every 
member of a class to which, as we are bound to suppose， 
that ecstasy can come but seldom, and commonly not at 
all， Here we laymen stand before an utter riddle，which 
will always fll us with a certain awe of the actor's o 儿 ce. 
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Since we must assume that by far the largest number of 
our mimes never arrive at entirely translating themselves 
into the _ character they have to represent， the generality 
are therefore left with nothing but their Private Persom， 
which they offer to the publics favour in a disguise 
ridiculous on this assumption， What，then，is the inner 
attitude of the mime towards an artistic function which 
for him can only take the light of a disguise deemed good 
enough by others ? 

And what a disguise ! 

To us laymen of the present day there perhaps is little 
more appalling than a visit to our actors'” dressing-rooms 
just _ before the commencement of a stage-performance， 
especially if we are seeking out a friend with whom an 
hour previously we had chatted in the street， And here 
the least deterrent are the hideous old or crippled masks, 
whereas the young heroes and lovers with their false curls, 
their painted cheeks and over-dressy costumes, may easily 
fll us with positive horror.， From the feeling of extreme 
depression, that always came over me on such occasions， 
nothing but a sudden stroke of magic could ever free me : 
and that was when, from out the distance, I heard at last 
the ozxcpestzrtz. Then did my halting pulses re-win 1ife : 
everything withdrew before me to the sphere of wonder- 
dreamsi the pandemonium seemed to me redeemed : for 
the eye no longer az in terrible distinctness a wholly 
unintelligible reality. 

Well，I can but think that a similar spell holds the 
genuinely gifted actor as soon as he sets his foot on the 
boards, even without the supporting element of Music, and 
is fascinated by the publics gaze to such a point that he 
feels snatched fromall consciousness of his material situation， 
In his case, however it must be assumed that something 
else is at work, beyond that fascination, namely the object 
of his portrayal itself ; to whose most faithful mirroring he 
first is challenged by the very expectancy of the audience， 
Most surely all depends upon this objects worthiness， 
without which that fascination could draw forth nothing 
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worthy from the mimes ecstatic state : it here must be an 
ideal verity, which quite annuls the hollow reality of the 
actor dressed and painted thus or thus, in this or that 
surrounding of lighted wings and backcloths. 

But what are the feelings of the actor who does not 
enter that verity, the actor to whom this sordid apparatus， 
with an audience all agog before it remains the only visible 
reality? Can sense-of-duty here su 人 ce to cancel con- 
Sciousness of a Situation as frivolous as it is laughable? 
This at all events is the reckoning of those who make 
contracts with actors in much the way the owners of the 
了 Roman histrionic bands acquired their slaves 一 by simple 
purchase.， What can the fulhlment of duty here bring to 
Pass，except a total degradation of the man? 

Whilst I thus can only imagine the actors dignity as 
bound up with the worthiness of the dramatic task he has 
to solve，since its character alone can lift him from the 
common consciousness of his position and inspire him to 
step outside himself for those who can have no Personal 
experience of that other state in which this rapt uplifting 
never comes abonut it is very difhcult to explain the actors 
nature, provided they have no wish to sum it up as vanity 
and love of admiration. On the contrary，if we assume 
that the fairly well-intentioned actor must here be prompted 
by a mixture of all the motives that can possibly urge a 
man to the Theatre and keep him there, it would devolve 
on a thoughtful actor himself to enlighten us anent that 
mixture，whose effect on the mind we can only picture as 
a wellnigh perilous charm. II fancy we then should see 
cause for a thorough purging of those motives，such as 
certainly could be accomplished by nothing bnut a cultiva- 
tion of the purely artistic_ element. To this end have 
Dramatic Schools been formed already，but always with 
the mistaken notion that one could teach the art of acting. 
Rather do I believe that only actors born can teach each 
other; and they would hnd their best assistance in a stern 
refusal to play bad pieces，ie，Ppieces that hinder them 
from entering that ecstasy which alone can ennoble their 
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art.， Nor should we need to limit ourselves to the absolute 
“classical ”but merely to sharpen our eyes for those pro- 
ducts of dramatic literature which have issued from a right 
and lively knowledge of the actors art，having regard 
above all to its German character. 

As to the mode in which this sense may be sharpened， 
I_ venture to offer you a word of advice. Practise the 
improvising of scenes，and in fact whole pieces.* Indis- 
putably，in improvising lies the root and kernel of all 
mimetic gifts，of all true acting talent， The dramatic 
author who has never figured to himself the force that 
would how from his work if he could only see the whole 
thing improvised before him, has never felt within him the 
true election to dramatic poetry.， The gifted Gozzi de- 
clared it clean impossible to write out certain of his char- 
acters in prose，still less in verse，and contented himself 
with a mere Sketch of their scenes for the performers to 
fll up Granted that such a procedure is a return to 
the first beginnings of dramatic art，yet those were the 
beginnings of a genuine art，and a return thereto mnust 
always lie open to it in its further evolution, if the soil of 
art is not to merge into a tenuous artificiality. 

Moreover if energetically pursued, the exercises TI here 
suggest to you in brief would soon enable an acting 
company to discover those members who have entered 
it without either the _ equipment of real aptitude or the 
motive of true impulse。 Severely to weed these out would 
be a main concern of each such company ; for every falsi- 
fcation, and therewith every degradation of an art is to be 
awaited from those who mingle in its exercise without true 
calling， 

You yourself respected Sir must be begged for further 
guidance to the recognition of these incompetents from 
that side which，as remarked above， is beyond my own 
experience， Should you then arrive upon this inner path 
at a general exposure of those elements which so immensely 


”We find this practice recommended also by Goethe in his 太 5helz 
hetsler，Book II.，chap. jx.，and Book IV.，chbap. ii. 一 TR.。 
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wrong the actors o 鱼 ce, the path at last would also shew 
itself whereon a glad regeneration of the actors class 
might issue from within itself。 Where the whole offcial 
conduct of the affairs of your profession is so bad as I 
myself have found itb it is only upon this inner path that 
may be reached a rescue craved by none more sorely 
than by him who has su 儿 ciently set forth to you his views 
elsewhere, and who now Signs himself with all esteem 
Yours， 
RICHARD WAGNER， 
Bayreuth, 9. Nov. 1872. 


IL. 


A CLANCE AT THE GERMAN 
OPERATIC STAGE OF TO-DAY. 


区 ROM a tour which I lately made through the 
western half of Germany, for the urgent pur- 
pose of acquainting myself with the present 
state of the opera-personnel to be found there， 
1 have derived so much enlightenment as to 
the artistic standpoint of the theatres themselves that T 
may hope an account thereof will not be unwelcome to my 
friends. 

After remaining for so many years without any contact 
with the theatres，and thus in total ignorance of their 
Present doings, I readily admit the dread with which I was 
flled by the necessity of putting them to the test once 
more， Against the impression I was about to receive from 
the maiming and dishgurement of my own operas 工 had 
Steeled myself in advance，by a long-accustomed resigna- 
tion : what I had to expect from our conductors on this 
feld of dramatic music TI knew well enough, since my eyes 
had been opened in the concert-room. My forebodings 
were outdone however for LI found the same inability to hit 
the right method displayed in every class of operatic 
music，Mozart's as much as Meyerbeers; a thing ex- 
Plained by the simple fact, that these gentry have neither 
any feeling for dramatic life nor the very commonest 
notion of meeting the singers needs. When my poor 
Tannhaiuser has to challenge the whole Wartburg Hall of 
Minstrels with his Venus-song in mad dehance，I once 
heard him so overhurried that the crucial phrase : “Go 


seek the Hill of Venus !”was understood by no one, nay 
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actually unheard. On the other hand I have found the 
te1mtp0 dl Mte1ttetto of Leporello's famous aria so dragged 
that its robust young singer could make neither breath nor 
tone hold out 一 which the conductor never noticed.， Hurry 
and drag, in these consists the conductors Principal treat- 
ment of an opera ; to which, if it be not exactly a work of 
Mozart's or“ Fidelio”he adds a shameless paring-down to 
the effect he deems advisable. 

To the educated listener， who strays into the house on 
such a _ night, it is incomprehensible that no musicians 
should ever be appointed to the Theatre save those not 
only without the faintest idea of their proper relation to 
the singers task，but moreover utter strangers to the 
literature of operatic music. JIn the little theatre at 
Jrxxrzbzxzxg TI chanced on a Performance of “ Don Juan” 
which surprised me on the one hand by the singers” 
general excellence of voice，their sound enunciation and 
natural good qualities, on the other by the diligence with 
which a worthy time-beater at the conductors desk seemed 
trying to shew what his singers could do with even a 
tempo incorrect throughout. I learnt that the Director 
had imported this person from Temesvar after enticing him 
from a military band with which he used to arrange very 
popular garden-concerts. In this there was Some reason : 
for when the Wurzburg Magistrate looks out for a fnan- 
cially-solid lessee of his theatre，he's not the man to 
stipulate for the Directors knowing a little about the 
requirements of such a thing as Opera. But it also may 
happen that a rigorist called to the directorship of an 
important Court-theatre on account of his literary effusions， 
and desirous of making Opera one of his strong suits，will 
specially select a musician who had been placed at the 
conductors desk in his _ native city on Purely patriotic 
grounds, and there had proved through a series of years 
that he would never be able to learn the beating of time 
either good or bad.， This case was reported to me at 
Carlsruhe, as having just occurred there， What is one to 
Say? 
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From these and similar instances，one might conclude 
that the blame for the musical misconduct of Opera at 
German theatres must be laid to the Drzrectory ignorance， 工 
believe that conclusion would not be far out; only, I also 
think we should be in error to expect a real improvement 
from any mere shufing or shifting of the present factors 
of theatric management. For example, if one found fault 
with the Regisseurs not being made director in my ex- 
perience there is no such person in the whole domain of 
Opera， Of the Regisseurs activity in our operatic repre- 
Sentations let those speak who know the interior of that 
curious higgledy-piggledy ; the outsider can see _ nothing 
but a chaos of solecisms and omissions. In token of the 
Regisseurs activity I remarked a peculiar movement of the 
ladies and gentlemen of the chorus at the Carlsruhe Court- 
theatre，so_ proud of its former dramaturgic and choreo- 
graphic control : after gathering right and left as knights 
and dames in the second act of “Tannhauser” they bodily 
changed Places with a regular “Chpasst czorkpk ”from the 
contredanse. Nor in general did this theatre go wanting 
for inventiveness, upon occasion， In“Lohengrin ”II here 
had seen Elsa's church-going in the second act embellished 
by the Archbishop of Antwerp meeting the Procession 
half-way and extending his white-cotton gloves above the 
bride in blessing， This time I saw Elisabeth rise from her 
knees, after praying to the prompters box in the last act 
of “Tannhaiuser”and retire to the depths of the forest 
instead of ascending the mountain-path towards the Wart- 
burg, the height whither Wolfram gazes after her， As this 
change of route enabled her to dispense with the gestures 
pointing heavenwards in her mute dialogue with Wolfram， 
the 必 apellmeister had a welcome opportunity for a dashing 
cut ; whilst Wolfram himselft reminded of the deepening 
twilight by the sudden entry of the sombre trombones, was 
absolved from his irksome side-turn of the head towards 
the_ mountain，and now might sing his 正 vening-star 
straight into the faces of the audience， And thus the 
thing went on. 
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As there accordingly was little to hope from the xigrze， 
which in the“ Magic Flute”at Cologne quite calmly let 
the Queen of Night appear in broad daylight，i turned my 
attention back to the 玉 apellmeister， On his part again， 
it was always Mozart that was worst maltreated，、 To certify 
the incredible it would repay the pains of taking the 
singers' evidence, bar by bar, as to the mode in which I 
heard the hrst act of this“ Magic Flute”performed : the 
matchless scene _ between Tamino and the Priests，where 
the supposed yxecttatzzyo of the dialogue was drawled to 
exXasperation ; the never-ending xxso of the delicious 
duettino of Pamina with Papageno;j and the tripping 
burthen,“ Would that every honest man might find such 
bells to tinkle!”spun out into a pious psalm，would in 
themselves su 和 印 ce to give a notion of the reading of AZosgaxz 
under care of our music-schools and conservatories of the 
“now-time "一 0Ieyerbeer was perhaps the least assailed on 
this side, simply because he had already been so clipped 
that little remained for assailing. At Kxraxzp1oxt TI heard 
some remarkable extracts _ from the “Prophete” both 
musical and scenic : for one thing，the third act began 
without any orchestral prelude ; the curtain rose (Iantici- 
Pated the announcement of some contretemps) and chorus 
and orchestra fell plump into a bawling number ;which 
made me Suppose the Herr 了 及 apellmeister had not dis- 
covered a suitable cut for patching the scene to an earlier 
one, here omitted.， But who asks for such minutizP? We 
here meet a whole family that appears to have adopted the 
motto of Francis Moor not to concern oneself with trifRes. 

Dulled to a certain insensibility by the impressions 
received already, I felt no repugnance against attending 3 
performance of my“EFlying Dutchman” at AZaxzzzzpezzz. 
It amused me in advance to hear that this music, scarce 
long enough to hll a regulation opera-bill，and once in- 
tended by me for a single act，had not escaped a quite 
Peculiar style of clipping : I was told that the Dutchman's 
aria and his duet with Daland had both been cut, leaving 
nothing save their closing cadences， This declined to 
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believe，but it turned out true enough ; and, after recog- 
nising the weakness of the singer of the title-role, my only 
regret Was that the noisy closing sections should have been 
the ones retained.， 再 owever，the omission spared_ me 
hearing the main body of these pieces rendered faultily 
and incorrectly，and I_ could console myself with the 
thought that these Moorish“trifes ”were no concern of 
mine， lt did concern me，on the contrary，to fnd that 
Senta's scene with Erik in the second act was zol cut : 3 
tenor who had the misfortune to spread fatigue all round 
him at his very entry，appeared to have insisted on a full 
Performance of his part, for which the conductor seemed 
taking his revenge by stretching the tempo of Erik's 
passionate complaints to a truly distressing length，beating 
it out in strictest crotchets， Here L suffered from the con- 
ductors conscientiousness, but he suddenly made amends 
by unbridling his whole subjective freedom at hnish of 
the act : coming after an important climax in the situa- 
tion, the extended close, the pexoxetzo, has here a decisive 
meaning，and has always worked in this sense on the 
audience;j but Herr 开 apellmeister took upon himself to 
act as censor and cut the closing bars just because they 
annoyed him，whereas in the hrst act it would seem to 
have delighted him to cut everything excepl the closing 
Phrases， With that I thought I had reached the end of 
my studies of this singular conducting character，and 
nothing could induce me to pursue them farther. But 
soon afterwards I heard of something lovely. A new 
conductor at the Mannheim theatre, to celebrate his entry 
into o 外 ce，announced to the astonished public a perform- 
ance of“ Der Freischiitz”for the first time 2z0t1poxtl cz. 
Whoever would have dreamt that cuts were possible in 
“Freischiitz” too ? 

And in such hands，in such a care，reposes German 
Opera! If the French 一 so conscientious and exact in 
their reproductions 一 but knew of this，how they would 
rejoice at the triumphal entry of solid German culture into 
Alsace | 一 
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For this utterly good-for-nothing German 开 apellmeister- 
hood, hedged round with appointments for life and care- 
fully nursed town-family coteries，and often retained by 
incomPpetent persons for half a century, there can only be 
one effectual corrective, namely the gifts and good sense 
of the singers themselvesi who plainly are the frst to 
suffer under that misrule, and after all are the only people 
to whom the public proper gives attention and applause. 

Let us see, then, in what way these singers degenerate 
under that dishonouring rkgime. 

On a recent occasion II said that, in seeking out com- 
Petent singers for the stage-festivals (DBzpzzeNt1esytzbptzelE) 
purposed by me, I had much less anxiety about hnding 
good voices than unspoilt manners of rendering.*” 工 now 
must confess that not only have I met more reliable voices 
than might have been expected from their badness at our 
largest Court-theatres，but almost everywhere a better 
aptitude for dramatic speech than I had found ten years 
ago, when abominably-translated foreign operas ran ram- 
pant on the German stage， If one is to follow some of 
my friends and attribute this improvement to our singers 
having since appeared more often in my operas every 
year，whilst the juniors among them have mostly begun 
their career with learning my operas，my labours would 
thus receive a confirmation which really should move the 
Messieurs Singing-masters and Professors of our Conserva- 
toria to a less hostile attitude towards my works. 

Yet with these good qualities 一 nay，Pprinciples 一 of the 
singers, it at frst was incomprehensible to me that their 
performances should be so vague and，strictly speaking， 
Senseless， Not one of the singers observed by me had 
arrived at any true artistic fnish， In the case of one tenor 
alone， Herr Richard, who sang the Prophet at Frankfort， 
did I remark that he had seriously aimed at artistic hnish， 
and in a certain measure attained it Beyond mistake 
this gentleman had tried for the method of the newer 
French tenors, as exemplifted so temptingly by the amiable 

”4 4ctlozy GaN0 .St15271 ”Page 203. 一 TR. 
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Mons. Roger and accordingly had devoted great diligence 
to the development of a somewhat stubborn voice : I heard 
the same volume that for long has characterised the tenors 
of French Opera, trained in the Italian school，、 Here one 
plainly had an zzzsl; only, his art jarred upon me: it was 
the systematic“harangue”inseparable from all French art， 
which can never be applied with success to the German 
style of dramatic singing, since this style requires simplicity 
and naturalness of the whole demeanour.， And yet such 
an artist would have every right to ask us where to fnd 
this style in practice, that he might mould his art thereon ? 

By side of this singer a Eraulein Oppenheimer，who 
played the Prophet's famous Mother，attracted my par- 
ticular attention. An exceptional voice, faultless elocution， 
and a grand impassionedness of accent,， distinguished this 
splendid lady， She, too, had unmistakably matured into 
an“artiste”: yet, for all these advantages，her perform- 
ance was wellnigh made repellent by the dramatic and 
musical caricature inherent in her task itself Where must 
the singer of such a Prophet's-mother inevitably end， 放 
after all the fatuous extravagances of an enervating Pathos， 
She grasps at one effect the more，” The representation of 
such a Meyerbeerian opera at our theatres, great and small， 
is the exercise of all the senseless tricks a tortured fancy 
can conceive ; whilst the most appalling thing about it，is 
the stupid earnestness with which a gaping crowd accepts 
the rankest folly- 

As I shall return to this point, I now Pass over to thek 
doings of those singers who have not yet attained that 
“artistic ”fnish，or merely in a minor degree.， The only 
“culture”visible here, alas! was expressed in the hideous 
variety of efforts to produce an effect with that“harangue?” 
at a pbhrase's close. 

And this laid bare the whole mournful system of our 
Present opera-singing， which may be summarised as 
follows :一 

Entirely without a model, in particular of Cerman style， 
our young people are mostly chosen for their pretty voices， 
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often from among the members of the chorus,， and em- 
ployed for operatic Parts in whose rendering they are 
completely dependent on the 到 apellmeisters baton。 This 
gentleman, equally without a model, or perhaps instructed 
by the Professors of our Conservatories 一 who in turn know 
nothing of dramatic singing,， or for that matter， of opera- 
mnusic in general- 一 proceeds as I have said before ; he beats 
his time by certain abstract-musical theories : for common 
time he drags, for ala bxreve he scuttles, and the fiat is : 
“Singern go by mel Im the 民 apellmeister and the tempo 
is my affair.” It has really touched me to note the suffer- 
ing devotion evinced in the reply of a singer whom L had 
taxed with either galloping or drawling out his pieces ; he 
said he knew it well enough, but that was how the KKapell- 
meister took things. On the other hand these singers have 
learnt a lesson from their only available models，those 
“artists”of the Meyerbeerian school，namely the where- 
about to avenge themselves on the tyrant 开 apellmeister's 
tempo and even Soar to the glory of a storm of applause : 
ie. the fnal exwtcatz, where the conductor dares not lower 
his staff before the singer ends. This fermata with the 
closing-harangue is the grand bequest the departed Meyer- 
beer appears to have willed to our suffering opera-singers 
for a period long outlasting his _ natural life: into it is 
crowded all the blatant claptrap one ever hears from 
singers either good or bad， Levelled at the audience from 
the footlights, it has the special advantage that even when 
the singer has not to “make an exit”(Sso indispensable for 
giving the challenge fall effect) he still can simulate one by 
a frantic retreat to his colleagues left within the frame， 
Now all this hits its mark，especially in Meyerbeerian 
opera ; though even there，as Ilater will prove by an 
example, it sometimes fails through overdoing， But the 
di 儿 culty for our poor singers, is to apply this clap-trap to 
the honest music of our older composers. These people 
void of art and sense and counsel，maltreated by the 
Kapellmeister and his beat, can make nothing of their aria 
or phrase itself and have to struggle through it like a lesson 
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got by rote ; as a fnal resource they rush at its last note， 
and stick to it, with a scream to warn the audience of its 
duty ; and behold! the 用 apellmeister shuts one cultured 
eye, and 一 pauses too. 

Once I expostulated with a 用 apellmeister for allowing 
the singer of Roger in Aubers charming opera “le Macon ” 
(dez Jetzxex zl idex .ScpLosser ”) to foist that clap-trap on 
the closing bar of his almost entrancingly spirited aria in 
the third act._ The 天 apellmeister excused himself on 
grounds of sheer humanity : the public was so spoilt, he 
said, that it would no longer dole onut the least applause to 
a merely coxxect delivery of such an aria; if one singer 
were to submit to his (the conductor's) views, and simply 
Sing the closing bar as the composer had written it 一 there- 
by most certainly going without applause 一 there soon 
would come another singer who would refuse to be robbed 
of his hnal hit, would bring of his round of applause, and be 
dubbed a success, against the formers failure.， Indeed ?一 
This time, howevem I took upon myself to shew the Herr 
玫 apellimeister that that obliging and very gifted singer of 
the_ performance just past could easily have gained the 
public's lively interest, even without that obnoxious Effect， 
had he himself but taught him 一 ay, simply made it possible 
to him by a proper tempo 一 to sing the zpole aria buy 2y 
bax in such a way that the axza itself not merely its closing 
bar should compel applause， 工 proved it by singing him 
the theme in its proper tempo and with the right expres- 
sion, following it with a reproduction of the singers scam- 
pered rendering in false tempo ; which had such a drastic 
effect upon him that for once, at any rate, I was declared 
in the right. 

Reserving a statement of the grounds on which even 
our 天 apellmeisters，particularly the younger ones,， are as 
much to be pardoned for their ignorance of the true needs 
of Opera and dramatic music in general as the singers who 
sufter under them，I hrst must somewhat complete the 
Picture of the ruin into which the representations at our 
opera-houses have fallen in consequence. 
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For this I may continue with the last-named performance 
of an opera of the most unassuming genre, that“ Macon “ 
of Aubers. How LI pitied both the work and our singers ! 
To what man of judgment has this early opera of the last 
truly national French composer not formed a red-letter 
in his_estimate of the amiable qualities of the _ French 
bourgeoisie? The German Theatre most surely ran no 
risk to its development，in making such a work as this 
its own;i and for a time it seemed to have completely 
succeeded, as our native talent for the unaffected Singspiel 
here obtained a wholesomely assimilable food. But wit- 
ness a performance of this work to-day, and that by singers 
so naturally gifted，I am bound to add，as those of the 
Daxrwastlaal Court-theatre! The taste of high quarters 
having ordained that the very latest products of modern 
French OPpera should be introduced at this court before 
any other Place in Germany，this company had been 
accustomed to_ nothing but the most grotesque 下 ffects， 
without the smallest practice in the Natural.， Consequently 
not a creature was now in his Proper Place, in this bright 
and unsophisticated opera ; the sparkling little vocal num- 
bers, not one of which was taken in the right tempo or 
made intelligible by correct expression，slipped soulless 
through a dialogue defaced by“ Grand OPera-singers ”as 
if in lordly contempt. But since the dialogue, and espe- 
cially its comic side, seemed raised in“le Macon ”to almost 
the main affair, they had to look about for tricks in sub- 
stitution for the usual Operatic clap-trap ; and so a creak- 
ing snuffbox and a sausage inadvertently drawn from the 
coat-pocket (人 traditional extempores of some former low 
comedian) became their models for enlivening a dialogue 
itself hlled full with truly genial comedy, if one only gives 
it a little thought， "Tis everywhere the same: the zexk 
the true material substance of a work, our operists know 
no longer; like the rag-and-bone-man，they merely rake 
from here or there an obligato tag to trim their nightly 
plaudit-jacket. 一 That evening，though，1 soon discovered 
how the wind lay: poor Aubers opera was nothing bnut 
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the prelude to a bualleb where fower-fays and other mighty 
Pretty things were to put in. an appearance. 工 he Inten- 
dant must have called me a barbarian, to turn my back 
on this ! 

The warmth with which I have defended Aubers harm- 
less Singspiel must be my apology for the increasing chill 
with which Ishall have to refer to other higher art-doings 
at the theatres I visited. As the ratio of the reproduction 
to the task remained constant，the evils mounted higher 
with the higher pitching of the task itself whilst the 
Over-taxed sensitiveness of the hearer bassed at last into 
insensibility， With the singers I found at the little theatre 
at 玉 zzrsbxzg 工 would wager to give an excellent dramatic 
performance，were TI but allowed to choose a work in 
Keeping with their faculties, and to see to its being pro- 
perly directed， My inability to sit out more than one 
act of “Don Juan ”here，was chiefy attributable to the 
conductors misrule ; coupled with a senselessness on the 
part of the rEgie beyond imagining, it made a further stay 
in the theatre obnoxious to me 也 very one of the singers 
had natural ability ; only the principal lady, Donna Anna， 
seemed somewhat spoilt 一 I fancy, not incorrigibly 一 though 
her warmth of feeling was much in her favour : but most of 
them were in presence of a task un-understood throughout 
and merely learnt in compliance with the common operatic 
scheme， A_ young man of exceptionally powerful voice 
and capital enunciation, but with the manners of a school- 
boy and somewhat clumsy carriage, had to conjure up for 
us the fascinations of a seductive Andalusian cavalier, the 
title-role of Mozart's opera。 But“Don Juan”it must be， 
and“JDon Juan ”was it beaten. 一 

lt is easy enough to see that the singers do not really 
feel at home in such performances of classic works ; 
another life thrills in their pulses when the “fermate” 
Operas come along 一 which promises the works of Meyer- 
beer a life by no means measurable as yet， Hence there 
is something quite touching in their marked affection for my 
operas,Sseeing that they never arrive at agrand eftect in them. 
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But how should they get an effect at all commensurable 
with that from Meyerbeerian roles, since here success can 
dwell in nothing but the effect of the whole, whilst there 
each phrase has its own effect provided for it in the closing 
tirade ” Now our singers distinctiy have a presentiment of 
this eect or Me zole,and it probably is that which attracts 
them to my operas ; but this whole is chopped in pieces for 
them by the Kapellmeister， Whenever I have gone through 
one of the roles of my operas with a singer who interested 
me, in course of the scene he was always obliged to stop 
short, for here came his Herr Kapellmeisters cut and he 
had learnt no farther. When I told him how the matter 
lay，explaining the importance to his entire role of just 
the passage elided, in his instant mortifcation II could see 
where to build my only hopes of a proper understanding. 
Yet the very best singers at our theatres are kept in this 
hazy state of wellnigh childlike ignorance of the nature of 
the tasks I set them : with what, then,， are they le 化? 

Into this we must inquire. 

What the singers of operas such as mine will never 
perceive while their parts are given out to them in the 
mnutilation beloved of our 玉 apellmeisters, is in any case the 
CitaNtattc dialogzxe, the perspicuous building-up whereof was 
the authors chief concern 一 for which reason, also,he staked 
his whole musical art upon its working out.， As Imyself 
have almost entirely discarded Monologue proper 一 which 
erewhile, in the form of Aria, flled a whole opera with a 
series of soliloquies 一 it is easy to imagine the shifts the 
singer is put to, to weld the scattered fragments of the 
dialogue into the mould of monologue, with mnusic whose 
whole character can only be understood through the ani- 
mation of its discourse. 工 here necessarily is nothing le 人 寻 
for him but to hunt for effective operatic bits， and to take 
as such whatever he deems jlikely.， Hence his perpetual 
stepping outside the frame, as he no longer fnds the action 
knit together by its dialogue : instead of facing the person 
to whom his speech is addressed，he apostrophises the 
audience from the footlights 一 making me often disposed 
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to ask, with the angry Jew :“Why does he say that to me， 
and not to his neighbour ?” 

Should anyone suppose that the ordinary effect of this 
ruling habit of our singers, namely a frequent interruption 
by applause, must at least be not without its proft to Meyy 
operas, he would make a grand mistake : here nothing tells， 
but what is understood in due connection with the whole ; 
what remains zjcleayx in this sense, leaves the audience un- 
interested， Anybody may convince himself of this upon 
comparing the effect of a rightly rendered and undocked 
act, or even Scene from one of my operas, with that of a 
maimed performance，、 At Laegdebazxzp a few years back， 
a Director had the courage to insist on“Lohengrin ”being 
Played in its entirety : the result was So Successful, that in 
Six weeks he was enabled to give the opera Six-and-twenty 
times to the public of this middling town, and always to 
full houses， Yet as such an experience teaches no one,， we 
can but infer a really bad and vulgar will on the Part of 
theatrical managers. 

Nevertheless even they are to be excused at times，on 
ground of a deep demoralisation of artistic affairs in general. 
The management at Byxexzeez Procured the written orchestral 
parts with the [printed] score of the“ Meistersinger ”from 
the publisher : the latter，Presumably anxious to lighten 
the performance of my work for this little theatre, had had 
the parts copied from those in use at 4Iaxzztpetjpt，where 
they are so famous for their cutting.， The able Bremen 
开 apellmeister soon discovered that quite a host of passages 
in the score had not been written out in these parts at all， 
and, as the date announced was drawing nigh, could only 
restore a few of them ; the last act in particular 一 with 
exception of Hans Sachs's monologue, which the admirable 
singer had been able to rescue 一 had to remain in the Mann- 
heim strait-waistcoat， Here again it was quite evident 
what consequences attend such a deed of maiming.， To 
both the audience and myself it was possible to follow the 
relatively little-shortened first two acts with interest : the 
third, the very act which had made the liveliest impression 
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at the first performances in Munich, so that its length was 
never noticed, here tired out the audience and plunged my- 
self who had lost all recognition of my work, into the most 
Painful distraction. As the story is chiefhy told in the 
thrust and parry of the dialogue,* these scandalous omis- 
sions made it vague and unintelligible; so that the per- 
formers got out of humoum and- 一 most instructive point of 
all- 一 the conductor, who till then had maintained an almost 
unexceptionably correct tempo，now fell from one mis- 
understanding to another: Eva's enthusiastic outpouring 
of her heart to Sachs was rushed, and therefore inarticulate ; 
the Quintet was dragged, and thereby lost all suppPleness 
and swing; whilst Walthers master-song，with the broader 
chorus built upon it，was rough and jerky。 If this was 
done at ZBxetez，where at least there were many excel- 
lences in the rest of the performance, 工 might judge the 
character of the representations of my work at German 
theatres elsewhere. 

Indeed it is particularly depressing to fnd the ineradi- 
cable vices of the_ German stage outcropping even in the 
doings of good and friendly artists。 We are often on the 
verge of unalloyed delight，at seeing good material and 
ready will inclining to the right; all the more disheartened 
are we to see these good beginnings suddenly degenerate， 
and accordingly to fnd no vital consciousness of Arb bnut 
ablind submission to the havoc springing from an altogether 
spurious education， 

To complete the hopeless picture, we fnd the theatre- 
going public in Precisely thc same attitude toward Opera. 
A dull insensibility lies stamped on every countenance : 
uninterested in all that happens on the stage or in the 
orchestra，the audience only wakens from its deafness to 
cap the singers inevitable “harangue”with a round of 
apPlause, in token that it had not so far forgot itself as to 
really fall asleep. Not a face shews any feeling, save that 
of curiosity about its neighbours : the saddest or the 


* 《Die in einem theilweisc exzcntrischen Dialoge sich aussprechende 
Handjung ”eic. 一 
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merriest scene may be passing on the boards, not a muscle 
betrays the faintest sympathy. It is“Opera ; which has 
nothing to do with either mirth or earnestness, but 一 simply 
Obpexra.， Why doesn't the prima donna sing us something 
pretty?” And for this have they decked the theatre with 
untold luxury! The house is all aglow with gold and 
velvet，and the hospitable easy-chair seems upholstered 
for the evening's chief enjoyment. From nowhere can one 
get a _ view of the stage that does not include a large slice 
of the audience : the faming row of footlights abuts on the 
middle of the proscenium-boxes; it is impossible to watch 
the prima donna，there in front，without taking in the 
glasses of the“opera-friend ”who ogles _ her One thus 
can fhnd no line to part the putative artistic action from 
those before whom it is set， The two dissolve into one 
brew of most repulsive mixture，in which the 开 apell- 
meister twirls his staffas magic-ladle of the modern witch's- 
caldron. 

What specially disgusted me, was the shameless baring 
of the scenic mystery to the eyes of every gaper : that 
which can only operate through a well-planned distance， 
one thinks one cannot bring too near the glaring lamplight. 
As each organic link has been hewn from the tone-poet's 
Work,， one treats the Scene itself no better ; something mnust 
always be torn from the whole, and aimed at the audience 
from the footlights， At that Frankfort performance of the 
“Prophete”already mentioned, in the famous church-scene 
I saw the no less celebrated Fides quit her Place in the 
extreme foreground and come down to the rail to vent her 
frantic imprecations on her son which done she improvised 
a Sensational exit behind the proscenium : as this did not 
extract the intended applause，came Fides humbly forth 
again and knelt beside the other worshippers, to be Present， 
as needed，at the catastrophe's arrival， The astounding 
folly of this trick is manifest to anyone who knows that 
Fides should be among the People from the opening of 
this scene, with them should sink upon her knees at the 
litany “seoziWi Jac 7xegesz ”and in a pause of the chant 
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should be heard mnuttering her unearthly curse; which, to 
fit the situation at all intelligibly, cannot be sung subduedly 
enough. To be sure, this time the lady failed in her effect ; 
She was not applauded.， But neither was she jeered : not 
a feature of the audience shewed a sign of ridicule; just 
as the utmost nonsense, the most grotesque exaggeration， 
throughout was felt by no one， Once a senior o 印 cer 
behind me laughed in fact: but it was merely at a BishoPp 
stalking in the coronation-train, whom the laugher prob- 
ably had recognised as his orderly, or what not. 一 

If this somnolence of all feeling for artistic truth but 
confitned its degrading infuence to our opera-houses，we 
perhaps might fhnd release by giving up the Drama alto- 
gether. Unfortunately, it is only too true that the whole 
spirit of our public musical life is poisoned thence and led 
to shamefulest degeneration. At its Garden-concert and 
Change-of-guard the people proper is regaled with nothing 
but a re-warming of the opera-house stew. From thence 
our regimental bands obtain their musical pabulum, and 
in what that consists one may easily guess， The tempo 
and _ entire reading of the theatre passes on to the con- 
ductors of these popular orchestras，as only accessible 
model ; and whenever we meet with grave misunderstand- 
ings here，we invariably receive the excuse that things 
were taken thus and thus at some great theatre， Of late 
I have often been honoured by military corps with a very 
friendly serenade of pieces from my operas : sincerely 
delighted and truly touched by their doings, for the most 
part, I have not been able to conceal from their excellent 
conductors my difhculty in accounting for certain omissions 
and faulty tempi which I had uniformly noticed in the hrst 
fnale of“Lohengrin” for one thing : whereupon I learnt 
that they had based their arrangements on the reputedly 
authoritative score of the Dresden Court-theatre，for in- 
stance, in which the missing passages were left quite out， 
whilst one heard the tempo thus and not otherwise at all 
the theatres.。 Whoever has once arrived at hearing the 
closing Allegro of this frst “Lohengrin ”fnale played 
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properly in its_ entirety，may imagine my feelings at 
listening to the galloping stump of a tone-piece which 
had laboured to make grow up before me like a well- 
formed tree, with branches, boughs and leaf-work ! 一 When 
I explained this to the highly obliging, and for the most 
Part excellent 政 apellmeisters of those music-corps，they 
were utterly surprised and often disconcerted， “How 
were we to know any better? Indeed we nowhere hear 
it otherwise "一 was their invariable reply. 

And a whole nation that has its music played to it in 
none but this spirit ?一 Yet no! Our Conservatories and 
High Schools of Music now provide for the maintenance 
and nurture of the true musical spirit， It might be asked， 
who provides for these Schools themselves being con- 
ducted in the proper spirit and manned with really re- 
sponsible teachers ” But in the long run it always comes 
back to the question，how Mnusic is plied with us in 
general;i for the spirit in which the public is given its 
music，affords our only guarantee of a _ proper feeling on 
part of the leading authorities.。 And here we find that 
these institutes have absolutely no infltuence on the musical 
taste of the public，save this at most 一 they send in- 
competent conductors to our orchestras, and above all to 
our theatres. Forever in the position of the fox to the 
grapes，regarding Opera，which none of those majestic 
Conservators can reach with any measure of Success, they 
ply their music by themselves. Their Trios，Quintets， 
Suites and Psalms are played _ behind closed doors，so 
strictly closed as to admit no one but the Messieurs 
Composers and executants. Now and again, howevem the 
best-to-do，and therefore the most infuential families in 
the town are busily invited，and even hospitably enter- 
tained in times of peril :* on them is then impressed that 

”This forcibly reminds us of Wagners experiences in 1834 at those Magde- 
burg “Lodge-concerts ”about which he then wrote to Schumann :“ During 
the Adagio of a Symphony one hears the rattle of Plates，。。 .When all is 
over, and respectable people are taking their hats, a mysterious door is opened， 


tempting vapours issue forth, the confederates troop into the inner chamber ” 
{GlasenapP's Da Zebezz Ritcparg JUzprzezr， 3rd ed vol. ii P. 205)、 We also 
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what they have just heard is the only genuine article， 
whilst the music which goes on outside is bad tone. But 
if these well-to-do and infuential families are appealed to， 
once in a way, to tender help in those regions of Public 
music where a powerful aid alone can further a thing of 
service to the nation's Spirit, then every avenue is blocked 
by pietistic sentries, and the great journals are impounded 
to see that nothing but systematic slander and abuse shall 
fnd a door or crevice open， If one asks these people, on 
the other hand, how they themselves propose to fulfhl their 
promises of“pure”mnusical treats 一 without which，when 
all is said, no believer will truly pin his faith to them 一 one 
hears tell of a magnificent，quite classical Handelian 
“Solomon,”to which the departed Mendelssohn himself 
wrote an organ-accompaniment for the English， An out- 
sider like myself must have listened with his own pair of 
ears, to form a notion of the sort of thing these gentry of 
“pure music”compel their believers to swallow. But 
they do it, those believers， And glorious are the temples 
they build for their high priests : there sit they，pull no 
face* and follow with the book，while their dear relations 
on the platform up aloft sing choruses and Jupiter himself 
beats time， I witnessed a specimen of this at DUuseldotzN 
whilst folk at other places much regretted that I had come 
too late for exactly the same thing there ! 一 一 

At (Colopywe 工 happened to say a few words among 
friends ; my remarks were very kindly reported in a news- 
Paper，but particular stress was laid on my expressing 
myself so much more mildly in Private converse, Such as 
this, than in my written lucubrations destined for publicity， 
where it would seem that 工 dipped my pen in venom， 
No doubt it makes a difference，whether I am speaking on 
the spur of the moment, or writing to the public : + there 


hear of a grand concert “with Supper'” to celebrate the centenary of the 
Cewandhaus Concerts，March 9，1843 (ibidem，P. 21I). 一 TR. 

”An evident parody of the authors own “和 Waltraute-scene "in Dee Codler- 
<1zNlrtIE act ji. :和 So 一 sitzt er Sagt kein Wort ”etc. 一 TR。 

十 “Gewiss jst es wohbl etwas Anderes，wenn ich aus mir sbreche，oder 
zur Ofkentlichkeit schreibe. 一 
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I have a pen to dip indeed, and public matters offer me by 
no means honey. However to take my cue from a certain 
fask of Cologne venom that I wo'm't confound with Sweet 
民 cx de Cologxzte, TI will close my“ Glance ”in right optimistic 
fashion with some well-meant advice 一 which Ifancy my- 
self better able to give than our Conservatories 一 to various 
玫 apellmeisters; whence they may see that I fnd no 
Pleasure in writing hopeless letters in the air. 一 

In the conductor of the“Magic Flute”at Cologne 工 
made acquaintance with a really educated man，outside 
the theatre，who seemed to have taken up mnusic as a 
profession，and the theatrical biton as emblem of o 印 ce， 
rather late in life， May he more and more arrive at a 
perception how hard it is to master the Theatre，and 
become familiar with the peculiar spirit that is the soul of 
a dramatic performance, from without，Should his musical 
training have issued from the sphere of our Conservatories， 
I beg him to particularly remark the woodenness with 
which the very soul of AIoszaxls mnusic' its 527287705 GUNHCLZty 
is treated there, and thence to take a warning without the 
laying to heart whereof he can never attain a knowledge 
of the rendering required by Mozartian melody, and thus 
by all Mozartian mnusic. 

To the 开 apellmeister of the 上 eyexzce theatre 工 take 
the liberty of expressing my delight at his eminent gifts 
as Conductor : here was great precision without the smallest 
affectation，and the performance of “Fidelio ” shewed 
many signs of correct conception as regards both tempo 
and dynamics， The more important I therefore think it， 
to direct his notice to the weakness common to all our 
conductors for scampering those Allegros which have only 
two beats to a bar : he MetUst refect that his tempo for the 
great Quartet in the second act, as also for the following 
Duet, not only turns the thing into a musical monstrosity， 
but robs the singers of all possibility of effective or even 
clear participation in the scene. Whilst the same remark 
applies to the closing chorus: “Wer ein solches Weib 
errungen,”which was deprived of all its dignity by a too 
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rapid pace, it is again to be deplored that the famous 
section preceding it in 让 time 一 which seems to hover like 
a fheece of golden light above the surcharged situation 一 
completely changed its_ character for that of painful rigid- 
ness, through a dragging of its tempo. By the conductor's 
fault the Quartet in act i. met an almost identical fate : 
could he not feel that we here have no set chant, but rather 
an 44z14d2 by four persons soliloquising at once, and that its 
character is di 鱼 dence, embarrassment, musically expressed 
in staccato notes for the singers，and therefore at frst 
accompanied by a jzzztzcato for the strings? 了 卫 ach speaks 
to hitnself ; we hear them, but they do not hear each other. 
Nothing is farther from this piece, than the Adagio char- 
acter; and only its sostenuto introduction can account 
for its being falsely classed by inexperienced conductors 
with the Adagio type of melody. But that introduction 
ranks as one of the noblest gems of Beethoven's genius 
for very reason that,before any of these characters begins 
to express himself in words， it enables us to plumb the 
unuttered inmost heart of each. And here the Proper 
rendering was missed by all : each bawled and ranted at 
his feljlow,，whereas almost the entire piece should be sung 
with bated breath, and its feeting accents little more than 
hinted. 

This brings me to a last and capital offence of our con- 
ductors : with scarcely an exception, they have no sense of 
dynamic agreement between the singers and the orchestra ; 
and for that matter, their disregard of the orchestra's con- 
nection with what takes Place upon the stage is at the 
root of all their errors, even in respect of Tempo.I have 
repeatedly found that the orchestral nuances had been 
Practised with diligence, consequently that the band played 
soft and low where needed, but hardly ever that the singers 
were held to a like expression, more especially in ensemble- 
pieces : the chorus in particular sings as a rule with all its 
force，and the 开 apellmeister doesn't seem struck by its 
ridiculous and most disturbing contrast with his quiet 
orchestra. This utter obtusity of the conductor is Per- 
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fectly incomprehensible when we hear the elhn chorus at 
end of the second act of “Oberon ”murdered by the 
shrillest shouts of the common operatic chorus，as well- 
nigh _ universally, while the strings are playing with their 
“mutes” on; and yet we are forced to assume that he 
hears nothing amiss. 

My advice to friendly-disposed conductors of Opera 
miht therefore be summed up as follows : ZL7yox otperzutse 
CNE EO0d NUUSUCtQN3 111 ONbezta jaN Need to MOL Up TORUt 
23 pabbe1tt11E 0 Lpe Stlape) be 到 Ze Nto1olopgWe 0 aa 5112N 07 
CQ BeeE1QlL actiot LEtl 了 be Joxtz jytNtE E1tGEaVOUZ ZU 285 
3CEMNC 50 11111zleLy zte113t1ed CN 3b1gtNUGCLA5EL LN 053OCtGLEON 
Z011p 365 MU5UC SULL acgtUtzE Ze “ztotostl GagtzNtct1ES3  。， 太 
JotU pztE UNatl Cglz1tct1tE535 GCBottt 12E5L 0C5SU1EG LUL NOU Cl 
Lpe ttte pate 1Ox1NQ Lpe jyobex te1tpo CNG cojAectl 2tXb1E5- 
5701 1Oj Ze ozchpestzta.、 To the very able conductor of the 
operatic orchestra at BzxrezteNzt 一 which delighted me, despite 
its smallness, by the unexpected excellence of its work in 
every respect 一 I offer the above advice in especial，since 
in this regard alone could he be said to fall short of 
mastership. 一 


It is impossible to close this account of my recent Glance 
at the Opera-stage of To-day，especially in the direction 
last taken, without referring to a theatre scarcely noticed 
by our newspapers, but which has been led on to deeds of 
exemplary perfection by the true artistic taste of one man 
at its head. In the little ducal capital of Zessax the 
Intendant of the Court-theatre，Pexvr Vozt MAVoxztaMNN，in- 
vited me to a performance of Gluck's Ozjpexo since the 
illness of several singers forbade the representation of any 
opera that required a larger company， 7 Dubltcby declzye 
Zael 7 pave zeVez z0t1t&55EC G MOLE1 CNG MONE CO1NLZLE 失 
jez1ozmtajtce Cl at Zeatze. Certainly the misfortune suf- 
fered by the Intendant，in the laming of his personnel， 
had turned to the advantage of this evening ; for it would 
have been impossible for a more numerous caste to achieve 
anything so thoroughly distinguished, as the impersonation 
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of Orpbheus and Eurydice by the two soloists。 Naturaly 
gifted，but in no _ uncommon manner，both these ladies 
were inspired by the most delicate artistic feeling, and so 
uniformly hne a portrayal of Gluck's creation I had never 
hoped to_ meet. As everything else was in such entire 
harmony with this portrayal，I could only conclude that 
the latters perfection had been evoked by the studied 
beauty of every detail on the stage. Here the operatic 
mise-en-scene had taken life, and become an active element 
in the whole performance : each scenic factor，grouping， 
Painting, lighting, every movement,， every step, contributed 
to that ideal illusion which wraps us as it were in twilight 
in a dream of truths beyond our ken. From the frequency 
with which the estimable Intendant left my side，in his 
consuming care lest any trifing fault should harm this 
fragile dream-life, TI guessed to whose love of art was due 
the excellence of all I witnessed。 And most surely 工 
was not mistaken in ascribing the exceptionally brilliant 
execution of the whole musical ensemble，orchestra and 
chorus fully included, to the immediate infuence of this 
wonderful care in the staging. 

A truly encouraging example, and evidence of the truth 
that he who grasps the zhpole will recognise and rule the right 
in all its portions, even should he have no direct acquaint- 
ance with their technique. Herr 7ot 人 orztaztjt， perchance 
without any knowledge of music, by his thoughtful stage- 
management led his 必 apellmeister to a musical exploit of 
Such beauty and correctness as I nowhere else have met at 
any theatre. 

And this, as said, was in littje Zevsaz. 


III. 


LETTER TO AN ITALIAN 上 下 RIEND+ ON THE PRo- 
DUCTION OF “LoHENGRIN ”AT BoLoGNA， 


于 OO deeply have II been touched by the gratifying 
reports from so many quarters about the pro- 
duction of my “Lohengrin ”in Bologna, that 
I must take advantage of your knowledge of 
German to beg you to convey my heartfelt 
thanks to your honoured countrymen in your mother- 
tongue. 

Perhaps I was not wrong in resisting the repeated invi- 
tations to attend that production ; by standing aside from 
the rehearsals of my work I have Placed myself and all 
who joined in this undertaking，in a position to clearly 
judge the mutual relations of all the forces coming into Play. 
As everything here was due to the spontaneous impulse of 
Italian art-lovers, and nothing to my own initiative, I may 
well have wished to leave the issue entirely to the character 
in which my work was read and executed by your fellow- 
countrymen. Only thus could its success be an altogether 
人 free expression of Italian artistic taste. 

That in my decision to remain away I had to battle 
with a truly great temptation, I will not conceal from you. 
In what that temptation consisted you will learn, to your 
astonishment, if I tell you my experiences with this very 
“Lohengrin ”in Germany. You must know, then, that all 
the successes this work has won on the German stage have 
never been able to secure me a performance in complete 
accord with my directions. My offers to arrange for a 
thoroughly correct performance were evaded on every side， 
”Arrigo Boito, 一 工 R。 
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and I only met with indifference when II pointed out that 
certain most important features of my musico-dramatic 
Poem, Such as the crisis in the second act, were not so 
much as brought to understanding on the stage， Folk 
stuck to a couple of orchestral preludes，a chorus，a 
“cavatina,”and thought that su 印 cient，as after all the 
opera pleased， Once only, in Munich, did I 工 arrive at re- 
hearsing my work in full accord with my intentions, at 
least as regards its rhythmic architecture : those who 
attended the resultant performances，with true feeling and 
understanding, were astonished at one thing alone 一 namely 
that it remained the sameto the public whether it obtained 
its“Lohengrin ”thus or otherwise; 计 the opera was given 
thereafter in the old routine, the impression it made was 
identical 一 an experience most comforting to the Director 
of the theatre，but which necessarily must make me highly 
indifferent, in my turn, to any dealings with the German 
audience. 

From many tokens I now know that with an Italian 
audience, in such a case, I should have met a very different 
grade of receptivity。、 Though, in a talk I had with him 
twelve years ago, Rossz1t blamed an effemination of his 
countrymen's artistic taste for the line he had adopted in 
his music，his words by no means warrant us in con- 
cluding that the Italians would prove insensible to nobler 
things when offered them. Moreover after learning the 
impression made by Beethoven's mnusic on Zelzzttz 一 who 
Previous to his stay in Paris had never heard a note of it 一 
I have taken every opportunity of observing the Italian 
attitude to art, and hence have gained the most favourable 
opinion of its one main characteristic : to wit，an open 
mind and delicate feeling in all artistic questions。 And 
thus, to overleap the singular castrato-singing and pirouett- 
ing century of Italian decadence, I understood again the 
matchlessly productive spirit to which the new world owes 
all its Art since the Renaissance. 

I have told you how nearly the temptation touched me 
to appeal in person to this open-minded instinct of your 
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countrymen, in order to enjoy for once the satisfaction of 
seeing a tenderly-prepared creation regarded and accepted 
with an equally tender sense. A peculiar fate has re- 
peatedly withheld me from following in the steps of Coetpe， 
from whom the lament was torn,， on his visit to Italy, that 
he must torture his poetic Muse with the German tongue， 
when the Italian would so sweetly smooth her task.，What 
drove Goethe back to our Northern climes, with sighs and 
deep regret, is certainly not to be wholly explained by his 
ties in personal life， If at various times TI，too，have 
sought a _ second home in Italy，what always drove me 
back again was easier of explanation ; yet it would come 
hard to me，my honoured friend, to name it to yourself 
Perhaps I may best suggest it to you by saying that 
heard no longer the naive folk-song Goethe heard upon 
the streets，but in its Place the workman on his home- 
ward way at _ night would vent those mawkish and 
affected opera-phrases which 工 cannot believe were en- 
gendered by the manly spirit of your nation 一 or ever by 
the womanly! Yet even this might be ascribed to iilness 
and a morbid mood. What made my ear so sensitive in 
Italjy，may certainly lie deeper. Be it a good or evil 
genius that rules us in our hours of crisis 一 enough : 
stretched sleepless in a hostelry of La Spezzia, to me there 
came the prompting of my music for the“ 及 heingold”; 
at once TI returned to the ljand of shadow, to carry out that 
bulky work whose fate, above all else, now binds me fast 
to Germany、. 

It has been remarked that the ground of a _ nation's 
original productiveness is less to be sought in what Nature 
has bestowed with lavish hand, than in what she has doled 
out to it. _ Physiologically considered, the fact that within 
the last hundred years the Germans have acquired so ex- 
ceptional an infuence over the develjopment of 4Ixszc taken 
up by them from the Italians, may be partly explained by 
their lacking the temptations_ attached to a naturaily 
melodious voice, and their thus being compelled to treat 
the art of Tone with somewhat the same deep-searching 
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earnestness as their Reformers the religion of the Holy 
Gospels 一 a_ religion they were elect to recognise as not 
consisting in the pomp and glamour of church-ceremonies， 
in the intoxicating sheen of colours beneath a laughing 
sky, but in its serious promises of comfort to the human 
soul oppressed by deprivations of all kinds. If this neces- 
sarily led us to an idealistic explanation of the world, it 
also saved us from the effeminacy of an all-too-realistic 
self-abandonment thereto. From a _ beautiful, Music thus 
became more of a sublime art with us ; and great must be 
the magical effect of this sublimity upon the mind，for 
none whose heart has been transfxed thereby has shewn 
himself amenable to the seductions of more sensuous 
beauty、. 

But we have still one yearning，which warns us that we 
do not embrace the whole essence of ArtL The artwork 
wills to_ become in the end a full and physical deed ; 让 
wills to seize the human being by his every hbre of sensa- 
tion, to food him as with a river of joy It has been 
proved that the womb of German mothers could receive 
and bear the loftiest geniuses of the world ; what remains 
to prove, is whether the receptive organs of the German 
Folk are worthy of the noble issue of those chosen mothers,. 
Perchance here is needed a _ new marriage of the genii of 
nations， For us Germans there could loom no fairer love- 
match，than a wedding of Italia's genius with that of 
Deutschland. 

Should my poor “Lohengrin ”have proved the grooms- 
man，a_ glorious deed of love were his， The great, the 
truly touching zeal my Italian friends have devoted to the 
transference of this my work, a zeal my long experience 
teaches me to value to its utmost grain,， might well awake 
in me that lofty hope.， By my almost extravagant presage 
you may judge the importance I attach to this event, and 
how highly 工 prize the services of those artists and other 
friends of art to whom I owe that elating Success. 

RICHARD WAGNER，. 

Lucerne，7. November 1871I. 


IV. 
TO THE BURGOMASTER OF BOLOGNA. 


MOST WORSHIPFUL SIR ! 


轴 T is difcult to relate in brief the feelings 
晴 |。 awoken in me by the honour shewn me by 

your glorious city. Not long ago I expressed 

to the Italian friends of my art the great joy 

LI felt at the so auspicious success of my 
“Lohengrin's ”production in Bologna: I now have to 
declare my Profound astonishment at this success being 
regarded by the municipal authorities themselves as of the 
significance imPlied in their resolution to confer on me the 
freedom of their city. 

As this signifhcance must therefore be clear to the 
honoured representatives of the township of Bologna， 让 
would seem superfluous to enlarge on it again from my side. 
The only thing for me, is to discover how 工 may contribute 
to the fulflment of the hopes that fair success has roused 
in my new fellow-citizens. What obstacles I_ see before 
me, you may judge from the circumstance that for the next 
few years I am bound to Germany more hrmly than ever， 
and indeed to devote my energies exclusively to carrying 
through an undertaking which at fhrst appears restricted 
to the realisation of a purely national tendence， In fact， 
should my work succeed completely, it would be largely 
due to the independent evolution of those very seeds of a 
German-national art whose nurture and development upon 
the feld of Musical Drama have hitherto been most injuri- 
ously retarded by the infuence of Italian Opera， Moreover， 
having entirely withdrawn from that infuence myself I have 
felt compelled to shew its harmfulness under every aspect， 
a89 
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and accordingly could not avoid an agitation which ended 
by placing me in the attitude of an antagonist to the very 
people to whom I now extend the hand of friendship and 
deep gratitude for adorning me with the title of an honorary 
freeman of Bologna. 

Perhaps it might be wiser to clear up the contradiction 
just referred to，for，taken superfhcially，it may easily 
draw down on my Italian friends the reproaches of their 
Sensitive compatriots， Now 工 should not 1like to expose 
my honoured fellow-burghers of Bologna to any accusation 
of unpatriotism ; nevertheless I can only appeal for the 
present to their own feeling, which certainly will clear them 
of all charge of treachery in hospitably throwing wide to 
me the gates of their noble city.， This feeling can but tell 
them that it was not the period of national prosperity and 
Political esteem in Italy, when she sent her vocal virtuosi 
to every court of 下 urope to entertain with a seductive art- 
dexterity the very men who held her, no less than Germany， 
in bondage and division， On the other hand it was for 
us Germans a time of wakening from a no less ignoble 
subjection to_ evil inhuences，when a returning sense of 
seemliness forced our Princes to dismiss those castrati 
and prime donne, from whom we could learn nothing but 
a_pitiful distortion of our natural idiosyncrasies. But 让 
a German has now been permitted to shew you to what 
use and expression in the musical Drama he coutd turn 
those purely native qualities 一 so dear to him, however little 
glittering 一 it was you again, my honoured fellow-citizens， 
who determined that no base exchange had here been 
offered you; and as I spoke before of a marriage of the 
Italian with the German genius，I_ believe it could be 
celebrated under no happier sign than the motto of your 
city，emblazoned on whose scutcheon T see the word 
“Libertas,” 

This noble word 工 fain would read as symbol of my 
hearty wish to belong entirely to you. 

In _ the French metropolis，too，my works once gained 
devoted and appreciative friends ; yet T soon had to dismiss 
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the hopes those friends had formed of my effect on Paris， 
for I recognised that in French taste and the institutions 
ruled thereby there dwelt no “freedom ”: what is not 
French，the Frenchman cannot comprehend, and the first 
condition for him who would try to Please the French is 
to conform to their taste and its edicts, 

A success such as that of my“Lohengrin ”in Bologna 
is inconceivable in any town of France， Only under the 
Sign of “ Libertas ”was it possible for a work so completely 
at variance with all the habits of an audience, as mine with 
those of the Bolognese, to be forthwith greeted as a long 
familiar friend. Thus the Italian proved that his own 
productive force is still unspent，that the mother-womb 
whence the Italian spirit once re-begat the world of Beauty 
is still susceptible of every noble fecundation : for he alone 
who can create，feels free to adopt without reserve the 
creation of another. 

While heartily begging you，most worshipful Burgo- 
master to convey my profoundest thanks to the honourable 
municipality whose generous resolution you have trans- 
mitted to me, [ at like time assure you of my sincere desire 
to shew myself worthy of that high honour and to leave 
nothing undone to achieve this end. In any event I hope 
to _ visit my esteemed fellow-citizens in the autumn of 
1875,* if not earlier，and then to convince you all by a 
hearty hand-grip of what 工 write you to-day from afar :一 
that TI am proud to be allowed to call myself an honorary 
freeman of Bologna ! 

With the most distinguished regard, I have the honour 
to Subscribe myself 

Your 
devoted 
RICHARD WAGNER， 
Bayreuth，I. Oct. 1872. 


* The frst Bayreuth Festival wouid appear at this time to have been hxed 
for the surmnmer of 1875. 一 TR. 


V， 
TO FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE， 


PROF ESSOR OF CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF BALE.， 


卫 STEEMED FRIEND， 


HAVE just read the pamphlet you sent me of 
Drphil，、 ZLrzcp 2zoz 太 zexzzototilp-AOlleztadotz1 
and this“ 了 Reply”to your “Birth of Tragedy 
from the spirit of Music”has left me with 

Certain impressions which I fain would get rid of by asking 

you a few，perhaps surprising questions，in the hope of 

moving you to an answer as pregnant as was your exXplana- 
tion of Greek Iragedy. 

Before all I should like you to explain an educational 
phenomenon which I have remarked in my own case。 开 
believe there can have been no boy more devoted to classic 
antiquity, than myself at the time I attended the 开 reuz- 
schule in Dresden ; though Greek mythology and history 
were my chief attractions, I also felt drawn to the study of 
the Greek language itself with a power that made me 
almost unruly in my shirking of the Latin. How far my 
case was normal, I cannot judge; but I may add that my 
favourite master at the 玫 reuzschule, Dr -920bE 一 still living， 
I hope 一 was so particularly pleased with my enthusiasm 
that he strongly urged me to adopt Philology as my pro- 
fession， Now 工 well remember how my later teachers at 
the Nikolai and Ihoma schools in Leipzig entirely rooted 
out these tastes and likings, and moreover can explain it by 
the manners of those gentlemen ; yet in time II began to 
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root in me at all, as they seemed to turn so soon into their 
opposite。 Only in further course of my development did 
TI grow conscious, through the constant outcrop of at least 
those likings, that something in me had indeed becn stifted 
by a fatal plan of schooling. Again and again amid the 
most absorbing labours of a life entirely divergent from such 
studies TI won my onjly breath of freedom by a plunge into 
the ancient world, however much I now was crippled by 
having wellnigh lost all memory of its speech.， On the 
contrary, while envying AIezadelssopzat his philologic fuency， 
TI could but wonder at its not having prevented him from 
writing just his music for dramas of Sophocles, since，with 
all my ignorance, I still had more respect for the spirit of 
Antiquity than he here seemed to betray.，Other musicians 
have I also known, who could make no use of their fhuent 
Greek in all their Kapellmeistering,， composing, and music- 
ing in general ; whereas 工 myself (strange to say) had 
wrested from my hampered intercourse with the Antique 
an ideal for my every view of Mus-ic， Be that as it may， 
a dim feeling has arisen in me that the Antique Spirit must 
lie as little within the sphere of our teachers of Greek as an 
understanding of French history and culture, for instance， 
can be Presupposed on behalf of our French-masters. But 
now comes Drphil，U.W. von Mi6llendor 毕 and quite 
seriously asserts that it is the object of Philologic science 
to train our youths in such a way“that Classical Antiquity 
shall yield them that only Imperishable which promises 
the favour of the Muses, and Classical Antiquity alone can 
give in equal purity and abundance, the Substance in their 
bosom and the Form in their mind.” 

With this magnificent apostrophe still thrilling through 
me, I looked round in the newly-risen German 匡 mpire for 
the blessings fhowing from the culture of that Philologic 
science ; blessings which surely should be manifest，since， 
hedged by its own inviolability, it hitherto has trained our 
German youth on principles none dared to question，Well， 
the first thing to strike me,， was that everyone among us 
who lays claim to the Muses' favoum our whole artistic and 
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Poetic world in fact, jogs on without the faintest recourse 
to philology. At any rate that thorough sense of Speech， 
which should result from making philology the basis of all 
Our classical studies, does not appear to have extended its 
functions to the treatment of our German mother-tongue ; 
through the ever ranker spread of jargon from our journals 
to the books of our art-and-literature historians，one soon 
will have to rack one's brains with every word that comes 
to _ one's pen, to discover if it really belongs to German 
etymology or has been borrowed from a Wisconsin bourse- 
sheet. However, though things look black on the field of 
belles jlettres, one might say that Philology has nothing to 
do with that, as she has pledged her service rather to the 
Scientific than the artistic Muses， In that case we mnust 
seek her infuence in the faculties of our High Schools 
But theologists, jurists and physicians deny that they have 
aught to do with her. So the philologists must instruct 
each other， presumably with the one object of turning out 
Philologists，i.e， Gymnasium-masters and University-Pro- 
fessors，who will bake a fresh batch of Gymnasium- 
masters and University-professors in their turn? 工 hat 
I can understand ; the motto is，to preserve the Purity 
of the science，and teach the State Such respect for 
it that substantial salaries to philological Professors and 
Such-like shall always be incumbent on its conscience. 
Yet no!1 Drphil，U. W. v。M. expressiy states that 让 
is a_ matter of training German youth by all sorts of 
“ ascetic ” methods for “that only Imperishable which 
Promises the favour of the Muses… 9o there dwells 
in Philology，after all，the tendence toward a higher, a 
truly productive culture， Very probably 一 so should 
Say! Only，through a peculiar Process in her Present 
discipline，that tendence seems to be put quite out of 
sight，For thus much is evident, that the Philology of now- 
adays exerts no jot of infuence on the general state of 
German culture ; while the theojlogic faculty supplies us 
with Parsons and prelates (Coxzszstoztalziipe)，the juristic 
with lawyers and judges，the medical with doctors 一 all 
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practically useful citizens 一 Philology 8ives us nothing 
but philologists, of use to no one but themselves, 

You see, the Indian Brahmins were not of more exalted 
rank, and one therefore may await from them a sacred 
word from time to time， And indeed we are awaiting it : 
we await the man who for once shall step from out this 
wondrous Sphere and teli us laymen, without learned terms 
and terrible quotations, zwpal it is that the initiate perceive 
behind the veil of their incomprehensible researches, and 
whether it is worth the trouble of supporting so expensive 
a caste， For that must be something great and grand， 
something widely cultivating ; not this elegant tinkling of 
bells with which they put us off from time to time in their 
fashionable lectures to “mixed ”audiences.，But that great 
and grand, for which we wait, seems very hard of utterance : 
here must reign a strange，a wellnigh 8ghastly dread, as 
though one feared that if one dispensed for once with all 
the mysterious attributes of philologic state, all quotations， 
notes and mutual compliments of major and minor col- 
leagues, and let daylight shine on the Plain interior，one 
must necessarily expose some mournful malady contracted 
by the science。 工 can conceive that nothing might remain 
for the man who undertook a thing like this，bnut to stretch 
forth a hand of might, and transfuse life into the purely 
philological profession from those fountains of human 
knowledge which have waited hitherto in vain for fertilising 
by Philology. 

A philologist who resolved on such a deed，however， 
would presumably be treated much as you are treated now， 
my friend, after deciding to publish your luminous treatise 
on the genesis of Tragedy At the first glance we could see 
that we here had to do with a philologist who was speaking 
to us, and not to his colleagues ; so our heart beat high for 
once, and we regained a courage already lost completely 
through our reading the customary quotation - full and 
deadly context-empty philologisings upon Homer the 
Tragic poets and the like。 This time we had text but no 
notes j from the mountain-top we looked across the spread- 
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ing Plains, without disturbance by the brawl of peasants in 
the tavern down below. But it seems, we are not to be 
left in peaceful possession : Philology insists that you never 
have quitted her grounds, are therefore no emancipate, but 
a mere deserter and the note-cudgel shall be spared neither 
you nor us In fact its hail has begun already: a Drphil. 
has launched the rightful philologic thunderbolt. Yet at 
this time of year such a storm is soon over: While it rages 
a Sensible person stops at home ; one gives a wide berth to 
a bull let loose, and Socrates held it absurd to reply to the 
hoof of an ass with the toe of a man. Still，something 
remains to cxplain to us mere onlookers，something we 
cannot quite understand in all this affair. 

For just that reason I address myself to you. 

We had not believed there was so much rudeness in the 
“service of the Muses”nor that their “favour ”left behind 
it such a lack of polish as we here perceive in one who 
Possesses“that only Imperishable.” A classical scholar 
who in the same sentence despatches a“?ietzlpal ”on the 
heels of a “meetzlpalbezt, ”to us seems little better than a 
Berlin loafer of bygone days, with his stagger from beer to 
schnapps : yet this is precisely what Dr. phil. U. W. v. M. 
affords us on page I8 of his pamphlet， Again, if one knows 
nothing of Philology，like ourselves，one certainly defers 
with all respect to the statements of such a gentleman 
when they repose on huge quotations from the archives of 
the guild ; but we fall into the direst doubt, not so much 
of that scholars unintentional non-understanding of your 
essay, as of his capacity to understand the very SimPlest 
argument,， when he attributes to you an optimistic meaning 
in your quotation from Goethe :“Das ist deine Welt ! das 
heisst eine Welt ! ”性 Behold thy world! A world indeed !”] 
and therefore deems needful to explain to you (with indig- 
nation at your not even being able to understand your 
Goethe !) that“Faust is speaking ironically.” How is one 
to call such a thing? A question perhaps too hard to 
answer on the public road of literature. 

For my own part such an experience as I have reaped 
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in this instance is most disheartening.， You know how 
earnestly I advocated the pursuit of classical studies a few 
years ago in my essay on“German Art and German 
Policy”and how I foretold from their increasing neglect 
by our artists and writers a progressive deterioration of our 
national culture. But what is the use of taking pains with 
one's philology? From 本 Grimm I took an ancient-Ger- 
man “Heilawac”; moulded it into “Weiawaga”f(a form 
we still may recognise in “Weihwasser ”)，to make it more 
pliant to my purpose ; passed on from that to its next of 
kin, in “wogen ”and“wiegen”“wellen ”and“wallen”; 
and thus built up a root-syllabic melody for my water- 
maidens，after the analogy of the “下 ia popeia”of our 
nursery-Ssongs. What befalls me? By our journalistic 
Street-arabs ] am hooted to the very doors of the“ Augs- 
burger Allgemeine'” and upon this “proverbial wigala 
weia "一 as he Pleases to call it 一 a Doctor of Philology 
now founds his contempt for my“so-called poetry ”! And 
this in the early-German orthography of his pamphlet， 
whilst no stage-compound of our modish writers is too 
washy and affected (as I lately discovered) to be regarded 
by Philological expounders of the Nibelungen-myth as a 
marvellous completion of our old Folk-poetry. 

Of a truth, my friend, you owe us a word or two of ex- 
Planation. For in those whom I mean by“we”you have 
People flled with blackest fears for Ceyrzzaa7zzt czlitize， What 
adds to these fears is the singularly high repute in which 
that culture stands to-day among foreigners, only recently 
acquainted with its former buddings ; a reputation that 
reacts upon us like narcotic incense，which we take and 
waft before each other. Undoubtedly each nation has its 
germ of cretinism : with the French we see their absinthe 
fnishing what their Acadkmie began，to wit a foolish 
attitude of childlike ridicule of everything not understood 
at once，and therefore excluded by that Acadkmie from 
their national scheme of culture， True, our Philology has 
not as yet the zpozoexr of that Acadkmie, nor is our beer as 
perilous as absinthe ; but there are other qualities of the 
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German 一 such as his envy and its sister spitefulness, allied 
with an insincerity the more pernicious as it wears the look 
of an old-time sturdiness 一 which are so dangerous that 
they might easily rank as substitutes for the poisons we 
have not. 
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That question we address to you in special，whom a 
distinguished master of philology chose from many to take 
soO_ young the chair of teacher，and since you there so 
quickly won your laurels that you could dare to boldly 
step from out a vicious circle and point its mischief with 
creative hand. 

We allow you time in plenty. Nothing presses，and 
least of all that Drphil. who bids you descend from your 
chair; a thing you certainly would never do, even to oblige 
that gentleman himself as there is jlittle likelihood of his 
being chosen to succeed you in the Place where you have 
worked.， What we await from you is a lifelong task for 
the man we need the sorest, a man such as you have shewn 
yourself to all who ask from the nobjest wellspring' of the 
German Spirit 一 its deeply-inward earnestness in ali it 
touches 一 enlightenment on the form to be taken by German 
culture if it is ever to help the re-arisen nation to its 
noblest goals. 

Thus greets you from his heart your 
有 RICHARD WAGNER， 
Bayreuth，I2. June I872, 


VI. 
ON THE NAME “MUSIKEDRAMA.: 


曲 | 下 often read just now of a “Mnusikdrama” 
also hear of a society in Berlin, for instance， 
that Proposes to _ help this Mnusic-drama 
forward 一 yet without our being able to form 
an accurate idea of what is meant 工 cer- 
tainly have reason to Suppose that this term was invented 
for sake of honouring my later dramatic works with a 
distinctive classifcation ; but the less I have felt disposed 
to accept it, the more have 工 perceived an inclination in 
other quarters to adopt the name for a presumably new 
art-genre，which would appear to have been bound to 
evolve in answer to the temper and tendences of the day， 
even without my intervention, and now to lie ready as a 
Cosy nest for everyone to hatch his musical eggs in. 

I_ cannot indulge in the fattering view, that things are 
50 pleasantly situate ; and the less, as I don't know how 
to read the title“ Musikdrama.” When we unite two sub- 
stantives to form one word, with any understanding of the 
spirit of our language，by the frst we always signify in 
some Sort of way the object of the second ; so that 
“Zukunftsmusik,”though invented in derision of me, had 
its sense as“Imnusic for the future"* But“Musikdrama” 
similarly interpreted as“drama for the object of music” 
would have no sense at all, were it not point-blank the old 
familiar libretto，which at anyrate was a drama expressly 
constructed for music.， Yet this certainly is not what we 
mean : merely our sense of literary propriety has become 
so blunted through a constant reading of the farrago of our 


*” Namely, for a time when one could get it performed without bungling. 一 
R，WAGNER， 
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newspaper-writers and other beaux esprits, that we believe 
we may put any meaning we choose to the nonsensical 
words they coin, and in the present case we use“ Musik- 
drama ”to denote the very opposite of the sense the word 
implies, 

Upon closer inspection, however we fnd that the sole- 
cism here consists in the now favourite conversion of an 
adjectival predicate into a substantival prefx : one had 
begun by saying“mnusical drama.” Yet it perhaps was 
not solely that evil habit, that brought about the abbrevia- 
tion into “Musikdrama,”bnut also a hazy feeling that no 
drama could possibly be“mnusical”like an instrument 
or (in rare enough events) a prima donna.。 A“musical 
drama”taken strictly, would be a drama that made music 
itself or was good for making music with，or even that 
understood music, somewhat as our musical reporters， As 
this would not do，the mental confusion thought better 
to hide behind a wholly senseless word : for“Musikdrama” 
was a_ name which nobody had heard before, and one felt 
assured that nobody would ever dream of wilfully mis- 
construing so seriously-combined a word by its analogy 
with“ Musikdosen ”[musical snuffbox] and the like. 

Now the serious meaning，intended by the term，was 
probably an actual “drama set to _ music” The mental 
emphasis would therefore fall on the“drama ”which one 
regarded as differing from the former opera-libretto，and 
differing in that a dramatic plot was not to be simply 
trimmed to the needs of traditional operatic music，but the 
musical structure itself was to be shaped by the require- 
ments characteristic of an actual drama. But if the 
“drama”was thus the main affair it surely ought to have 
been Placed before the“mnusic”which it governed，and， 
somewhat like“Tanzmusik ”or “Tafelmusik ”[dance, and 
banquet-music], we then should have had to say“ Drama- 
musik.” Into this absurdity，however，one did not care 
to fall ; twist and turn it as one mightb“music ”remained 
the real encumbrance to the naming，though everybody 
dimjy feit that it was the chief concern in spite of all 
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appearances, and the more so when that music was invited 
to_ develop and put forth its amplest powers through its 
association with an actual drama- 

The obstacle to devising a name for this artwork was 
accordingly, in any event, the assumed necessity of indi- 
cating that the new whole had been formed by welding two 
disparate elements, music and drama, together， And cer- 
tainly the 8greatest di 印 culty is to place“mnusic”in a 
proper Position toward“ drama， since it can be brought 
into no equaljlity therewith, as we have just seen, and mnust 
rank as either much more or much less than “drama. ”六 
The reason surely lies in the fact that the word“mnusic?” 
denotes an az originally the whole assemblage of the arts， 
whilst“drama ”strictly denotes a deed of art， In coupling 
words together it is easy to tell by the intelligibleness 
of the resulting compound whether we really still under- 
stand its constituent parts，ftaken separately，or merely 
employ them after a conventional usage. The primary 
meaning of “drama ”is a deed or actzoxzx : as Such, displayed 
upon the stage, it at frst formed but a portion of the 
Tragedy，ie. the sacrificial choral chant，but at last in- 
vaded it from end to end and thus became the main affair. 
By its name one now denoted for all ages an action shewn 
upon the stage，and，to lay stress on this being a per- 
formance to look at, the Place of assembly was called the 
“theatron,”the looking-room. Our “Schauspiel”[strictly 
“look-game”or“show-play ”] is therefore a very sensible 
name for what the Greeks more naively still called“ drama 
for it still more defhinitely expresses the characteristic 
development of an initial part into the ultimate mlain 
object， But Music is placed in an utterly false relation to 
this“show-play,”if she now is to form but a part of that 
whole ; as such she is wholly superfuous and disturbing， 
and for this reason has at 1last been quite excluded from 


* Das Schwierigste bierbei ist jedenfalls，die “Musik ”in eine richtige 
Stellung zum “Drama ”zu bringen，da sie，wie wir dieses soeben ersehben 
mussten，mit diesem in keine ebenbiirtige Verbindung zu bringen ist，und uns 
entweder viel mehr，oder viel weniger als das Drama gelten muss.” 
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the stricter Play Of a truth she is“the part that once 
was all”and even now she feels called to re-assume her 
ancient dignity, as very mother-womb of Drama. Yet in 
this high calling she must neither stand before nor behind 
the Drama : she is no rival, but its mother. She sounds， 
and what she sounds ye see upon the stage ; for that she 
gathered you together : what she is，ye _ never can but 
faintly dream ; SO she opens your eyes to behold her 
through the scenic likeness, as a mother tells her children 
legends shadowing the mysteries of religion. 

The stupendous works of their 下 schylus the Athenians 
called not dramas，but left them with the holy name of 
their descent :“tragedies,” sacrifcial chants in celebration 
of the god inspiring them. Happy they, to have to puzzle 
out no name for them! They had the most unheard-of 
artwork, and 一 left it nameless， But there came the great 
critics，the redoubtable reporters ; abstract ideas were 
found, and where these ran short came words for word's 
sake， The good Polonius edifhes us with a handsome list 
of them in “Hamlet.” The Italians capped it with a 
4.Dzamtz1ti jpex MU4tC0 which expresses much the same idea， 
though more grammatically phrased, as our “Musikdrama ?”; 
but one manifestliy was not satisfed with this expression， 
and the curious outcome of the changes introduced by 
vocal virtuosi had to accept a name as nothing-saying as 
the genre itself “Opera” plural of “opus” this _new 
variety of “works ”was dubbed ; the Italians made a 
female of it, the French a male, so that the variety seemed 
to have turned out &ezextz5 2UtztU5IUE， believe one could 
fnd no apter criticism of “Opera，”，than to allow this name 
as legitimate an origin as that of“Tragedy”; in _neither 
case was it a matter of reason (Jex7atN1), but a deep-set 
instinct here expressed a thing of nameless nonsense, there 
a thing of sense indicibly profound. 

Now I advise my professional competitors to retain the 
designation“opera，on second thought, for their musical 
works_ intended for the present theatre : it leaves them 
where they are，8gives them no false colour lifts them 
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above all rivalry with their librettist and if they are blest 
with good ideas for an aria, a duet, or even a drinking- 
chorus,they will Please and give us something worth acknow- 
ledging，without having to overtax their strength to spoil 
their prettiest fancies. In every age there have been not 
only pantomimists, but cithern-players, fautists, and fnally 
cantores : if some of their tribe were called for once to do a 
thing beyond their kind and custom it was only very soli- 
tary units, whose unexampled rarity the hnger of History 
underlines across the centuries and tens thereof ; but never 
has a 5&eztze arisen thence, a genre in which， once given its 
proper name, the extra-ordinary lay ready for the common 
use of every fumbler， As for myself with the best of will 
1 should scarcely know what name to give the child that 
smiles from out my works a trife shyly on a good part of 
the world we live in Herr W. 瓦 . Riehl, as he somewhere 
has said，loses sight and hearing at my operas, for with 
some he hears,，with others sees: how shall one name so 
inaudible，invisible a thing? IT should almost have felt 
disposed to take my stand on its_ visibility, and abide by 
the“show-play,”as [ would gladly have called my dramas 
deed5g of Iazstc bzpotgpt 加 5325 (ersichtlich gewordene 
Thaten der Musik). But that would have been quite an 
art-philosophical title，fht to grace the catalogue of the 
future Polonii of our art-struck courts;j Since one may 
assume that，after their soldqiers' successes，ouUI Princes 
next will wish the ITheatre led onward in a _ corresponding 
German sense。 Only, in spite of all the“play”I offer， 
which many declare to touch the monstrous, there really 
would be far too little to see ; as for instance TI have been 
rebuked for not introducing into the second act of “Tristan” 
a_brilliant court-ball，during which the hapless pair of 
lovers might hide themselves at the proper time in some 
shrubbery or other，where their discovery would create 
quite a startling scandal, with all the usual consequences. 
Instead there passes little more than music in this act， 
which unfortunately seems to be so very much music that 
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people with the organisation of Herr W. H. Riehl quite 
lose their hearing through it ; the more's the pity，as 
give them next to nothing to see. 

As folk would not let my poor works even pass for 
“operas” mainly because of their great dissimilarity to 
“Don Juan”I have had to console myself with handing 
them to the theatres without any designation of their 
genre at all; by this device I also think of abiding for 
just as long as II have to do with our theatres，which 
rightly recognise no other genre than“Opera”and，let 
one give them never So strict a“music-drama,” would 
make of it an “opera”notwithstanding. To boldly 
emerge from the whole confusion, I lit，as known, on the 
thought of a BUpzaezt1C5SLbpteL [stage-festival-play],， which II 
am hoping to bring about at Bayreuth with help from my 
friends。 The name suggested itself through the character 
of my undertaking ; for I knew of .9z7zt8Z1NC-1CSLzZUCL5，CYN1NZ- 
Ma5ltC-1bles and so forth, and could well imagine a theatre- 
feast 一 in which the stage and what takes place upon it， 
appropriately termed a _ pay， would of course be the chief 
aftfair， But if any of the visitors to this Bihnenfestspiel 
shall chance to preserve a remembrance thereof，to him 
there may likewise occur a name for that thing I now 
propose to offer my friends as an unnamed deed of art. 


VII. 


PROLOGUE TO A READING OF THE 


“GOTTERDAMMERUNG”BEFORE A 
SELECT AUDIENCE IN _ BERLIN. 


网 ESIROUS of your closer attention to a work 
which may have chiefy attracted your notice 
as a mnusical producb I believe I shall best 
attain that end by reading out a portion of 
the dramatic poem on which it is founded ; 
for I thereby hope to shew you not only the character in 
which I view that work myself but also that feature which 
compelled me to devise a Plan of reproduction quite foreign 
to the habits of our Opera-house and its public. 

People talk of innovations made by me in Opera: for 
my own part I am conscious of having，if not achieved， 
at jleast deliberately striven for this one advantage，the 
raising of the dramatic dialogue itself to the main sub- 
ject of musical treatment ; whereas in Opera proper the 
moments of 1yrical delay, and mostly violent arrest of the 
action, had hitherto been deemed the only ones of possible 
service to the musical composition， 

The longing to raise the Opera to the dignity of genuine 
Drama could never wake and wax in the musician，before 
great masters had enlarged the province of his art in that 
spirit which now has made our German music acknow- 
ledgedly victorious over all its rivals， Through the fullest 
application of this legacy of our great masters we have 
arrived at uniting Music so completely with the Drama's 
action, that this very marriage enables the action itself to 
gain that ideal freedom 一 i.e. release from all necessity of 


appealing to abstract refection 一 which our Sreat poets 
T 3o5 
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Sought on many a road, to fall at last a-pondering on the 
selfsame possibility of attaining it through Music. 

By incessantly revealing to us the inmost motives of the 
action，in their widest ramifcations，Music at like time 
makes it possible to display that action itself in drastic 
deftinition : as the characters no longer need to tell us of 
their impulses [or“grounds of action "一 Bezwueggyzzzae] in 
terms of the reflecting consciousness, their dialogue thereby 
gains that naive pointedness ( 书 raszszozt) which constitutes 
the very life of Drama.， Again，whilst Antique Tragedy 
had to confne its dramatic dialogue to separate sections 
strewn between the choruses delivered in the Orchestra 一 
those chants in which Music gave to the drama its higher 
meaning 一 in the Modern Orchestra，the 8reatest artistic 
achievement of our age, this archetypal element goes hand 
in hand with the action itself unsevered from the dialogue， 
and in a profounder sense may be said to embrace all the 
action's motives in its motherwomb. 

Thus, besides the restoration of its naifve pointedness, 让 
became possible to give the dialogue an extension covering 
the entire drama; and it is this that enables me to read to 
you to-day in guise of a bare dramatic poem a work that 
Oowes its origin to nothing bnut the feasibility of carrying 让 
out completely in music: for I believe I may submit it as 
a play in dialogue to the same judgment we are wont to 
invoke with a piece indited for the Spoken Play. 

The quality I thus have claimed for my work not only 
emboldens me to shew it you from this one side without 
alarm, but has also been my principal reason for the un- 
usual steps I am taking to place it before the German 
public in its entirety; in the one case as in the other I 
wish to commend it, not to an assemblage of opera-lovers， 
but to a gathering of truly educated persons earnestly 
concerned for an original cujltivation of the German Spirit. 


好 avreuth， 


攻 


Under this heading I have assembled all that to me seemed 
worth recording anent the plan for a performance of my stage- 
festival-Play “Der HRzzg Ce5 ipepumpgetz ”under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, 3 Plan at last nearing its realisation， 工 accordingly 
begin with the “Final report on the fate”of my work and its 
Plan, to impress once again on my readers attention the character 
in which TI wish my undertaking judged. 


及 ，WAGNER, 


工 


FINAL REPORT ON THE FATES AND 
CIRCUMSTANCES 


THAT ATIENDED THE EXECUTION OF THE STAGE-FESTI. 
VAL-PLAY “DLR RING DES NIBELUNGEN ”DOWN TO 
THE FOUNDING OF WAGNER-SOCIETIES.* 


| HE kindly reader will have recognised the 
hopeless mood in which I wrote the closing 
words of the preface to the publication of 
my Biihnenfestspiel，reprinted at the end of 
the sixth volume of my Collected Writings 
and Poems+ : as that mood had prompted me to launch 
my poem as a piece of literature，it also made me act 
at last with not much greater pity toward the finished 
portions of my mnusical composition. If I trinimed up an 
exXcerpt or two from my scores for a concert-performance， 
I might fatter myself with the same idea as suggested 
that publication，namely that it perhaps would be not 
impossible to attract by this means the notice I_ needed 
for my work and the tendence it followed， In fact, con- 
Sidering that the mnusic had been penned，as no othem 


CR 


”While it may be necessary to explain that execution ”(4xii1H2hprmwniB] 
here simply refers to the authors own bart of the work,， and not to its pubiic 
Performance, the word““6nal”mnust be taken in reference to the two earlier 
Pamphlets, written in 187L, from which Richard Wagner compiled the Present 
articie (1873)， The re-arrangement of their contents，part of which had been 
embodied in the““ 下 pilogue to the Nibelung's Ring ”(see Vol. III.) involved 
his making certain additions, omissions and verbal aiterations in the text。 To 
detail these changes，would simply confuse the reader without serving any 
conceivable purpose : the chief particulars，however，will be found in my 
notes on pages 256,， 26o and 274 of Vol. III. and page 318 of that in hand. 
I may add that both this and the following article are to be regarded as 
addressed,， in particular' to the early“'“ Wagner-Vereins.… 一 工 R. 

+ Volume III. of the present series. 一 TR。 
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with a single eye to a_ great dramatic whole，it was 
astonishing to see even these desultory fragments re- 
ceived by the public with the liveliest favour : an experi- 
ence which，given a_ little rightmindedness，should have 
effected a striking alteration in the current opinion that 
with my conception of this work I had fallen into a chaos 
of unintelligibleness and impossibility.。 Nevertheless the 
old story went on, that it was well to have nothing to do 
with me. 

These impressions so preyed on my mind at last, that 工 
felt driven to take something in hand which should lift me 
out of all the atmosphere of wishes, hopes, imaginings, and 
especially exertions，surrounding my opus magnum. 工 
drafted the“ Meistersinger von Niirnberg."” 一 TIhe musical 
composition of this new work had made bnut little headway， 
however when there came into my actual life the“Prince” 
I had asked of Fate in those closing words. 

No poetic diction, nor a whole poetic dictionary，could 
possibly convey the moving beauty of the event that 
entered my life through the summons of a_noble-minded 
改 ing， For indeed it was a 玫 ing who called to me in 
chaos: Fatpezr / Coztjplete zy mo1 :7 02 到 ! 

The remoter future 一 should my work be then still living 
一 Cannot be spared a knowledge of the circumstances 
which have hindered my work from becoming a full- 
fHedged deed，from that decisive meeting to the present 
day.， Now that I and my unusual artistic project had 
been placed in broad daylight, it really appeared as if all 
the ill-will that had lurked before in ambush was deter- 
mined to make an open attack in full force._ Indeed it 
seemed as though no single interest，of all those repre- 
Sented by our Press and our Society，was not stung to the 
quick by the composition and plan of production of my 
work. To stay the disgraceful direction taken by this 
feud in every circle of society，which recklessly assailed 
ajike protector and protected, I could but decide to strip 
the scheme of that majestic character which my patron 
had accorded it and turn it into a channel less 2rovocative 
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of universal wrath.* Indeed I even tried to divert public 
attention from the whole affair by spending a little hard- 
won rest on the completion of the score of my“Meister- 
singer”a work with which I should not appear to be 
quitting the customary groove of performances at the 
theatre. 

But, for all its favourable reception by the public，the 
experiences TI made with the fate of this very work,，on the 
one hand, on the other with the spirit of our German stage， 
determined me to hold unfinchingly aloof from any 
further dealings with the latter.， Owing to the peculiar 
nature of the German sense of art, whoever has had serious 
dealings with the German theatre in the hope of meeting 
some power of discrimination, some Support by an energetic 
expression of will, on the part of public taste, must have 
perceived at once that his efforts were totally fruitless and 
could only stir up strife against himself。 Thus nothing 
could persuade me to take a share in the attempts at 
performing single sections of my larger work，though 工 
myself had taken the first step thereto in my earlier 
bending to the storm. 工 am even ignorant of the exact 
way in which those attempts fell out since my friends 
fully recognised that I should be spared a report of the 
details. 十 

Through the sacriffce herein involved, however it became 
possible for me to obey the first command of my exalted 
benefactor : Coztpijete xp zoxzpl Arrived once more in 


”In rendering the latter half of this sentence I have been obliged to slightly 
Paraphrase it, to make its meaning clearer。 What our author alludes to, is 
obrviously the grandiose project entertained by Ludwig II. in 1865，of building 
a monumental theatre for the Rizzzg, to be connected by a bridge across the 
Isar with a new avenue extending to the royal palace in Munich. This plan 
fel through，as is commonly known，owing to the bitter jealousy of courtiers， 
Place-hunters, and the press.、 In fact it was not until 1871，after the epoch- 
making reconsolidation of Germany， that Richard Wagner's hopes of getting 
even & “provisional theatre ”built for his work，no matter in what German 
“nook,”revived at all, 一 TR， 

+ Deas ARpezrtpgoi 好 and Die papiire were produced in Munich on Sep, 22， 
1869, and June 26，1870o，respectively。 Through an oversight，in my note to 
Vol IV. p. 3o5 of these transilations the year of the first performance of Dax 
Ahetzo5oLdl is erroneously given as“1868." 一 TR。 
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that peaceful refuge whence I once had gazed upon the 
soundless world of Alps while mapping out that over- 
weening Plan, remote from every clamour I was at last to 
be permitted to bring its composition to an end.* 

Now the same faithful guardian who watched over the 
completion of my work, has also made it possible for me 
to tread in hope and confidence the path that shall lead 
to its performance in the mode first planned， For if a 
whole community (CesamMeMlpetzi) once set itself against the 
mandate of one master mind, with a work completed under 
shelter of this mighty one 工 now have found a fresh com- 
munity to whom, by its own will to commit the realise- 
ment of that _ scheme. 工 found it through az cpDpea/ 
Caaze5yed lo 1pe Jrzetak or My dzt commencing with the 
exposition of my plan as contained in that Preface to the 
Poem of my Biihnenfestspiel, and concluding with a state- 
ment of the character of my present enterprise and the 
benefits I believed it would offer to the Gernman Theatre 
in general, as quoted below. 


“In the republication of my older Plan I have already 
indicated that the special nature of my larger work makes 
it essential for me to secure it a completely correct per- 
formance，since experience has taught me that the most 
lamentable feature in the modern German Theatre is the 
criminal incorrectness of all its mode of reproduction，with 
perhaps the solitary exception of the very humblest class. 
The reason I have frequently explained elsewhere，and 
here will merely defhne it as residing in the zzozzpz7tCLTZy 
of what our theatres take in hand: for the fact of our 
stage-performances being simply imperfect, and often quite 
defacing imitations of a non-German theatric art, can least 
of all be cloaked from sight by our German authors them- 


”The orchestral sketch of Drze Colierd6mz7lera1tg Was compjeted on Feb, 9， 
1872，though the full score was not finished till Nov. 21，1874.， See HT. S. 
Chamberlain's 和 Archpard 到 agozzer ”Page 3I2. 一 工 R. 
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selves deriving both style and conception of their works 
for the stage from nowhere save abroad. Therefore who- 
ever knows no other Theatre than ours, must necessarily 
form a false idea of theatric art in general ; which leads 
the truly educated to despise that art, the larger public of 
less refecting theatre-goers to a decadence of taste whose 
reaction on the spirit of our stage is bound to drive it to 
yet deeper depravation. 

“Hence the sole hope of profiting our Theatre itself in 
course of time, to me appears to be this : not to commit to 
it in the first place works whose very originality demands 
the highest correctness if they are to make the right im- 
pression on the public, since this Theatre can only maim 
or utterly efface the tendence they embody， By with- 
drawing them entirely from its baleful infuence，on the 
contrary, Such works could be made to help our Theatre 
as well ; for upheld to it in full correctness and unspoilt 
purity，they now would constitute intelligible models of 
what it could not understand before. 

“The German Theatre can never be helped by a mere 
injunction of artistic maxims，for it has become a habit 
as it stands, and thus a power.， Its faults lie rooted in its 
whole organism,，which has settled to a vicious copy of the 
foreign, just like our French fashions in dress.。 As we can 
but rate ourselves too weak to shake it, and if we have at 
heart the unfolding of the German spirit's individuality on 
this incomparably infuential held of art, we must therefore 
take in eye an altogether novel institution, as remote as 
possible from the operation of that Theatre. The outlines 
of such an institution were suggested to me by my own sore 
need. As prefigured in that Preface, it would admirably 
match the national body politic now evolving in the re-arisen 
German Rezcp since its operative forces would continue to 
belong to the single parts of the whole， 4LLzsl 2 Spot 
oO1eyz MO Mo1e pajt te localtyed jpozzttl or jezzodic MeetliB co 
CezN1GUNN SS best ipeatyzical 1JOxrces 1Oz DJztactzce CN DJyE5E12L21EO12 
cja pHAez Cez11tCNt OU5VNCLSLYLE 殉 1etyz ct 012 EXEJCU5E 
ZI11pO55tCLe 172 01211UC1N COUZSE OF ZNety [COox75. 
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“For the bringing about of stage-performances of this 
stamp I rely in the first Place on the interest taken in my 
own dramatic works by the German public, since I assume 
that it would be granted in still larger measure to my 
longest work when the public heard that it was written in 
a style whose justice I could only prove by a performance 
of such correctness as nothing can ensure, at Present, save 
the execution of the Plan proposed And here it is not the 
Success of my work as such, but of the complete propriety 
of its stage-portrayal，on which I reckon to awake the 
desire for a periodic repetition of similar performances ; a 
Series to be gradually extended perchance to every class of 
dramatic products，and for which one would always have 
to choose such works as possessed a special claim to 
correctness of representation in virtue of their originality of 
conception and sterling German styjle. 

“As I have fully discussed in other Places the benefits 
that would spring from a fulflment of this fond presumPp- 
tion, from every point of view, I here will merely add my 
notion of the way in which the progressive scheme may be 
practically carried out. 

“In the hrst instance 工 must limit myself to an appeal 
to true friends of my art and art-tendences for their active 
assistance in the attainment of my immediate object， 
namely a performance of my grand Biihnenfestspiel accord- 
ing to my mind， I therefore hereby formally request them 
to simply send me in their names as approvers of my 
enterprise， If I am so fortunate as thus to win su 印 cient 
hope，these favourers of my undertaking shall then be 
notihed of the simple means of forming themseives into a 
Union (evezwz) of Promoters and attenders at the perform- 
ances to be prepared by me. Further, I should consider 
the project as stamped with a still more eminentiy national 
charactem if non-German friends of my art announced their 
adhesion to this voluntary alliance; for I may assume that 
the great _ attention paid by educated foreigners to the 
German art-spirit in this direction，and the hopes they 
cherish of its beneficial infuence on their own country too， 
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are mainly concerned with the Zaziyrzty and oztgzNCLttY of 
that spirit's _ evolution，and therefore with the very thing 
that So especially concerns ourselves in the best national 
Sense. 

“Should this first and voluntary enterprise be attended 
with a happy issue 一 an issue which I imagine would throw 
a 人 avourable light on my ulterior aim 一 measures would 
next have to be devised for consolidating the single 
transient undertaking into a really national-artistic insti- 
tution。 As I already have stated my views of the character 
and tendence proper to such an institution, and particularly 
the points which should distinguish it from any of our 
standing theatres, for the moment there only remains to 
say that it might best be fhgured as arising from a second 
union, that of all existing German theatres, or at least the 
well-endowed among them. If I have left this second 
union altogether out of count in my immediate Plan, it has 
been because of my rooted conviction that, with the Present 
tendence of these theatres and their managers, any appeal 
addressed to them by me would in the best event have led 
to the greatest misunderstandings, and consequently to a 
dire confusion. Only the correct impression，which I hope 
to see produced by a favourable outcome of my under- 
taking, could spread the needful light on this side too ; and 
in any case a good effect upon these theatres could be 
expected from that permanent institution only in the 
event of its having been called for and supported by 
themselves. 

“Togive it the right foundation, might then become an 
earnest object of some imperial authority nobly anxious 
for the nation's moral weal. For it is bositive that a 
nation's public morality may fitly be gauged by the 
character of its public art: but no art has so strong an 
infuence on a people's heart and fancy, as that which every 
day is set before it in the Theatre。 Though we may com- 
fort ourselves that the highly dubious action of the Theatre 
in Germany has not been caused by a decline in the nation's 
morals, and if we admit that it so far has led to nothing 
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worse than a perversion of public taste, yet it is certain that 
an improvement of taste, and necessarily thereby of man- 
ners [or “morals "一 .9ztiez], must be started and sustained 
with the utmost energy by the Theatre. To have moved 
the _ nation's leaders to weigh these thoughts，would in 
nowise be the smallest _ satisfaction I could reap from a 
happy result of my undertaking announced herewith.” 


IfI may take it that the foregoing leaves no doubt as to 
the light in which I view the undertaking for whose 
furtherance I appealed to the friends of my art，I now 
should like to defhne the character I ascribe to that“other 
COMNULUNZLYJ ”addressed above. 

For this purpose I must hirst be alljowed to quote from 
my account ofthe fate of my “Nibelungenring”"* an expres- 
sion by which I tried to explain my decision to turn back 
from Paris to Germany for all my future artistic Plans. 
There I said: “It was my very perception of the un- 
paralleled disorder and confusion of its 5zz1izce art-affairs, 
that sharpened my sight for the secxel lying deep beneath.” 
This“secret”I now had to seek beneath the covering of 
that sorry surface, to bring it into open daylight together 
with the secret living clear in my own breast， After 
desperate excursions which brought me into the strangest 
company，it has been to me a great，nay a redeeming 
Privilege, to find this sought-for outer Secret as the CemztUt71e 
Cs5sezce or 1ze Cexraait -0211 Amid troubles of every 
kind had I to gain my knowledge that the hideous aspect 
under which this spirit met the outward eye was merely 
its dishgurement ; that the very poorness，nay in many 
respects the absurdity of the fgure it presented，might 


”At the close of the sixth volume of these Coliected Writings and Poerms. 
一 R. WAGNER. 一 Vol iii. Page 271，of the present serics. 一 TR. 

+ The'…“its”refers to Germany，whilst the word “5fkentlich,”which TIhave 
Trendered as“surface ”in this and the foliowing sentence，literally means 
“open,， or Public. ”一 TR. 
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upon closer consideration be held as witness of its_ native 
truth (xzipjtUUplicpe 7zegetd) History teaches us the 
deeply earnest stake for which the German sacriftced his 
outward independence during more than twice a hundred 
years ; that for over two centuries he at once was recognised 
by other European nations as a“German ”for reason of 
the shyness of his outward bearing, the clumsiness, in fact 
the ridiculousness of his public actions 一 is less disgrace to 
him, considering the wretched circumstances in which his 
life dragged on, than if he had worn his livery with a grace 
and assurance that would have transformed him Past all 
recognition， somewhat as French Culture has transformed 
the Pole， From the very blunders he committed in public 
it was to be concluded that his genuine nature here never 
came into Play，for its disguise was Palpable at every 
instant， Not to lose heart in face of so doleful a deception， 
required a faith wellnigh as strong as that the Christian 
has to maintain in face of the deceptive semblance of the 
world itself This faith inspired a German statesman of 
our day with the stupendous courage to disclose to all the 
world in valiant deeds his secret of the nation's Political 
Power. The secret to whose disclosure I long to contri- 
bute, will consist in the proof that the now-feared German 
is henceforth also to be respected in his Public Art. 

Of a truth the faith in this secret's power， and in the 
Possibility of its disclosure，demanded scarcely smaller 
courage than that statesman's，who had only to take the 
measure of the force stored up in an organisation which 
had never ceased developing, to make that force his own ; 
whereas in the very sphere from which the most important 
infuence might be exerted on the public 一 because 让 t 
touches it the most effectively 一 the artist fnds the absolute 
epitome of all that harms the sense-of-art hedged in behind 
an organisation of almost equal strength with that the 
statesman found in the defensive forces of the land.* 

This“sphere”I _ believe I now have sufhciently indi- 


* 4Die mannliche Wehrkraft der Nation, ”ji.c. the “Zaxzazpehpz.” 下 or the 
second“ organisation ”see my footnote to the next paragraph but one. 一 TR. 
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cated : its perversion of the German spirit, not merely as 
regards 2esthetic feeling，judgment，and receptiveness of 
mind, but extending even to the moral sense of all con- 
cerned in maintaining such a perverse state when once 
established 一 this was the bitterest foe to vanquish.。 An 
art not truly understood by anyone concerned therewith， 
and therefore neither respected nor loved for its own sake， 
in its every contact with the nation's life must spread a 
miasm of unworthiness ; and the more general the infuence 
of that art, the wider the poison's range of infection.s 
Under that cloak whose folds descend to the very depths 
of our confederate o 负 cials's moral consciousness,+ where 
Was I to search for that“ secret ”answering to my own 
It seems impossible to get the statesman to cast his glance 
this way， We should soon discover how absurd and 
frivolous the whole affair appears, if we asked one of our 
Parliaments to take it into discussion,， That everything 
here [ie. in Press and Theatre] is as disreputable as was 
our German Policy itself before its great arousal，can 
scarcely be perceptible to those who“want to take their 
sup in peace”after their exertions with the business of the 
State.。 We are only sorry that the gentlemen are given 
such bad and un-nutritious cooking; but if for once we 


* In the pamphlet from which this portion was taken (Bericht an den 
deutschen Wagner-Verein iiber die Umstande eli.,” dated Lucerne Dec. 7?， 
I187I) here folijowed :和 “IJt was in Paris that the treacherous conduct toward 
me of an “artist ”compatriot 【Meyerbeer] roused universal indignation，even 
among the section of the French publlic most hostile to me and prompted one 
of my friends to ask in despair if that marvellous Arnold Ruge was not right 
in declaring point-blank that the German was contemptible. 一 TR. 

二 Unter der bis in die Tiefen des sittjichen Bewusstseins dringenden 
Gewandung unserer giltigen und machtvoll organisirten Ofentlichkeit "一 
literally, “under that garment，reaching to the very depths of the moral con- 
sciousness，of our authorised and mightily organised Publicity.” This most 
tantalising clause appears to refer to the alliance between the standing theatres 
and the jew-jed Press，as self-styled representative of “the public,”for a 
similar reference to a “和 1y-organised opposition ” occurs in the article on 
Judaism in Music (the 1869 appPendix 一 see Vol. III. PP. 1o8 and I14)，where 
mention is also made of Wagners Paris experiences of 1I859-61， From the 
frst words of the Preceding Paragraph it is obvious that tbe allusion here was 
Purposely veiled by the author. 一 工 R. 
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cater for them with trouble and self-sacrifice，we can't 
Prevent their swallowing the vilest stew to-morrow with no 
less gusto than the choicest food to-day ; which justly 
annoys us again, and makes us leave their kitchen to the 
scullions. 一 

In search for the ideal side of German nature, Ineces- 
sarily mnust turn to the community of executant artists， 
before the so-called Public。 Here I began with the musician 
proper [ie. the bandsman]，and won encouragement from 
his ready apprehension of the right, so soon as duly shewn 
him. Next to him, though far more encased in bad habits， 
I found the mnusical mime ; who, with any real talent，at 
once perceives and gladly treads his art's true Sphere，if 
but the right example is held up before him. 

Arguing from these two hopeful symptoms，I then 
inferred that an excellent performance by the artists could 
scarcely lack intelligent acceptance; and thus my further 
task was to awake the presentiment of such a higher 
satisfaction in all whose help Ineeded to promote my 
Scheme， If alike by setting the example of good per- 
formances，as by supplying the key to artistic problems 
first clearly worked out by myself I shall have roused the 
active _ attention of a su 全 cient number of the German 
public to _ enable me to reach my goal 一 in zat 工 must 
recognise the“new community ”JI had to find 'Twould 
be the core beneath the husk, which I believed in from the 
first: belonging to no Special section of society, but permeat- 
ing its every class, in my eyes it would represent the latent 
receptivity of German Feeling become responsive to original 
expression of the German Spirit on that domain which 
hitherto had been abandoned to the most un-German 
abuses， 


II. 


THE FESTIVAL-PLAYHOUSE AT 
BAYREUTH 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE LAYING OF ITS 
FOUNDATION-STONE. 


To Baroness Marie von Schleinitz.* 


Honoured Madam， 

In drafting the following report for the patrons and 
well-wishers of my undertaking II singled out one name 
alone from those of all my aiders : it was his whom an 
early death Snatched from us; my living helpers I denoted 
by nothing but the characteristics of their contribution to 
the work itself If to you [1 dedicate to-day a statement 
of affairs to none known better than to you yourself 让 
again is with the wish to breathe aloud the name of one 
to whose untiring zeal and energy my undertaking owes 
wellnigh exclusively its furtherance; a name pronounced 
by all my arts true friends with that sincere esteem in 
which forever I remain 

Your grateful servant 
了 RICHARD WAGNER， 
Bayreuth，I. May，I873. 


*”Now Countess von Wolkenstein.Trostburg. 一 The article was also pub- 
lished separately by Fritzsch of Leipzig in 1873. 一 TR.。 


friends of my art, to join me in the under- 
taking 工 had Planned, I was addressing in 
the strictest sense a question to an unknown 
quantity，with whose constitution 工 was 
first to gain aquaintance from its answWer. 

Only to a handful of more intimate friends did I express 
my views as to the precise mode in which a solid form 
might be given to the interest I asked for. The youngest 
of these friends, the exceptionally talented and energetic 
Ka 7axyt2p，embraced the matter as a task peculiarly 
falling to himself : together with a lady of distinguished 
rank and earnestly inclined towards my art, he sketched 
the plan of obtaining for my enterprise a su 鱼 cient number 
of patrons to subscribe the sum we estimated as the mini- 
mum required for building a provisional theatre, equipping 
a frst-class stage with faultless scenery, and compensating 
the artists who were to be specially selected and assembled 
for our performances; a sum amounting to three hundred 
thousand thalers, to be collected in patronate-subscriptions 
of three hundred thalers each [上 445,0oo, and 上 45] Hardly 
had he begun to set his scheme in motion, than a sudden 
death removed him from us in his thirtieth year. My last 
word to him was committed to his gravestone : the present 
seems a not unworthy Place to repeat it. 


bztapp oj 玖 Cj 7atz5t5- 


“Reif sein zum Sterben， 
“des Lebens zogernd spriessende Fruchtb 
“friih reif sie erwerben 
“in Lenzes jaih erblihender Flucht， 
“war es Dein Loos, war es Dein Wagen, 一 
X 3ar 
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“wir miissen Dein Loos wie Dein Wagen beklagen.， 一 * 


Deeply awed, to me the question erst addressed to a 
“community”had now become a question to Fate. 

The little band of friends, so seriously lessened, worked 
on undaunted in the spirit of the friend deceased : a man 
of sovereign power was won as Patron，and unexpected 
readiness displayed itself among less powerful，ay，even 
among the powerless, to raise for me a new and vital power 
through association. At LIaxzzzpez1t，wWith the support of 
comrades just as earnestly disposed, a pre-eminently active 
friend of my art and tendences 一 a gentleman till then un- 
known to me in person + 一 called into life a union for the 
furtherance of my published project ; a union which boldly 
took the name of“Richard Wagner Verein”and bore 让 
in dehance of all scoffers， Its example soon was copied : 
under the saime title a _ second Verein arose in Jazezzpi and 
similar societies were quickly formed in an ever-increasing 
number of German cities。 Nay, from across the German 
frontiers，from Pesth and Brussels，Londonj and at last 
New York, unions of like name and tendence conveyed to 
me their promises and greetings. 

It then appeared high time for me to make the needful 
Preparations for carrying out my enterprise。 Already in 
the spring of 187I I had chosen Zayzex 雄 for my goal, after 
a_ quiet visit of inspection : all idea of using the famous 
opera-house of the Margraves Iabandoned as soon as 工 
had seen its interior ; but the character and situation of 
the kindly city were all that I had wished for， So I re- 
peated my visit in the winterly late-autumn of that year ; 
this time to open direct negotiations with the Bayreuth 
town-authorities themselves. II have no need to here re- 

”Tausig died July 17，1871. 一 The epitaph may be roughly rendered :一 

“和 Ripe for Death's harvest， 
harvest of Life's jast lingering fruit $ 
ripe all too early， 
culled in the fower-fleet Springtime of youth : 
this thy endeavour, this was thy lot 一 


thy lot, thy endeavour，we cherish and mourn.” 一 工 R。 
二 王 mil Heckel. 一 TR, + Due to the exertions of 上 qd. Dannreuther. 一 TR。 
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iterate the earnest thanks I owe those true and honoured 
men ; in excess 0f every expectation, their courteous hos- 
Pitality now gave my daring enterprise the friendly soil 
whereon to thrive in common with my 1livelong home. 
An unrivalledly beautiful and extensive freehold, hard by 
the town itself was bestowed upon me for erection of the 
theatre I had in mind. Having arranged the structural 
scheme with a man of eminent experience and proved in- 
ventiveness in the internal disposition of theatres*# I agreed 
with him to commit to an equally practised architect +f the 
Preparation of the further plans and execution of the pro- 
visional building. And thus, despite the many di 印 culties 
occasioned by the unusual nature of our task, we were able 
to announce to our friends andq patrons the 22nd of May 
in the year 1872}+ as the date for laying the foundation- 
stone. 

For this event I conceived the notion of giving my 
Supporters an artistic reward for their trouble of meeting 
at Bayreuth, in the shape of as perfect a perforinance as 
possible of Zeewovetsy great Ninth Symphony.。 The 
simple invitation which I addressed to our best orchestras， 
choirs and famous soloists, su 全 ced to procure me a body 
of such admirable executants as Scarcely ever can have 
been assembled for a similar Purpose， 

This hrst success was of most encouraging augury for 
the future Prospering of the grand theatrical performances 
themselves， It set all concerned in so excellent a tempem 
that even the drenching storm which maimed the rites 
of laying the foundation-stone was unable to damp our 
spirits， In the capsule to be buried in that stone we 
Placed a message from the illustrious defender of my best 
endeavours，together with various records and a verse 
indited by myself : 

* WwWilhelim Neumann，of Berlin ; perhaps, however, the reference is to Karl 
Brand of Darmstadt，the expert stage-machinist who had so much to do with 
the building of a theatre in which the stage was the main consideration. 一 


工 R. 
+ Brickwald,of Leipzig. 一 TR. 了 R， Wagners birthday. 一 TR. 
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“Hier schliess' ich ein Geheimniss ein， 
da ruh' es viele hundert Jahr : 
so lange es verwahrt der Stein， 
macht es der Welt sich offenbar.”* 


To the assembly itself I addressed the following speech. 


“My Friends and valued Helpers! 

“Through you I to-day am Placed in a position surely 
never Ooccupied before by any artist， You believe in my 
promise to found for the Germans a Theatre of their own， 
and give me the means to set before you a plain delinea- 
tion of that Theatre. For this is to serve, in the frst place， 
the Provisional building whose foundation-stone we lay 
to-day. When we see each other on this spot once more， 
that_ building shall greet you，that building in whose 
characteristics you will read at once the history of the 
idea which it embodies. You will hnd an outer shell 
constructed of the very simplest material，which at best 
will remind you of those wooden structures which are 
knocked together in German towns for gatherings of 
singers and the like，and pulled down again as soon as 
the festival is_ over. How much of this building is 
reckoned for endurance，shall become clearer to you 
when you step inside， Here too you will fnd the very 
humblest material，a _ total absence of embellishment ; 
perchance you will be surprised to _ even miss the cheap 
adornments with which those wonted festal halls were 
made attractive to the eye In the proportions and 
arrangement of the room and its seats, however you will 
find expressed a thought which, once you have grasped it， 


三 全 secret here I deep have laip， 
for centuries there may it rest : 
while e'er the stone shall this contajn， 
its meaning may the world attest ! 一 TR. 

This address，originally intended for the ceremony itself， was actually 
delivered to the great gathering in the old opera-house at Bayreuth after the 
return of the little party that haqd braved the elements to assist in laying the 
stone。 The performance of the Ninth Symphony was given later in the 
day. 一 TR. 
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will Place you in a new relation to the Play you are abonut 
to witness, a relation quite distinct from that in which you 
had always been involved when visiting our theatres. 
Should this first impression have proved correct，the 
mysterious entry of the music will next prepare you 
for the unveiling and distinct portrayal of scenic Pictures 
that seem to rise from out an ideal world of dreams， 
and which are meant to set before you the whole reality 
of a noble arts most Skilled illusion. Here at last you 
are to have no more provisional hints and outlines; So 
far as lies within the power of the artists of the present， 
the most perfect scenery and miming shall be offered 
you. 一 

“TIhus my blan ; which bases what I just have called 
the enduring portion of our edifce on the utmost possible 
achievement of a_ sublime illusion. Must I trust myself 
to lead this artistic exploit to complete success, Itake my 
courage Solely from a hope engendered by despair itself 
I trust in the German Spirit，and hope for its manifest- 
ment in those very regions of our life in which, as in our 
public art it has 1languished in the sorriest travesty. 
Above all I trust in the spirit of German Music，for I 
know how glad and bright it burns in our musicians So 
soon as eer a German master wakens it within them ; 
and LI trust in our dramatic mimes and singers, for I have 
learnt that they could be as if transfigured to new life 
when once a_ German master led them back from idly 
Playing at a harmful Pastime, to true observance of their 
lofty calling，I trust in our artists，and aloud LI dare to 
say it on a day which, at my simple friendly bidding,，has 
gathered round me So select a host of them from points so 
distant in our fatherland : when, self-forgetful for very joy 
in the artwork，they Presently shall sound their festal 
greeting to you with our great Beethoven's wonder-sym- 
phony, we all may surely tell ourselves that the work we 
mean to found to-day will also be no cheating mirage， 
though we artists can only vouch for the sincerity of the 
idea it is to realise. 
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“But to whom shall I turn, to ensure the ideal work its 
solid lastingness, the stage its monumental shrine ? 

“Of late our undertaking has often been styled the 
erection of a “National theatre at Bayreuth.” I have no 
authority to accept that title.。 Where is the“nation，to 
erect itself this theatre? When the French National 
Assembly was dealing with the State-subvention of the 
great Parisian theatres a_ little while ago，each speaker 
warmly advocated the continuance，nay，the increase of 
their subsidies, since the maintenance of these theatres was 
a debt not merely due to France，bnut to 下 urope which had 
accustomed itself to receiving from them its laws of intel- 
lectual culture. Can we imagine the embarrassment，the 
perplexity into which a _ German parliament would fall， 
had it to handle a similar question p The debates perhaps 
would terminate in the comforting conclusion that Our 
theatres required no _ national support at all，since the 
French National Assembjly had already provided for zezr 
needs too， In the best event our theatre would be treated 
as the German 及 eich was treated in our various Landtags 
but a few years back : namely, as a Pure chimera. 

“Though a vision of the true German Theatre has built 
itself before my mental eye, 工 have had to promptly recog- 
nise that 革 should be abandoned from both within and 
without，were TI to step before the nation with that scheme. 
Yet I may be told that，though one man might not be 
believed, the word of many would perhaps fhind credence : 
that one really might succeed in foating a gigantic limited 
company, to commission an architect to rear a Sumptuous 
fabric somewhere or other which one then might dub a 
German National Theatre” in full conftdence that a 
German -national theatric art would spring up in it of 
itself。 All the world now pins its faith to a continual,， and 
in our latter days an extremely rapid “progress”without 
any clear idea of what we are advancing towards，or the 
kind of step we are marching ; but those who brought a 
really new thing to the world have never been asked what 
relation they bore to this“progressive ”surrounding, that 
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met them with naught but obstacles and opposition.。 On 
a_ holiday 1like this we will not recall the undisguised 
cormplaints，the deep despair of our very greatest minds， 
whose labours shewed the only veritable progress;j but 
Perhaps you will allow the man you honour to-day with so 
unusual a distinction，to express his heartfelt joy that the 
thought of a single _ individual has been understood and 
embraced in his lifetime by so large a number of friends 
as your gathering here and now attests. 

“II had only you，the friends of my peculiar art，my 
deeds and 1labours，for sympathisers with my projects : 
only asking your assistance for my work,， could I approach 
you， To be able to set that work intact and pure before 
those who have shewn their serious liking for my art in 
spite of all adulteration and defacement 一 this was Imy 
wish ; to you II could impart it sans presumption.、 And 
solely in this almost personal relation to you my friends 
and helpers, can L see the Present ground on which to lay 
the stone to bear the whole ambitious ediftice of our noblest 
German hopes， Though it be but a provisional one in 
that it will resemble all the German's outward Form for 
centuries， 'Tis the essence of the German spirit, to build 
from within : the eternal God lives in him，of a _ truth， 
before he builds a temple to His glory， And that temple 
will proclaim the inner spirit to the outer eye in measure 
as that spirit has matured its amplest individuality， So I 
will call this stone the talisman whose power shall unseal 
to you the hidden secrets of that spirit， Let it now bnut 
bear the scaffolding whose help we need for that Illusion 
which shall clear for you life's truest mirromr and already 让 
is frmly，truly laid to bear the prouder ediftce whene'er 
the German Folk desires, in its own honour，to enter its 
possession with you,， So be it consecrated by your love， 
your benisons，the gratitude I_ bear you, all of you who 
have sped，enheartened，given to and helped me! 一 Be it 
consecrated by the spirit that inspired you to hear my call ; 
that flled you with the courage, taunts unheeding, to trust 
me wholly ; that found in me a voice to call you, because 
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it dared to hope to recognise itself within your hearts : 
the German Spirit, that shouts to you across the centuries 
its ever young Good-morrow." 一 


I scarcely need relate the course of that fair feast whose 
tenour TI believe the speech above su 全 ciently expresses， 
With it was begun a deed that can endure the scoffs and 
calumnies of all to whom its underlying thought mnust 
forever stay incomprehensible,， as is only to be expected 
of those who hang about life's market-place to glean the 
fodder for an ephemeral art or literary existence， How- 
ever hard our undertaking prove, my friends and I 工 will 
therein merely recognise the selfsame hardships that have 
WwWeighed for years, for centuries, upon all healthy evolution 
of a culture truly native to the German. Whoever has 
followed with sympathy my demonstrations of those hard- 
ships, as viewed from my particular standpoint，will not 
require me to explain them once again.。 My hopes in this 
regard，however，I here will finally denote by one sole 
name, that“Bayreuth ”which has already become a byword 
for something unknown or misinterpreted, by the one side， 
and awaited with fond expectance by the other. 

For what our not always very brilliant wags had formerly 
made merry over with the seriseljess term，a“Zukunfts- 
musik，”has now exchanged its cloudy shape for the solid 
masonry of “ Bayreuth.” The cloud has found a resting- 
Place，whereon to take material form. The“theatre of 
the future”is no longer the“preposterous idea”I tried 
to force on our standing Court and City theatres for sake， 
we will say，of becoming General-Musikdirektor or even 
General-Intendant ;* but (Perhaps because I nowhere saw 
a chance of getting appointed?) I now appear to wish to 
graft my notion on a definite locale，which therefore mnust 
be reckoned with， This is the jittle，out of the way， 
forgotten Bayreuth.， It thus must be allowed, in any case， 


”As the music-historian in Brockhaus”Konversationslexikon has recently 
insinuated, 一 、WAGNER。 
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that II had no desire to frame my undertaking with the 
glitter of a crowded capital 一 which would not have come 
SO hard to me as some profess to fancy.* But whether 
those wits direct their jests at the place's smallness, or the 
extravagance of the idea it stands for，they cannot do 
away with its localisation of what was but a thought before， 
and T accept the sneer with greater satisfaction than was 
possible to me with that idiotic“ Zukunftsmusik.” If my 
friends were able to adopt the latter designation of their 
tendences with the same pride as the valiant Netherlanders 
once Wore their nickname“ Gueux ”[beggars], I willingly 
adopt“ 了 Bayreuth”as a title of good omen, a collective 
term for all the jlife that gathers now from widest circles 
round the realising of the artwork I had planned., 一 

Who, buffeted from Place to Place，attains the spot he 
chooses for his final rest examines all its signs for happy 
augury， If my 友 cazas .9acpr in the“Meistersinger”lauds 
Nuremberg as lying in the heart of Germany，with still 
more right I now could claim that kindly lot for Bayreuth. 
Hither once stretched the vast Hercynian wild, in which 
the Romans ne'er set foot ; to this day its memory lingers 
with us in the appellation “Frankenwald,” that wood 
whose gradual uprooting we may trace in countless names 
of Places shewing “Rod”or “Reut” Of the name 
“Bayreuth ” itself there are two different explanations. 
Here the Bavarians (eyexxzz) are said to have cleared the 
forest and made a habitation， their Herzogs having once 
upon a_ time received the land from the King of the 
Franks : this theory fatters a_ certain sense of historical 
justice, restoring the land，after many a change of rulers， 
to those to whom it owed a portion of its earliest culture. 
Another，a_ more sceptical explanation declares that we 
here have simply the name of an ancient castle, situated 
“near the clearing ”(“ pez7N2 Ret 友 ”)，JIn either case we 


?In his“ ARzcpaxrd Jasyrter”RMIr HS. Chamberlain tells us that a society 
in Berlin offered the master “a million”(《5So,ooo) in 1873，if he would 
transfer his project to that city，and that a similar offer reached him from 
Chicago. 一 TR， 
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keep the“Reuth”the Place reclaimed from waste and 
made productive ; reminding us of the “Riitli”of old 
Switzerland * 一 to gain an ever fairer，nobler meaning 
from the name. The land became the Franconian Mark 
[border-land] of the German Reich against the fanatical 
Czechs，whose more peaceable Slavonic brethren had al- 
ready settled in it and so enhanced its culture that many 
local names still bear alike the Slavic and the German 
stamp j here first were Slavs transformed to Germans， 
without a sacriftce of idiosyncrasy，and amicably shared 
the fortunes of a common country. Good witness of the 
German spirits qualities! After a long dominion over 
this Mark the Burggraves of Nuremberg took their road 
to the Mark of Brandenburg，to found in time the royal 
throne of Prussia, and hinally the German 下 mpire，Though 
the Romans had never pushed so far，yet Bayreuth was 
not left without Romanic culture. In the Church i 让 t 
stoutly threw aside the yoke of Rome;i but the old city， 
burnt so oft to ashes，assumed the garment of French 
taste at bidding of parade-struck princes : an Italian built 
its &reat opera-house, one of the most fantastic monuments 
of the roccoco style， Here fourished Ballet，Opera and 
Comgkdie. Yet the Burgomaster of Bayreuth“affected "一 
as the high dame herself expressed it 一 to address his wel- 
come to the sister of Frederick the Great in honest CezzzC7z. 

From these few traits who might not paint a picture of 
the German character and history，a _ Picture which en- 
larged would mirror back the German realm itself? 人 
rugged soil ; tilled by the most diverse of tribal settlers ; 
with local names often scarce intelligible ; and distinctly 
recognisable through nothing, at the last, but its victorious 
loyalty to the Cerzztai azpxa5ge. The Roman Church 
imposed on it her Latin，Galjlic Culture her French : the 
Scholar and the gentleman used none but foreign lingo， 
yet that bumpkin of a burgomaster still “affected ” to 
speak his Deutsch.， And “Deutsch ”it after all remained . 
卫 h! and looking closer at that scene between the Bay- 


”Where Tell and his companions met to found Swiss freedom. 一 TR. 
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reuth burgomaster and the Prussian Princess, we see that 
not only was German spoken here, but one even affected 
a“purifed ”German ; which must have much annoyed 
the lofty dame, as in her meeting with the 五 mpress of 
Austria the two ladies had been unable to understand one 
another in German, through the opposing rankness of the 
only patois known to_ each. Thus we here find German 
culLiaxze too: plainly the educated burgesses of Bayreuth 
took an active interest in the re-awakening of German 
Literature，enabling them to follow the unparalleled upP- 
soaring of the German Spirit，the feats of Winckelmanm， 
Lessing，Goethe, and fnally Schiljer ; so that at last the 
town itself produced a far-famed contribution to the 
culture of that spirit，in the works of its _ native Friedrich 
Richter 一 Self-styled “Jean Paul”in mirthful irony 一 
whilst the folly of high quarters，disowning home for 
foreign dictates and French infuences，fell victim to a 
ghastly impotence. 

To whom must not the strangest thoughts have focked， 
when he took his seat on that 22nd of May I872 in the 
selfsame place once filled by the Margrave's court and 
guests，8great Frederick himself at their head; from the 
selfsame stage that once had offered these a ballet，an 
Italian opera or French comgkdie，to hear the forces of 
that marvellous Ninth Symphony unchained by German 
bandsmen gathered to the feast from every district of the 
Fatherland? When at last from those tribunes where 
gold-laced trumpeters had blown the banal fanfare，for 
reception of their mightinesses by a fawning household， 
impassioned German singers cried to the assembly now : 


“五 mbrace，ye millions 性 一 before whom did there not 
Hoat a living vision of the sounding triumph of the German 
Spirit ? 


This meaning was it granted me to attach to our in- 
augural feast without dissent ; and to all who kept it with 
us _ the _ name Bayreuth has come to mean a precious 
memory, a stirring thought,，a pregnant motto. 

In sooth it needed such a motto, to hoid out in daily 
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war against the undermining of the_ German nation by a 
deeply alien spirit. 

The question“ Whatis German ?”has long and earnestly 
engaged _ me， Forever it would shape itself anew: did 
LI deem it answerable for certain in the one form，straight- 
way it stood before me in another till I_ often gave it up 
in utter doubt.， A patriot driven to _ undisguised despair， 
the wonderful Arnold Ruge，at 1last pronounced the 
German “despicable.” Who once has heard that awful 
word，cannot prevent it coming back to him in moments 
of revulsion, and it perhaps may then be likened to those 
Potent drugs which doctors use to fght a deadly malady : 
for it speedily brings home to us that we ourselves are 
“the German,”the _ German who recoils in horror from his 
Own degenerate image ; he Perceives that only to himself 
is this _ degeneration visible as such 一 and what else could 
have made that knowledge possible, save the indomitable 
consciousness of his own true nature ” No trick can now 
deceive him any more; no longer can he dupe himself 
with pleasant words, cajole himself with semblances ; over 
him they have lost all power， In no accepted phase of 
life，no _ current form，can he recognise Germanity，bnut 
where it often positively sins against that form。 芋 ven his 
language，that one halljowed birthright of his race，iabori- 
ously preserved and handed new to him by greatest Spirits， 
he sees insensately abandoned to the openest abuse : he 
sees how almost every Preparation is on foot to verify the 
boastful saying of the President of the North American 
States，that soon but oxze tongue will be spoken over ali 
the earth 一 which, taken literally, can only mean a univer- 
sal-jargon blent of all ingredients，whereto the modern 
German may at any rate fatter himsejf on having already 
furnished a right handsome contribution. 

Whoso had shared with me these painful thoughts， 
must alike have felt the power of the promise,“ 匡 mbrace， 
ye millions! ”upon that day in the strange roccoco opera- 
house at Bayreuth, and perchance divined that the saying 
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of General Grant might fulfhl itself in another way than 
loomed before the esteemed American. 

It surely also dawned on everyone that the redeeming 
German word，in the sense of the great master of tones， 
required another dwelling-place than that Franco-Italian 
Opera-house, to _ become a concrete Plastic deed (7Zat aes 
Jat 52C2 5EzCp1NEMNaEN Btzlatr)， And hence we laid upon that 
day the foundation of a building with whose peculiarities 
I now will try to familiarise the reader，foreshadowing by 
their very character the exzamtpje of what Ilong have 
yearned for as a _ meet and fitting habitation for the 
German Spirit. 


To explain the Plan of the festival-theatre now in course 
of erection at Bayreuth I_ believe 工 cannot do better than 
to _ begin with the need 工 felt the frst，that of rendering 
invisible the _ mechanical source of its mnusic, to wit the 
orchestra ; for this one requirement led step by step to a 
total transformation of the auditorium of our neo-Euro- 
pean Theatre. 

The reader of my Previous essays already knows my 
views about the concealment of the orchestra，and，even 
should he not have felt as much before，I hope that a 
Subsequent visit to the Opera will have convinced him of 
my rightness in condemning the constant visibility of the 
mechanism for tone-production as an aggressive nuisance. 
In my article on Beethoven I explained how fne per- 
formances of ideal works of music may make this evil 
imperceptible at last, through our eyesight being neutral- 
ised，as it were，by the rapt subversion of the whole 
sensorium.。 With a dramatic representation, on the con- 
trary，it is a matter of focussing the eye itself upon a 
Picture ; and that can only be done by leading it away 
from any sight of bodies lying in between，such as the 
technical apparatus for projecting the Picture. 

Without being actually covered in，the orchestra was 
therefore to be sunk so deep that the spectator would look 
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right over it，immediately upon the stage ; this at once 
supPplied the principle that the seats for the audience mnust 
be ranged in gradually ascending rows，their ultimate 
height to be governed solely by the possibility of a 
distinct view of the scenic picture. Our whole system of 
tiers of boxes was accordingly excluded ; beginning at the 
walls beside the stage itself their very height would have 
made it impossible to Prevent their occupants looking 
straight down into the orchestra. Thus the arrangement 
of our rows of seats acquired the character obtaining in 
the antique Amphitheatre : yet the latters actual form， 
with arms stretched out on either side beyond the full 
half-circle，could not be seriously thought of ; for the 
object to be Plainly set in sight was no longer the Chorus 
in the Orchestra，surrounded for the greater part by that 
ellipse, but the“scene ”itself ; and that“ scene”displayed 
to the Greek spectator in the merest low relieft was to be 
used by us in all its depth. 

Hence we were strictly bound by the laws of pezsjpectzze， 
according to which the rows of seats might widen as they 
mounted higher but must always keep their front towards 
the stage.， From the latter forward the ZzoscexzzUMNt，the 
actual framing of the scenic picture，thus necessarily be- 
came the starting-point of all further arrangements. My 
demand that the orchestra should be made invisible had 
at once inspired the genius of the famous architect * whom 
I was first privileged to consult in the matter with a 
scherne for the empty space between the Proscenium and 
the front row of seats : this space 一 which we called the 
“mystic gul6”because it had to part reality from ideality 
一 the master framed in a second, a wider proscenium， from 
whose relation to the narrower Proscenium Proper he 
anticipated the singular illusion of an apparent throwing- 
back of the scene itself making the spectator imagine 让 
quite far away though he still beholds it in all the clear- 
ness of its actual Proximity ; while this in turn gives rise 


”Gottfried Semper. 一 TR， 
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to the illusion that the Persons figuring upon the stage 
are of larger, superhuman stature， 

The success of this arrangement would alone su 印 ce to 
give an idea of the spectators completely changed re- 
lation to the scenic Picture. His seat once taken，he 
finds himself in an actual “theatron”jie. a room made 
ready for no other purpose than his looking in, and that 
for looking straight in front of him. Between him and the 
Picture to be looked at there is_ nothing Plainly visible， 
merely a_ hoating atmosphere of distance，resulting from 
the architectural adjustment of the two proscenia ; whereby 
the scene is removed as it were to the unapproachable 
world of dreams,， while the spectral music sounding from 
the“ mystic gulf8”like vapours rising from the holy womb 
of Gaia beneath the Pythia's tripod, inspires him with that 
clairvoyance in which the scenic picture melts into the 
truest ef 儿 gy of life itself 二 

A diffculty arose in respect of the side-walls of the 
auditorium : unbroken by any tiers of boxes, they presented 
a fat expanse, to be brought into no plausible agreement 
with the rows of seats. The famous architect at first en- 
trusted with the task of building the theatre in monumental 
fashion had all the resources of his art to draw upon, and 
made so admirable a use of the noblest renaissance orna- 
ment that the bare surface was transformed into a perpetual 


”As to the scandalous thrusting-forward of this Picture, so that the SPectator 
can almost touch it，I recently expressed myself in my Clazree at 太 ec Cermia1 
ojeralic 5tage of lo-day ; Thave only to add that, to my sincere relief，I found 
that this evil had already been felt by a builder of theatres 一 though，to my 
knowledge，by this one alone 一 namely the architect of the Playhouse at 47axzjz- 
pezmz.。 So far as possible in the Present Theatre，he had isolated the scenic 
Picture by aboilishing the Proscenium-boxes and jeaving in fact an empty 
recess at either side，behind a second Proscenium. But unfortunately the 
orchestra occupying this space was unconceaied, and the towering boxes still 
jutted hard on the proscenium ; whereby the good effect was lost，nothing 
remaining but the excellence of the builders idea. Governed by an equalljy 
Proper feeling，the artistic Inteodant of the Zexsax Court-theatre kept the 
Proscenium mostly in half-light，to throw the picture back as by a rim of 
shadow ; which had the additional advantage that，fhnding themselves but 
poorly lighted in the extreme foreground, the Performers Preferred to stay in 
the vivid relief of the middle distance. 一 了.MVAGNER。 
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feast for the eye. For our provisional theatre at Bayreuth 
we had to renounce all idea of a like adornment, which has 
no meaning unless the material itself be precious, and were 
once more faced with the question how to treat these walls 
that stood at variance with the actual space for holding the 
audience， A glance at the first of the plans contained in 
the appendix* shews an oblong narrowing towards the 
stage，as the space to be employed for the spectators， 
bounded by two unsightly wedges that widen as they 
approach the proscenium. While the side-walls Hanking 
these wedges were obliged to be rectangular on account of 
the structural requirements of the building, and although 
the space thus left on either hand could conveniently be 
utilised for stairways 8giving access to the seats, the visual 
effect of the whole would have been ruined by those two 
empty corners， Now, to mask the blanks immediately in 
front of our double proscenium, the ingenuity of my pre- 
sent adviser had already hit on the plan of throwing out a 
third and still broader proscenium. Seized with the ex- 
cellence of this thought，we soon went further in the same 
direction, and found that, to do full justice to the idea of 
an auditorium narrowing in true Perspective toward the 
stage，we must extend the process to the whole interior， 
adding proscenium after proscenium until they reached 
their climax in the crowning gallery, and thus enclosing 
the entire audience in the vista, no matter where it took 
its place. For this we devised a system of columns, an- 
Swering to the frst proscenium and broadening with the 
blocks of seats they bounded ; at once they cheated us of 
the square walls behind them，and admirably hid the in- 
tervening doors and steps. With that we had settled all 
our internal arrangements, as outlined in the accompanying 
Plans. 一 

As we were building a merely Zrovzszoztal theatre，and 


* These architectural plans and elevations，six in number，I have omitted 
as now unnecessary ; the theatre itself has So often been sketched and photo- 
graphed since our author published his ninth volume of the Cey， .cpr. (I873) 
that, even to the few who have never visited it, there can scarcely be a building 
in the world whose aspect and construction are so familiar. 一 下 R.。 
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therefore had only to keep in view its zzpmper ftness for its 
end, we might congratulate ourselves on being relieved, for 
the Present，of the task of furnishing our edifice with a 
beanutiful exterior in architectural harmony with the inner 
idea. Had we even been supplied with nobler material 
than our estimates allowed of we should have shrunk in 
terror from the task of erecting a monumental pile，and 
been obliged to look around us for assistance Such as we 
could scarcely anywhere have found just now. For here 
Presented itself the newest, the most individual problem， 
and, Since it could never yet have been attempted, the most 
di 作 cult for the architect of the Present (or the future 分 
day， Our very poverty of means，however，compelled us 
to think of nothing but the sheer objective ftness of our 
building, the absolutely essential for our aim : and aim and 
object here resided in the inner relation of the auditorium 
to a stage of the largest dimensions necessary for mounting 
perfect scenery， Such a stage requires to be of three times 
the height it Presents to the spectator，since its Scenery 
mnust be able to be raised alike and lowered in its full 
extent， Thus from foor to roof the stage needs twice the 
height required by the auditorium. If one consujlts this 
utilitarian need alone，the outcome is a conglomerate of 
two buildings of totally different form and size， To mask 
the disproportion of these two buildings as much as pos- 
siblje, most architects of our newer theatres have consider- 
ably increased the height of the auditorium，and above 
that，again，have added rooms for scene-painting and 
sundry managerial Purposes 一 though such rooms have 
generally been found so inconvenient，that they are very 
seldom used.， Moreover one could always fall back on the 
expedient of adding another tier or two of boxes，even 
allowing the topmost gallery to lose itself high up above 
the opening for the stage, since it was only meant for the 
poorer classes, upon whom one thought nothing of inflict- 
ing the inconvenience of a bird's-eye view of the goings-on 
below them in the Parterre. But these tiers are banished 
from oxxr theatre, nor can an architectural need dictate that 
立 
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we should 1lift our gaze on high, above blank walls, as in 
the Christian dome. 

The opera-houses of former days were constructed on 
the Principle of an unbroken roof-ridge，consequently in 
the form of long chests ; whereof we have a naive specimen 
in the Royal Opera-house of Berlin， The architect had 
therefore only one facsade to care fomn that of the main 
entrance，at the narrow end of a_ building whose length 
one was very fond of tucking away between the houses of 
a Street. 

Now，by treating in the very baldest way our task of 
erecting an outwardly artless and simply provisional 
theatre，to be Placed on a high and open site，I believe 
we have at like time reduced the problem itself to its 
Plainest terms. It now lies naked and distinct before us， 
the tangible diagram, so to speak, of what a theatric struc- 
ture Should outwardly express if it have no common， but 
an altogether ideal Purpose to reveal， The main body of 
this structure thus represents the infnitely complex ap- 
Paratus for scenic Performances of the greatest possible 
Perfection of technique : its annexe，on the other hand， 
consists of little more than a covered forecourt， in which 
to accommodate those persons for whom the performance 
is to become a visual Play. 

To ourselves it is as if the mere necessitously plain and 
simple statement of this Principle in our building，unin- 
Huenced by structures built for ends quite other 一 as 
Palaces，museums and churches 一 will yield the genius of 
German Building a not unworthy,， perchance its only truly 
individual task to solve. But if anyone thinks that for 
Sake of the inevitable grand fasade the main object of the 
theatre must be concealed by wings for balls and concerts， 
or the like, he will also ban us forever to the unoriginality of 
their usual ornament ; Our sculptors and carvers will then 
fall back on all the motives of the renaissance，with fgures 
and scrolls that tell us nothing we can understand 一 and 
we shall end by having everything go on again exactly as 
in the opera-house of the“now-time”; whence the ques- 
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tion already put to me by most people, why I really want 
a Special theatre at all, 

Yet he who has rightly understood this want of mine，as 
well cannot but perceive that Architecture itself might win 
a fresh signifcance from the spirit of Music, which mapped 
for me alike my artwork and its habitation, and thus that 
the myth of a city built by Amphion's lyre may not as yet 
have lost its meaning. 一 

We fnally might extend our view to what the German 
nation wants in general, if it is ever to be led into the path 
of an original development,， unconfused by wrongly-under- 
stood and ill-appropriated foreign motives. 

Many an intelligent observer has been struck with the 
fact that the recent prodigious successes of German Policy 
have not contributed one jot toward diverting the sense 
and taste of the German People from a foolish hankering 
for the Foreign, toward arousing the wish to cultivate those 
native aptitudes stijl left to us， Our great German states- 
man puts forth all his strength against the pretensions of 
the Romish spirit in the province of the Church : the 
French spirits eternal pretensions to _ govern and dictate 
our taste，with the manners infhuenced thereby，remain 
unheeded on all hands. If it occurs to a Parisian wanton 
to give her bonnet an extravagant form，that su 匈 ces to 
bring every German woman beneath the selfsame bonnet ; 
or a lucky speculator on the bourse makes a milljion over- 
night，and straightway orders a_villa in the St， Germain 
style, for which the architect has all his plans in readiness. 
So we may think at times that things are going too 
smoothly with the German，and only some dire want 
(Notp) can turn him back to that simplicity which well 
becomes him, a simplicity only intelligible to him through 
recognition of his genuine inner need. 

Though we leave this thought upon a nation's broader 
life but hinted at, let us abide by it in the realm of Ideal 
Want. What characterised the evolution of the plan for 
our theatre-building was this : in answer to an altogether 
ideal need we had piece by piece to discard each traditional 
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arrangement of the inner space in favour of a new one, for 
which in turn we were unable to accept a single traditional 
ornament， either on the inside or the out ; so that we mnust 
keep our building, for the nonce, in all the natve simpjle- 
ness of its emergency. But conftding in the inventiveness 
of Want in general, and in the ideal need of beauty in 
Particular，we hope that our propounding of the problem 
may itself incite to the discovery of a_ German style in 
architecture ; which style would certainly make no un- 
worthy commencement by displaying its first distinctive 
features in a building devoted to German Art and indeed 
to that art in its most nationally popular of dramatic forms. 
We have ample time to develop a monumental style of 
ornament that shall rival the renaissance Or roccoco, let us 
say, in wealth and variety : haste is absolutely needless, 
for in all probability we shall have jleisure enough before 
the“Reich ”decides to take an interest in our work， So， 
albeit our provisional building may only very gradually 
become a monument, let it rear itself for now as admoni- 
tion to the German world to ponder what has grown quite 
clear to all whose sympathy，whose trouble and self-sacri- 
fce, it has to thank for its erection. 
There may it stand, on the fair hill by Beyyex 万 ， 


SUMMARY. 


Po2M。 72 Le Cer11G1 1712 6210ze Paz15 (2). 


PREFACE TO “A CAPITULATION.” 


French taunts before the war，and German Playwrights' stupid skits ;no 
originajity in the German of to-day， The “Capitulation ”intended for music， 
to be composed by a young friend ; the piece offered to a Berlin theatre， 
rejected ; its music never written,， as it needed the genius of Offenbach him- 
self， It really shews the Germans in a more ridiculous light than the French， 
Whom they invariably imitate (6). 


A CAPITULATION. 


A burlesque comedy,， dealing with the Siege of Paris，Victor Hugo's bom- 
bast，Gambetta's balloon-tmps, the trumped-upP accounts of French victories， 
etc.，etc.，and ending with Ofkenbach triumphant over the German Court- 
Theatres (33). 


REMINISCENCES OF AUBER. 


HHis recent death and burial ; oration by Dumas ; the Frenchman's empty 
phrase. How Wagner sought to _ champion Auber against Rossini in Paris， 
I84o ; the French editors objection，politics and art， The Ahzeiie de Portzcz 
(Masaniello) took greater hold on the Germans than Rossini's 72Z; the hrst 
real drama on the lyric stage, and with a tragic dEnouement ! Spontini et al.， 
with their :satisfactory ending”(39)， Here it was the zpAop that worked， 
and its music gained a quite new form，vital，drastic and distinct ; the ZLcxiic 
rather than the picturesque (40). Starch and chill of earlier French Grand 
Opera，which was really more Italian than French ; the hdzretiec pulsed warm 
with life， German comPposers' bewilderment，for here was nothing imitable ; 
Marschner's progressive confusion，his attempt at the new “stretta ”and 
ifuria.” The zelie a strictly isolated moment，both in French operatic 
music and in Auber's own career (42)}). Innovations made by Auber in 
scoring etc,. ; his constant attention to the progress of the plot, thus enriching 
means of dramatic characterisation ; but the artistic fire of this work he never 
touched again。 His comparison of his Muse to a mistress cooling down to 
wife does not account for the warmth of a work written later than the epoch 
alleged for that cooling (44)， Aubers subsequent operas fell fat in Germany， 
as did Hekrold's 记 v axx ci after Zamija，The build of these works explained 
by the square dance ; their secret in the caxztzcatz。 National dances as depicting 
national character ; Auber's mnusic at its zenith in the 44Mtzvelle, like the cancan- 
dancing gamin glorihed by the daring of the barricades ; he seized the roots of 
nationail character iaidq bare by these revolutions (46). Boieldieu stili was 
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“gajlant, ”Auber becanie outspoken ; even the Cancaa could be treated 
artistically，ie， as a mere game of play; Mnusic，1like the wife in many a 
rench comedy，rewon her husband by learning all the arts of the cocotte， 
Auber's candour in saying of a Beethoven Symphony, though then Director of 
the Conservatoire, “Je ny comprends mot”: only great natures，sure and 
whole, can waive aside, like himself and ossini，the misconceptions of their 
worshippers (49). The ouvrier and“Voila mon publique.” Wagner meets 
Auber in 186o ; 7ayxzmzhizxer and“ 和 il y aura du spectacle”; reminiscences of 
Zerlocy, contrasted with the Crzrcasstexzztze (50) No force or fire in Aubers 
character 一 frigidity in all French art : how came he by the music for the 
4bhzvette ? A revolt against the Government that chid the _ French for their 
mational vices and wounded their amour Propre (52)， The July Revolntion 
of 183o stood in close relation with the LVrietie : each was an “excess) ”and 
the Parisians soon grew shy of both ; Napoleon III. and Aubers Premzzey 
JOuix de boxzhertr (53)， Could Auber have written a Mass or Symphony，even 
when kindled to fever-heat ? Bach and Beethoven the only great musicians 
whose mnusic appears to have arisen without incitement by Drama : yet even 
here we fnd the true dramatic element at work (54)， That the 4brxetle had 
no lasting effect on French Grand Opcra shews us a plague-spot in the nationaj 
character. What hope is there for the German nation，whose Theatre takes 
everything from Paris? (55). 


BEETHOVEN. 


ye1ace. 一 Fiction of a speech to be delivered on Beethoven's Centenary。 人 A 
contribution to the philosophy of Music. Written in the stir of great national 
events (the 了 ranco-German war)，may it bring the German heart into closer 
touch with the German Spirit (6o). 一 

The rejation of great artists to their native land : its Speech infuences the 
Poet's thought, its form anq colour the painter's picture ; but，though natural 
advantages of voice have given Jtalian music another direction tban that taken 
by German, the real difference must lie deeper， Goethe and Schiller have 
left us written data of their inner life，up to a certain point，but whbat can we 
learn of the relation of Beethoven the musician to Beethoven the man from his 
letters and biography? (63)， The poet stands midway between Plastic artist 
and musician : Goethe and bis leanings toward painting, Schiller more inclinedq 
to the inner world， 玫 ant's Thing-in-itseif 一 his saying that the 刁 Pos leans 
toward Plastic art, the Drama toward Mnusic (64)， Schopenhauer the frst to 
clearly distinguish Mnusic from the other fine arts : the“Jdqeas”the“object 
of the other arts,but Mnusic itself a world-Idea :“he who could translate 让 
into abstract concepts wouldq have found a philosophy to explain the world 
itself”(65). According to Sch., to really seize an Idea there must be tem- 
Porary preponderance of JIntellect over Will，but only through our inner 
Eeeling do we arrive at the characier of things, through our self-consciousness 
at the essence of things,， the Will jitself of which we are but an individual part 
(67)， Sch. and clairvoyance : his dream-theory， As there are two worlds, a 
waking and a dreaming，similarly there is a sound-world qistinct from the 
light-world (68). Events of the inner organism translate themselves into 
dreams ; from tbe dream we wake with a serecazz，thus entering the sound- 
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world before the jight-world : the Cry as origin of Music。 Mnusic thus differs 
from all the other arts，which arise from tranquil contempjlation of the outer 
poz。 The effect of Beauty sheer pleasure in the semblance : “Where seize 
1 thee，o Nature infnite?” Answer given by Music，which reveals the one- 
ness of all being (7I). Mnusic's nature as an art : silenced in the Plastic artist， 
the individual will awakes in the musician as Universal Will, above all bounds 
of individuality。 The inspired musician's state thus one of ecstasy，only com- 
parable with that of the Saint ; but the saint's js jasting， the musician's alter- 
nates with the suffering attendant on all individual consciousness。 Mnusic 
stands to all the other arts as Religion to the Church : 'tis an organ like the 
dream-organ，bnut created by the Will to dzrectty convey the vision of its inner 
self the One and All (73)， A sleepless night in Venice and the gondolier's 
cryY; a mountain solitude and the herdsman?s jodel ; the mother crooning to 
her babe ; the sounds of Nature speaking to man : the ear reveajls the essence 
of what the eye hadq held suspended in division。 This qreamlike state ex- 
Perienced in the concert-room，where the brain loses_ consciousness of its 
visual surroundings under infuence of the musician's magic from the other 
world (75)， Mnusic as Harmony has nothing to qo with time or sbace，but as 
Rhythm she makes contact with the visual worid by resemblance to the ljaws 
of motion governing tangible bodies : analogy with dream of deep sleep Passing 
into “allegoric”dream that precedes waking consciousness (76). Wrongness 
of juqging Music by capons of Plastic art and the Beautiful : her category the 
Sublime， What other arts only gradually effect, a willfreed contempPlation， 
Music effects at her_16rsl exwry 一 Pure Form set free from Matter ;empty music 
never ceases toying with this hrst effect. Beethoven shews these forms in 
nothing but tbeir inner meaning : thus archetype of the Mnusician.、 The 
musician's eye for the In-itself becomes an ear when facing outwards. Pales- 
trina and his timeless，spacejess mnusic ; his music gives us Religion free from 
dogma (79). In dance-music, the Symphony，or Opera，z/axtac element the 
chief factor ; periods arranged symmetrically and architecturally; called 
4“Ssecular ”as against the spiritual，for Music here quits her lofty innocence 
and becomes entangled in Abpearance 一 one here wants something to ce (8o)， 

本 Voltuilt0O1 1 Beethoze125 Se1t123, 一 下 ffect on young mnusician of the mnusic 
going on around him ; B。 brought more into contact with pfte-works tban 
any other class ; virtually remained a sonata-composer (81). The Sonata- 
form had then become a fxed and ruling type， through . Bach，Haydn and 
Mozart， Haydn，the greybeard born，repudiated by Beethoven the bom 
adujlt ; his improvising to Mozart and the jatters prophecy. Beethoven had 
a treasure to guard， and defhed the world. Schopenhauers dictum that the 
Mnusician speaks a tongue his reason does not understand (83)， Mnusical forms 
of eighteenth century compared with Jesuit architecture and French“:classic” 
Poetry. B.， never overthrew the traditional forms，but moulded them anew 
from ”within 一 the Cerman spirit : Wolfram von Eschenbach and the old 
French epics (85)， Works of his foreranners a transparency seen by day- 
light ; B. sets his bainting in the hush of Night, and brings behbind it the light 
of the clairvoyant. Here each convention becomes a direct outpouring of his 
spirit : the whole is melody,， even to the pauses (87)， Whence did he gain 
this power ? From force of character : contrasted with Haydn and NIozart ; 
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no prince's musical servant. Reason could not have guided him in choice of 
life more surely than his_ natural instinct : dehance of a worid that asks for 
naught but usefulness and Sweets。 Strength of skeleton and density of skull 
defending a brain of utmost delicacy ; solitude and wellnigh boorish tastes 一 
Spinoza's glass-cutting and Schopenhauers parsimony (99o).。 Despotic treat- 
ment of his patrons ; nothing to be got from him save what and when he 
Pleased。 The outer world had still less charm for him when deafness became 
total ; his life now given wholly to the inner 一 Tiresias the blinded seer， And 
now his eye grew bright withiny, his works are steeped in full serenity : Pastoral 
Sym.，“To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise ;”but the Seventh and 
Eighth transcend all Beauty 一 no other word but the Sublime (93)， As thinker 
an optimist : he feels that Love is god, and writes down, God is love， Though 
fascinated all his life by Goethe's Harsf， he worshipped Klopstock : rigorous 
morals.。 Born and bred a Catholic, living in gay Vienna, his whole tendence 
that of German Protestantism ; Bach's works became his bible. 人 Asaint》 
and the penance for his optimism (96)，A day from his inner life : the C-sharp 
minor Quartet (97)， Striving to fnd the melody for the “good man ”of his 
belief : follows Haydn to the folk-dance ; Eroica，C-minor，Seventh Sym. a 
dance of Nature to celebrate the birth of a planet (99)， Sublime gladness 
shewn in works of period when total deafness arrived ; though a sadder mood 
Tecurs, it is as expression of the world itself for the Artist can only conceive in 
a state of profound serenity. Beethoven pe max included in this world ; thus 
his doubts too fhnd expression in Ninth Sym.，but are Silenced by he cry with 
which he wakes from a tortured dream and insists that “man 2 good”(1oI). 
Never has the highest art produced a thing more simple than this final melody， 
the camlrisz rzUi of a new communion, a revelation of the Purest_ universal 
Love (102). Beethoven's music，having advanced from mere Beauty to the 
Sublime，will be understood when his predecessors are wellnigh forgotten. 
The new meaning he gave to the voice in its conjunction with instruments : 
his Missa Solemnis a symphonic work ; relation of music to poetry an illusion 
{1o4)， In Opera sight and hearing excited in turn，but the Poet's [hoxeg4ht 
unheeded. Beethoven required a zasszomate plot，to match his music ; the 
opera dejio eclipsed by its greatest overture. Drama towers above Poetry 
as Music above the other arts; Music man's qualihcation a _zprzoxz for fashion- 
ing the Drama. Shakespeare and the““poet"; his world of shapes coequal 
with Beethoven's musical world of motives (107).， Coriolanus according to 
Shakespeare and Beethoven : the motives set forth equally clearly by both， 
merely their ljaws of operation differ.。 Shakespeare a Beethoven who goes on 
dreaming though awake, and he too abrogates the formal laws of his art in 
fulhlling them ; a “ghost-seer ”conjuring up the Spirits of the past, he gives 
them fhesh (110)， As in dreams an inner stimulus travels through the brain 
to the senses in inverse fashion to ordinary mode of sense-perception， so the 
musician might reach from the world of Sound to that of Light, and union of 
Sh. and B. thus become complete ; B.'s deed for art in his Last Sym. would 
thus beget the perfect Artwork (II2). 

Beethopexts je55ozz 10 14he zattoz. 一 Great change in the Present generation : 
just Previously the age had been confessedly“critical”; now Goethe and 
Schiller are thrust aside in favour of the “modern ”spirit， This modern spirit 
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governed by French taste and its changing fashions，e.g. our women's dress ; 8 
veritable curse fallen on the nation，which needs an entire new-birth (II5). 
Gradual decline of feeling for Zartzzxe since invention of writing, Printing, and 
foally journalism : who buys a Paper，buys its opinion。 The very ruins of 
Greek art teach us how nian's life might yet be fashioned into something bear- 
able; but the revival of art passed from Italians to French,，a People unpro- 
ductive save for making ztrxey a work of art 一 in this it is original and badiy 
copied by all others (118). Here the furniture ranks above the house ; taste of 
the aexmzf-10t0e Supreme ; medjey of styles，Chinese，renaissance，roccOocoO etc. 
“Modern art”a new watchword of 下 sthetics, its unoriginality and vulgarising 
of noble types; our Civilisation at end of all true productiveness (120). But 
a World of Music has risen beside this world of Mode ; potent as Christianity 
itself against Roman emperors， it melts this world of semblances to naught. 
Mnusic ruled the Greeks in all their art and life ; the great Italian painters were 
almost all musicians ; then came the Jesuits and Mode (121). Beethoven, in 
his wrath against“the Mode, "strengthens an epithet of Schillers Oac oz : 
the German's calling，as against our modern civilisation (I23)， Goethe and 
Schiller seek to raise the German's nature to the grace of his Romanic neigh- 
bours.。 Wilhelm Meister is led through all the fairer forms of life to a career 
of usefulness ; Faust is wed to Helena, the archetype of beauty ; but in Mignon 
and Gretchen the Eternal-womaoly is the redeeming power。 This Eternal- 
womanly we may call the spirit of Mnusic，the new religion Preached by 
Beethoven's Symphonies. As the German has shewn his “和 bravery ”in wam 
let him be brave in Peace，cast off his false and borrowed show, and cleave to 
the Sublime (126). 


THE DESTINY OF OPERA， 


yejace, 一 Written for an Academic lecture; agreeing in substance with 
Opera amd Drxamlay it offers new points of view in details，。 Correct Perform- 
ances of my stage-works would afford a better proof but hitherto I have been 
condemned to theorise， The stage alone contains the living elements for a 
higher Artwork (139). 

Cry that Opera has ruined the Play. Yet foundations of Opera were laid 
with the very beginnings of modern Theatre. 了 人 ect of Goethe and Schiller 
on our actors : the task out of proportion to their talents' “false pathos ” 
Tesulted ; rhetorical mode of diction lent itself to “effect”; exit-tirades counted 
off as in the Opera (133)， These opportunities for applause being more plenti- 
ful in Opera，Ppriests of Thalia and Melpomene are envious, for a play comPposed 
of nothing but declamatory phrases is as yet unthinkable ; yet even Opera re- 
quires a plot，and borrows those of Shakespeare，Goethe and Schiller， The 
actor still further incensed ; but if he could have held his audiepce with Faust's 
monologue, the public would never have run away to Gounod's aria。 Some- 
thing thus still lacking in our Play, if it is ever to infuence public life : if Opera 
has made palpable the Theatre's downfall，through it alone can the Theatre be 
restored to the Ideal (136)， Stage“'“pathos ”shews the modern Drama as 
having always aimed at ideality : Italians” attempt at the antique drama ; 
Calderon's pieces wellnigh operatic ; Shakespeare's genius alone could ”zaltre 
with success， Goethe and Schiller perceive that the task of idealising Drama 
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is reserved for the musician : the poet，merejly as such, is insu 急 ciently equipPed 
for Drama。Plato's dialogues and didatic poetry, but Greek Tragedy enthralled 
throughb the Dionysian element，not through “poetic diction ”(139). What 
Imoved Goethe and Schillier in Giluck's 7ppzgexzttQ and Mozart's Zorz Jareaxt wasS 
the idealising effect of Miusic on the drama ; here no need of apothegms, for all 
revealed by Melody. What room was jeft for the “poet "”? Who would care 
to give up his rank and become “librettist " ?Again, even the poorest book” 
and sickjiest music could in Opera be transfhgured by a great dramatic artist， 
e.g. Schroder-Devrient (141). Goethe and Schiller's other Problem，Shbake- 
speare : no commentator has yet discovered Shakespeare's secret. Was he a 
Poet? He was an actor who wrote pblays for his troop ; like Lope de Vega， 
Moliere and 弄 schylus, an riprozzserof the highest poetic value 一 cf. Beethoven 's 
wonderful impromptus ; the““ poet ”js silent，but his work the only genuine 
Drama (144)， It strictiy belongs to class of cjecipzze regeprzeckiyy Such as the 
French turn out from year to year，the difference jying in its Poetic worth. 
Scarce imaginable that Shakespeare's Players couljd have risen to level of his 
work，but it was in 名 1] accord with the possibilities of mimetic art， To attain 
that possibility the aim of Goethe and Schiller，and they believed it to lie in 
12Uktt (146)， The humblest incident of jife transhgured by art of mimicry ; 
and this again when dipped in magic well of Music，becomes the Purest 
Idqeality， pure Form set free from Matter. Mnusics 1jorm is Meliody : the old 
Italians from the tiresome recitative of first lyric dramas evolved the Aria ; 
developed by Gluck，the far greater mnusician Mozart gave it a wealth of 
dramatic characterisation ; but Beethoven vitalised every particle of mnusical 
form， His humour，for instance，is that of Shakespeare : relationship of 
mnusician to poet-mzzzie ; for both the Poet mereiy drafts the Plan (148). The 
highest Artwork would combine the factors of Beethovenian music and Shake- 
spearian drama, its sublime irregularity recalling a_ scene from Nature, not a 
work of Architecture : an imprompbtu of the mnusician which the Sreatest 
dramatist has taught us how to“'“fx”; and whereas““poetic diction ”falls 
victim to caprice of the declaimer，mwvelodzxc utterance of feelings can be Placed 
beyond all risk of error (150). Spoken Drama would thus be removed from 
competition with “Opera, ”for it would leave to that the idealising tendence， 
and confine itself to the more realistic side of life : e.g. in Kzdelpio the spoken 
word of Schroder-Devrient where material horror takes us from Music's idenl 
sphere (152)， Leaving the lessons of History to the spoken Play, the“ Mnusic- 
ally-conceived ”dramatic Artwork would fulfhl the destiny of Opera by realising 
all the possibilities iong Perceived therein by earnest minds.。 We thus appeal 
to all educated persons，lo whom the Theatre's present tendence is abhorrent， 
and to those whose natural instincts alone can restore our German Theatre to 
a place of honour beftting the nation's military triumphs，the actors，singers 
and bandsmen (155). 


ACTORS AND SINGERS. 


The Mime as Actor， Singer, and Bandsman. A good performance will dis- 
guise the worthlessness of a dramatic work，but the best stage-poem ineffective 
fbadly played : the performers are thus the only artz5 here。 Mimetic art an 
epitome of all the others, and its effect unrivalled,， thrilling in exact degree as 
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the performer loses himself in the character he represents 一 Ludwig Devrient 
as King Lear, and the Berlin public motionless : here was the Sublime，and 
issuing from the yzzpze，whether 工 . D. or Shakespeare (161). 

Ordinary performances at Theatre a mere trade, the actor trying to set his per- 
sonality in most becoming light、Art ceases to be art when it strikes the mind as 
such : in France the Drama was given an academic cut,，and rules invaded the 
acteur'sart ; in England (zarrick reawoke dramatic art and rescued Shakespeare 
(163)，Apart from nattiral gifts，essence of mimetic art lies in the actor's passing 
entirely outside himself， In France was matured a stage-convention，the art 
of “playing comedy,”whereby both actor and audience are never to forget 
that the thing is makc-beiieve: Louis XIV., jike Augustus a good …comedian”; 
the Germans too “play comedy,"but badly 一 a German Louis XIV, inconceiv- 
able，yet our theatres are ruied by canons of French taste (165)、The German's 
“talent ”is scanty，owing to lack of an established national Culture : our 
actors，wanting talent，play to the audience，not like Garrick forgetting the 
world in his soliloquies ; they consequently rant and overdo their parts。 The 
Erenchman's talent for social intercourse gives his pieces the air of a polished 
conversation : the German has a passion for “和 asides”(168)， Glaring instance 
in Hebbels “Nibelungen,”with Miinchhausen-like self-ridicule of its poet and 
Players 一 much as 和 Pyranius and Thisbe”in hfzdrwuzaz71zez-xz18H15 Dzea1 : a 
Picture of modern German Theatre;j and all this both given and taken in 
solemn earnest ! (170). 

Stage-system of to-day. 下 Devrient's attempt to get Actors oficially 
recognised as a civic“class,”and Holtei's preference for a dissolute band of 
strolling pljayers (173). Both tendencies combined at other theatres, always on 
the supposition that something here was to be lecxrrzl ; but Genius alone can 
teach，and all we can do is to sharpen our eyes for its appearance，i.e. to 
train our Judgment (175). 

The German has no talent for acting，because all our dramatic art is borrowed 
from abroad，like cut of clothes. Distinction between Genius and Talent : the 
German has the former，andq certainly will acquire the latter when our Thbeatre 
is made orfgzyzza/，Earlier proposals for an Original German Theatre，and their 
recepton ; there would have been no dearth of self-styled“poets"”; 这 revived 
to-day by a wealthy limited company, the poets would hail it with “ patriotic ” 
glee ; but the Originality of their work ? Get it tested by asking our actors to 
behave as in actual life : its stiltedness at once apparent (178).， This same 
unnaturalism in all our public speaking : funeral oration by a professor of 
philology ; Goethe and Schiller reading aloud :“ comedianism ”a fatal feature 
in German Plan of culture ; in the actor it takes the form of airs and graces 
instead of a faithful impersonation of his rale (18o). When the whole of life 
is flled with this Comedianism，'"tis di 儿 cult for the mime to fnd aught natural 
to copy ; his art is thus original only in pieces of the humblest sphere ; even from 
this stronghold it now is being driven, till we are left with little but the puppet- 
stage 一 encounter with a genius in this street-show。. Zarxsl the only traly 
original German play，yet impracticable with a Theatre so degenerate as Our 
modern (183). 

Zakust a test for native acting-talent: no ranting here avails, for every line is 
true to nature。 An experience at Vienna ; advice to Director to make his 
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actors speak twice as fast, timing them by his watch 一 “… Cerman conversationad 
tone12” (184). Career of German Theatre from its beginnings in Folk-play to 
modern Court and Tivoli Theatres :“the German lies when he is courteous.” 
Can our actors Still play Kleist's or Raymund's pieces p If not， let them leave 
Schiller，Shakespeare and the“ 和 higher drama ”alone, for Genius is a rarity 
and all we can do is to prepare the ground for it by honest toil，like that 
of Schrodqer，I 角 and etc. before the coming of L., Devrient (I87)、 If all our 
theatres confined themselves to sound and unpretentious work，at periodic 
national festivals their choicest forces might be tried for higher tasks in com- 
bination 一 resembling present constitution of German Reich : then most carefui 
experiments would have to be made in the rendering of Schiller's pieces，whose 
ideal has only once been realised，by the genius of Sophie Schroder and 
WIICCL tone of voice (189)， The stage erected in Shakespeare's day in midst 
of the spectators，made any attempt at“rhetorical bathos ”ridiculous ; tbhus 
freedom from affectation the hrst law in acting his dramas， but tbe true 2axy107z 
they need is rare among our actors. His dramas the antithesis of Greek 
Tragedy : between these two opposites，and cqually indePpendent，mnust come 
the boped-for German Artwork and its own original style of acting (!92)， 
Task before the genius that one day shall spring from German Theatre : to 
Plan the house and stage in such a way that the Shakespenrian or realistic 
drama may be brought quite close to us，whilst dramas such as Coethe s Kaausxl 
may be iven the full iusion of distance ; simPplicity of the Shakespearian 
architecture enriched by all modern improvements in mechanism， If this 
cannot be done for the Recited Drama, the Theatre can only be rescued by 
Mnusic (194), 

Our theatres are strictly operc-houses ; the building shews it Modelled on 
a misconception of antique amphitheatre, they yet have given the orchestra 
its preponderant Place In this modern theatre the Play has fallen to such 
atrresr that it is powerless before Opera (196)、The Orchestra with its Chorus 
stood in very heart of Greek audience : Shakespeare's “Chorus "had become 
the drama itself, and moved in the Orchestra with such realistic freedom as 
at last to fancy reirthe audience and get a second Play Performed to it，in 
apiiel and rdrzmzmter-i8H 3;i but academic taste Prevailed,， and this inner 
hinder stage became the stage itself Then the instrumental orchestra began 
its idealising mission ; nonsense about“ pedestal and statue， for Music is the 
very mother-womb of Draina (I98)- 

The German opera-singer. 一 Originally he had to act in spoken Play as well， 
and the opera was merely na .917185ptzel : Weber and frst German Obera”; 
Genast and the two brothers Devrient as actors ad singers. Advent of the 
“coloratura ”lady and gentleman : they became the poles of Opera and min 
of its German type ; for presently the whoie troop had to sing colorature and 
mangled what jlittlc spoken dialogue remained (200). If Goethe and Schbiller 
could only hear a German performance of the APyrophpele or 7T7ozalore ! Origin 
and development of Italian Opera ; what has our honourable Cerman Singer 
in common therewith If Itajian singing is practicable in a German throat， 
it can only be through acquisition of Italian tonguc。 French inhuences and 
Gluck ; but the .Szrespiel the only truly native German product (202). 

Style of singing proper for German mnusical drama， Italian bcl canlO in- 
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executable in this tongue ; the words become an inarticulate jumble, and the 
singers therefore never seize the character of their roles. Vocal cramp result- 
ing from effort to sing““fhnely”: the German must learn to speak naturally 
in singing ; instruction on the zzextial blane (204)、 7Ahe rz2mt cxa1zDLE 10 be sel 
2Zy he Gyzamaalic “omwporer ; interpreting the Ideal the higher evolution of 
bent to imitate reality、 Earlier German opera-composers and their oscillation 
from JItalian cazzlo to French recztlalize : the di 儿 culty to be overcome js 
the turning of the whole dialiogue into music ; this wiil be the tme Cerman 
style (207). 

The German composer hitherto confused by division of Opera into two 
halves，a_ dramatic and a jlyrical，e.g. Kaspar's scene in Zrezyxch1ilz ij had 
the dialogue been made main subject of mnusical treatment，there would have 
been no need of a closing aria 一 how this might have been done, by thematic 
development and combination (208). Evolution of my own scores : folk said 
Ihad“ killed the singer”but the singers took a great liking for my works ; 
4detrieryixz8gex at Munich 一 not a “continuous fugue,”but a continuous Cia/e8gzxie 
(2I0)。 Success of 7axzzzpix5ser due to lyric details : I had not marked the 
“example ”su 钱 ciently Plainly.、 Cry of shallow critics that these expressional 
marks and elaborate scorings rob singers of all freedom ; but if the poet's image 
is not made jifelike for the mime，the latter cannot convert it into actual Drama。 
Wealth of metre and choreograpbhic detail in Greek Tragedy even surpassed by 
second part of Karl yet it remains a riddle because Goethe had no means 
of “fxing”its type for the mime to follow。 Our great German musicians 
have given these means into our hanqs (213). 

The azexzzty of Histrionic art a question purely of the ideal height to which 
the dramatic poet is able to guide the mime's natural gifts : nothing to do with 
o 作 cial “resbectability ”一 an old Margrave of Bayreuth and the drunken 
buffoon. The gifted imime not self-denying, but seif-divesting : the conscious- 
ness of self he never quite recovers even in dajljy life ; Ludwig Devrient 
(216)， This self-divestment common to both Mime and Dramatist，but latter 
becomes master of former through his mental “ self-control”: nothing more 
genial than comradeship of these two (2I7)， The mime saved from raving 
madness by consciousness that his art is only play : Wilhelmine Schroder- 
Devrient and a playful scene behind the wings in midst of tragic situation ; 
but nothing could distract her from her r6le when on the boards ; this great 
artist had no exceptional“ voice,”but let a tme womaniy soul stream forth in 
such wondrous sounds that no one thought of voice or singing 一 here the 
4 example”given by mime to poet (219)， This example taught me the nature 
of Mimetic art,， truthfulness ; sincerity the wall dividing histrionic genius from 
bad comedian always on the watch for gain. This noble woman would have 
died of shame, had she owed applause to claptrap ; yet enthusiasm of audience 
the only element to bear this sublime Illusion safely ; from yox mnust the actor's 
relinquished soul make answer to him，or he slinks away a lifeless shade (220). 

“Seif-denial ”as enforced on the mime by some Directors : the virtue- 
master and his high-and.mighty airs; the manager diverting all attention to 
the“total”of his productions ; the virtuoso tumbjies down the house of cards 
(222)。 And why should the actor be robbed of his due applause ?7 The feet- 
ingness of his renown is tragic : S.-Devrient in vapid “Swiss Family ”at 
Nuremberg ; no monument could preserve the wonders of that evening (223). 
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The Poet forgetting himself in joy at the mime's achievement， the mime's 
affectionate enthusiasm for the poet : thus do the two become one, and afiord 
the only surety of the healing of Dramatic Art (224). 

The mime's true dignity : German statesmen consider the Theatre outside 
the province even of an Art-ministry ; let the mime show his spiritual rank， 
and teach the“cultured ”what their unaided eye could never see (226). 

Tribute to the memory of an actress as noble in her life as in her art，a 
woman glorifed by the Spirit of Music，great Wilhelmine Schroder-Devrient 
(228)， 


THE RENDERING OF BEETHOVEN'S NINTH SVMPHONY， 


Certain diffculties in giving due distinctness to the masters intention. 一 
While his conceptions vastly outstrip those of Haydn and Mozart，he knew 
no orchestra but theirs，and consequently exacted of his bandsmen the feats of 
virtuosiy e.g. his crescendo ending suddenly in a pzazo，whbere two Separate 
bodies of instruments really needed to give due effect ; the same 由 全 culty in 
his last Quartets，which，when perfectly performed，give the idea that more 
musicians are Playing than the actual four (233)， Drastic maarkzmg oj 01e 
meloady the first Principle in rendering Beethoven 一 Paris Conservatoire and 
this Sym.，Biilow and the Sonatas， Obstacles caused by master's deafness ; 
he somewhat lost consciousness of relative dynamic values of instruments， 
Pitting wood-wind against strings as equal forces ; but“natural ”horns and 
trumpets his gravest hindrance， ”Ohbvious remedies in latter case (236)- 
Adding horns and trumpets to second theme of Scherzo : the question, in all 
Such cases，is whether one prefers to go without distincty hearing what the 
master meant, or to get it judiciously brought out (239). Fanfare at beginning 
of last movement, an unintended rhythm given it by gaps in nature-scale of 
same brass instruments : make them take the wood-wind's theme throughout ; 
arhythmic chaos preparing us for light of the “word”(24I)， Other di 重 culties 
due to _ instrumental compass observed in those days，sometimes causing 
Beethoven to drop his melody an octave lower or give the highest“voice 
notes not contained in melody of the lower“voices ' : instances from Eighth 
Sym， and the exprexszzo of frst movement of Ninth (243). Proposals to 
amend last-named by trifing alterations in hute Part (247)， Importance of 
eliciting the meaning of every word or note in the message of genius，not fear- 
ing outcry of pietists (248). Nuances of dynamic expression in crescerrdo etc.; 
the sense of these signs must be studied as closely as the theme itself ; but no 
excuse for the “piquant ”mode of rendering now coming into vogue since 
“Conducting ”was written (250)， Difhculty in fnal Quartet of the vocalists 
solely due to tenor part commencing its fgured phrase a bar too soon ; amend- 
ipg this，the _ beautiful effect intended by master js assured。 Betz and 
“Freude，against the English Oratorio school and two strict crotchets (253) 


工 ETTERS AND MINOR ESSAYVS. 
工 Zetter lo azz 4ciox。 
Jnvitation to write for an “Actors Almanac.” What can a layman know 


of the actors mind beyond that state of ecstasy into which mimetic genius falls? 
An artistic exercise originally reservcd for rare festivals, and practised by every 
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educated man，now made daily avocation of a class， The boldest layman 
m 这 ht shrink from disguising himself and facing an audience in cold blood ; 
and what a disguise ! An actor's dressing-room ; the horrible impression only 
vanishes under spell of music. A similar spell must be exercised on the actor， 
even in non-musical drama， by fascination of audience's expectant gaze ; but 
Something else is also at work，viz， the object given him to portray (259). 
The average actor and mixed motives that bind him to the stage， To cultivate 
the artistic element，actors should refuse to piay bad pieces ; to sharpen their 
Sense for reaily“acting ”pieces，let them Practise zzttroztrzmg Scenes them- 
selves ; thus they would both weed out incompetents and regenerate their 
Profession from within (262)， 


II. 4 Cerztke GaL Lpe Ceyzrrza11 Obexralzc .La82 0 7p-aCj。 


全 tour in western Germany in search of singers for projected Bayreuth 
Festival ; dread inspired by many years of abstention from theatre-going ; 
giloomiest forebodings outdone. Mozart and Meyerbeer as much maltreated 
as mysel{ 一 e.g. Tannhauser and Leporello， A military bandmaster Promoted 
to conduct Zoon /zaart at Wurzburg ; the Magistrate and hnancially“solid ” 
lessee. Stage-managers no better than the 及 apellmeisters :chassE crois&?” 
in 7zxrzzphatxicr March ; Archbishop of Antwerp and Elsa ; Eiisabeth's retreat 
after Praying to the Prompt-box (265). 及 apelimeister's beat in fagzc Fenute 
and cuts in Proppele : motto of Francis Moor，not to concern oneself with 
tri8es、 pzrg Drlchzramt mangled at Mannheim 一 importance of closing 
Scene in act ii, ; cuts even in Zrezxchzitz (267). Singers now declaim better 
than ten years ago ji friends attribute this improvement to more frequent 
appearance in my operas : but the performances are vague and hazy; why? 
The best“'artists”have aimed at French method，and lesser singers take 
them as model : hence prevaience of “harangue ”and scream directed at the 
audience; on the other hand the 及 apellmeister ruins them with his false 
tempo (270). 王 xpostulating about Auber's hafoz，I convince the conductor 
by singing him the aria in right tempo ; but the Darmstadt Intendant hadq 
oniy meant the work as prelude to a baliet (272). Dom /ranr defaced by 
conductor and regisseur at Wurzburg : the singers not at home in such 
classical Performances ; another life thrills through them with the Meyer- 
beerian operas' Effect (273). Touching, that they should care for my works， 
where nothing but the zkpop can make effect, and yet that whole is chopped 
in Pieces by the Kapelimeister, leaving them nothing but to search for operatic 
bits and aim them at the audience. Interruption by apPlause is xzo advantage 
to my operas : an unmnitilated Zopempgzzrz Was given 26 times in 6 weeks to 
full houses in midqling Magdeburg,， but this experience teaches no one (275). 
Mnutilated orchestral parts of hdcirterizmber Supplied to Bremen theatre ; results 
(276)， Attitude of audience : accustomed to raw effects, it sleeps in its easy 
chair till they arrive。 The Prophet's Mother and an 卫 ffect that failed ; but 
no_ one laughed ! (278)， Popular Performances，at Garden-concerts and 
Change-of-guard，demoralised by the theatres whence the military band- 
masters take their cue， And our Conservatories do nothing to improve 
Public taste，ply music for themselves behind closed doors : a malsical 'treat 
with relatives for chorus and Jupiter for time-beater。 Remarks in the Press 
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on words I had spoken in private : venom versus eau-de-Cologne (281). 
Advice to various conductors : the spirit of Mozart's music its 52582458 
9tality ; tempo in Aidcefto，and correct expression for its great Quartet ; 
dynamic agreement between band and singersy， e.g. in elfn chorus of Operoxz ; 
make the Scenic GCCLiON GCCGUE7C HLNOUL GE3LENCINCIT 8670UBA 15 01ChertzGL 
ecxporlti0Omz (283)， A perfect performance of Gluck's Orphexr brought about 
by infnite care of one artistic manager who had grasped the effect of the 
zhot : and this in little Dessau (284). 


III，Om Lpe prodaucliowt Co COopeNByT1  ” a8 Dolopg1tG， 

Invitations to assist in production qeclined : by leaviog it entirely to Italians 
we all could better judge the opera's relation to your country。 Fate of 
Zohpexerixt at German theatres : Rossini's estimate of modern Italian art- 
taste ; but TI have remarked a keen artistic apPreciation in your countrymen. 
Advantages of Italian janguage tempted even Goethe ji in Italy the first theme 
of Rherngold came to me， but nature of Az8 binds me fast to Germany。 全 
nation's productivity measurable rather by what Nature has doled out to, than 
by what she has lavished on it : Italian voice denied to Germans; but we 
yearn for what we have not, and tbere could be no nobler maxriage than that 
of the genii of the two nations (288). 


IV. 72 le Bazrgoopsasler or Bo1ognta. 

ApPparent contradqiction in an opponent of Italian Opera receiving honorary 
freedom of an Italian city ; but it was not in Italy's Howering-time that she 
sent her virtuosi to sing at ali the courts of Europe to those who held both 
Italy and Germany in bondage and division。 The word “Libertas,”on your 
scutcheon，better understood in Italy than France : only he who can create， 
feels“ free ”to welicome the creation of another.。 Looking forward to personal 
visit after the 有 zzzg shall have been performed in Germany (291). 


V。，。 了 7 Frzrredrzcp Arzerzrcpe. 


An educational phenomenon : no boy more fond of Greek antiquity than 
myself， yet a fatal Plan of schooling stifeq the liking tiil later in life ; perhaps 
the Antique Spirit beyond the sphere of our teachers of Philology。 But a 
Dr.Phil，comes forward to assert that this science“'“Ppromises the favour of 
the Musesj”little evidence in our modern art and literary doings; the philolo- 
gists seem to do nothing but bake fresh batches of unproductive teachers of 
Philology. What mysterious malady does the caste conceal behind its terrible 
quotations and mutual compliments? (295)， Your “Birth of Tragedy”a 
breath of mountain air in this dismal science : but the Commentator storm is 
rising ; Socrates and the hoof of an ass， The Dr.phil，cannot even under- 
stand your argument : in my case he falls foul of a strictly etymological Weia 
waga ”and these professors hound my“'so-cajled poetry ”while applaudinog 
the washiest stage-concoction of the Nibelungenlied (297). Each nation has 
its germ of cretinism，the Frenchman his Acadkmie and absinthe， the German 
his spitefulness and beer， Our German Culture， now receiving such fattering 
attentions from abroad，requires a man like yourself to Point it to its Proper 
educational bath (298)， 
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VI，Om 1Ue WCG NAzestRdra112G 


从 senseless name, apparently invented in honour of my later works, and now 
usurped by imitators， Meaning of German compound words ; this one & 
solecism，condensed from equally incorrect “musical drama.” Music an ax， 
Drama a cecd，、 Mnusic the part that once was ali ; Greek“Tragedy,”Italian 
“Opera ”and German“Schauspiel.” Let my rivals stick to“opera which 
will confuse no one, nor spoil their prettiest fancies， Ishould like to call my 
dramas'“ deeds of Music brought to sight,”but people say I give them too 
little to see。、 Let “和 Biihnenfestspiel ”serve for the nonce, for at Bayreuth the 
YLaSz will be the main object of the Jesxlzza/ (304). 


VII 4 reaazpg 0 Die CotierdG1N2NICETUNE 


My only innovation in Opera is the raising of dramatic dicio8gxe to the main 
subject of the musical treatment ; this enabled by prodigious develobment of 
Music by great German masters。 By7 incessantly revealing the action's inmost 
motives music makes it possible to give it drastic defnition and concision，and 
t9 extend the dialogue，unlike Greek Tragedy，over all the drama This 
quality of my work calls for a representation outside the groove of present 
German stage-system (306)， 


BAVREUTH. 
TI，&izrzal Rezpoxzt o1x Kazle o1 1e RN8. 


Hopeless mood when Preface to Public issue of Azmg was written in 1863 ; 
concert-excerpts also simply to attract attention to my larger plan。 DesPairing 
of success，I Uegan hfetrlersixtgery but the dreamt-of Prince appeared : “Com- 
blete thy work ! II will it.” All the ambushed opposition now burst forth， 
attacking both protector and protected (31o)， In loyalty to the King I dropped 
original project, completed AMetrlerszxztbgzr, and allowed Apeiot5pldZ and aptiye 
to be performed at Munich : how the latter really fared I know not, for my 
friends spared me the details。 Returning to Switzerland I fnished Arng com- 
Dosition by my Prince's favour, and appealed to a“new community ”to helbp 
forward its performance, as follows (3I2) :一 

Owing to criminal incorrectness of performances at German theatres the 
Special nature of my Azn8g der Wibelrxtgemt makes it imperative to have a Special 
locale,a place of periodic assemblage of Germany's best artistic forces for Practice 
in truly German style. Not the success of my work，but of its correct per- 
formance, is what I care for: I therefore appeal to_ unknown friends to send 
me their names as promoters of my undertaking. In this special building a 
series of dramatic works of every really CerzzaN class might thereafter be ber- 
formed ; in any case the performances should have wide-reaching infuence on 
our standing theatres by examble, and Perhaps would incite them to combine 
in a permanent organisation，which theno might Properly receive the State s 
support as a Power for good of public morals through improvement of national 
taste (3I6). 

The“ secret ”lying hid beneath the German's outward semblance : despite 
poor figure he cut in public, a German statesman believed in his latent power 一 
result the recent German victories.。 But Bismarck had a splendid organisation 
of ,orce bebind him，wbilst roe are fronted with a powerful organisation for evi 
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一 the press and theatres。 The canker of German stage-system eating into 
nation's manners : yet our Parliamentarians are content to takc“their sup in 
Peace,” IT therefore must begin with the executant artists， and trust through 
result of their labours to reach the“:new community ”in the heart of German 
nation (319). 

II，7XUe KerlzioaL .Piaypoxse at ayzetltA. 

Dedication to Baroness Marie von Schleinitz (32o). 

Karl Tausig's scheme for collecting the necessary funds : his sudden death ; 
epitaphb。 First Wagner-Verein founded at Mannheim, second in Vienna : soon 
foliowed by other German cities and even foreign ones, e.g. London and New 
York. High time to prepare the site : visits to Bayreuth, generosity of town- 
authorities ; architectural plans and builders， Invitation to artists to assist in 
performing Ninth Symphony to celebrate laying of foundation-stone ; alacrity 
of response ; a drenching storm that damped no spirits (323). 

.Heech azer tpe cere1iotzy. 一 This theatre a sketch of what we hope the 
German Theatre will some day be : its building will be but provisional, though 
the very arrangement of seats wiil shew you that you have entered a new re- 
jation to what is set before you;i but the stage and miming are to be as perfect 
as can be got in Germany to-day 一 this the enduring portion of the edihce 
whose stone we now have laid， II trust in the German Spirit，which hitherto 
had pined in hideous travesty，but now shines bright in those who have 
gathered round me ; our Beethoven's great wonder-symphony,， “下 mbrace ye 
millions.” A“national theatre at Bayreuth ”: would that it were so ! (326). 
The world of “progress ”has always hindered those who brought it a new 
thing : I had only yoxw, to help me Essence of the German's spirit to builq 
from within ; the eternal God lives in him of a truth,， before he builds a tempPle 
to His glory。 So be this building consecrated by that Spirit，which shouts to 
you across the centuries its glad Good-morrow ”(328). 

4“ Bayreuth” snapped up as_ nickname by chenp wits : but better than 
“Mnusic of the Future， for the cloud has now solidifed; like the “Gueux ” 
we will adopt the title as good omen (329). Ancient history of the town, andq 
derivation of its name ; a Burgomaster “affecting to speak Purifed German” 
in adqress to sister of Frederick the Great ; the burghers' interest in revival of 
German Literature ; Jean Paul.， Contrast between Margrave's court in that 
roccoco opera-house and Gernman musicians lately there assembjleq to perform 
Ninth Symphony，the sounding triumph of the German Spirit (331). We 
needed such a motto as Zayrexlh, to hold out against degenerate modernism ; 
Ceneral Grant and a_ universal janguage 一 but that language is Music (333). 

世 xplanation of bljans of Festsbieihaus : concealment of thc orchestra jed step 
by step to transformation of whole auditorium ; “mystic gulif ”no boxes 
Possible ; ascending rows of seatsi second Proscenium giving illusion of distance， 
jdea carried out by a series，enclosing whole audience and masking the empty 
Corners (336). Its exterior necessitously simple，but the very disproportion 
between stage-building and auditorium-annexe woulq need an architectural 
style not yet discovereq ; the baldness of the probjem's statement may incite to 
that discovery,， and give us in time a German Architecture unborrowed from 
abroad ; haste is needless, for jit probably will be many a year before the new 
“Reich ”deciqes to take interest in our work and builiq a monument。 So jet 
our simple building stand on the fair hill by Bayreuth (34o). 


INDE 和 和 TO VOL. V. 


As in former volumes，the fgures denoting tens and hundreds are not 
yepealeul for one and the sante reference tnless the numbers run into a fresh 


line of type. 


Certain references will be found enciosed by brackets，the 


object being to distinguish my own footnotes &c. from the authors text， 
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A priori，(x)，Io6, 

Above and Below, 46，8. 

人 Absinthe，297. 

Absolute singer，199. See Virtuoso, 
Abstract-musical，27o. 


人 Abstract Reason，65j，84，247，3o5. | 


See rtau72z11. 
人 Abstractions，xii, 76，108，33S，3o2， 
Abyss，damonic，98，194，216，7，</. 
334， 
Academic，129，47，62，85,，91，2，5， 
197，20I，48，53， See French.， 
“Academies,”XMozart's，88， 
Accent in singing，204，9，82. 
Speaking， 
人 Accidental， the，62，87,，I42，4，5o， 
Acteur，French，163.8. 

Actiog off the stage. See Comedy， 
Action, the dramatic， 43，Io8，I2，34， 
170，89，207，74，7，83，30I，5-6. 
ACTORS (partly including Singers)， 

13I-5，5$9，2L 1e9. :一 

人 parte，168. 

Art ”TI6o，3-5，260，70. 

Back to audience，I91. 

Bad pieces，to refuse，20o0. 

Bad propensities，154，9，62，71,， 8， 
184，21o, 6, 26,，6o, 76, 319. See 
人 Affectation ; Drawling， 

with their Chiefs，217，21-2. 

Class， or Standing， 170-2， 
224.6，58，62. 

Contracts，26o. 

Creative， 173，211，4，20，01. 

and… Culture 205，14，20 7. 

Daily life,，215，6，27，j9- 

Double life，228. 

匡 arncsf，134，5， 


See 
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ACTORS 一 coxzlzzitUed 一 

Fleeting Fame，223. 

French，!8，22，52.。 See Theatre. 

4 Hero，Viliain, etc.,”171，259， 

Impersonation，!34，4I，5，50，67， 
167,，8，8o, 203，14,，23，7，57, 9， 
283. 

Mannerisms，I70，8，8o,，97. 

Needs，160，88，205，63，71， 

Old school，189. See I 人 and，etc. 

Originality，183，5-7. 

Personality，162-8，2516-20，58.6o0. 

Playing as actors，I69，96， 

as Playwrights，I32,， 8,， 42-4，62, 82， 

Riddle to laymen，257-6o0. 

Saving the 1heatre，154，9，63，71， 
175，88,，2o1，Io, 24，6o,，2，8， 
Self-divestment，I6I-4，215-24，58， 
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20o0. 
Self-rndicuie，I69-7o. 
Singing，141，6，5I，97-203，19。 
Slaves as，258,，6o, 
“Solid,”172，3 
Speilbound by audience，259. 
Strolling and dissolute，172, 214,，26. 
Test for，I178,， 83，6，261， 
Vanity，I67,，210，20，1L，6o. 
Adagio character，97，282. 
Adam (composerj，5o. 
Admiration，jove of 220，1，6o0. 
Ladolp4 2011 War5Cz，42. 
Advice，piece of 183,，260， 81-3， 
正 neiqd, travesty of，!69. 
下 SCHYLUS，143，3c2. See Greek. 
正 sthetes, 71，8，I15，212，303， 
下 sthetics, 70，6, 93，10oo，3，5，62,， 8%， 
2o4. See also Criticism ; Problem. 
Atffectation，132，45，78，9，8I，3，8， 
190，2，201，2，4，5，11，3，4，27， 
297，330. 
35S 
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Agathe in Frezrcjizpsz，219。 

Agreeabie art，xiii，47，82-4，!54. 

Alim : artistic， (xii，xiii)，533，337 ; 
the Composer's，232 el 5c98.， Poetic，， 
104，44, 6. See Tendence. 

Airs and graces，126，68，8o,， 6,，218， 
221I. 

Alcoholic liquors，256， 

Alexandrines， 8 

All, The，(xi)，73. 

Alla breve，270，81， 

Allegoric dreams, 73，5，9，8o，1o09， 

Alilegro，Beethovenian，97，28TI. 

-ULgempet11C ZetlU15 Augsburg，297. 

“Allies，Our ”23. 

Alps， the，74，312. 

Alsace，I1，267. 

Altar of the Republic,， 8 cx xe7， 

Amateurs, musical，206. 

Amazons，corps of 18. 

Ambushed foes，310. 

America，120 ; President of，332. 

Americanisms，294. 

4 Amour”the Frenchman's，49. 

Amphion's ljyre，339. 

Amphitheatre，Greek，195，6，334. 

Amusement，32，45，8，174. See 
忆 ntertainment。 

Anaiogy，75, (77)，79，96，II0O，6,，25， 
140，209， 

Ancien REgime，25I，46-8，II8. 

Andalusian cavalier，273. 

Adante，Beethovenian，97. 

Anguish, 40, 154 ; in drcams, 69, Iol; 
and elation，88. 

Anonymous，5. 

41z5cpattNB，(xii， xiv)，64，5，7，85， 
215。 

Anschtitz (nctor)，1I87. 

Antique, the，8,，Io,，46,， 94，I13，8,，9， 
120,，5,， 30, 7,，40,，6,，9，51,， 62，91，5， 
334; Spirit，293; View of things， 
3S5，138. 

Antiquising poets etc.，137，62，92>， 
2o1. 

Aplomb (.Szcierherlj，45，164，8. 

Apollinian element，the，I39. 

么 pothecary of virtue，222， 

人 pothegms，140. See Sentence. 

全 pparatus， mech，& techn.，75，I93， 
204，1T 60,，333，8. 

仿 ppearance，world of，(xi)，66,， 72,， 7， 
89, 92,，7，106，I0,，20. 

Applause，24，88，133-5, 6IT, 4，8, 2o03， 
220，2-3，08，70，I，5-7. 

Archbishop and Elsa，265. 

Architecture， I53; French，I18-9， 
339; German, 338, 40; Greek，I21， 


INDEX. 


see ”Antique ; Jesuit，84; and 
Mnusic ”339，see M. ; of Theatre， 
193-7，323，33-40, 
Aria，39,， 83,， 4, 140, 7,， 9 95， 202,，6-8， 
270，I，4，303. 
Ariadne-group，any， II9.。 
Arioso， 3 
Aristocrats，24，45，9I，321. 
(Aristophanes，4. 
Arithnietic and music， 150. 
ART: 一 
true Aim of 100， 2， CA 39. 
Artifcial，82，4，118，22，54，66， 
261. 
and the Artists，155，276. 
for Art's sake，318%. 
as 2 Game of Play，47，8，7o，3，8， 
91， 8，161I，2I7-8，2o0， 
in the House，119.20,，76. 
and Life，45，7，90 7，II7，24，44， 
179,， 8I，293，335，9. See 工 . 
“和 Modern,” 119. 
and Politics，38，53，29o, 313，7，8， 


339. 
Public，I13，82，278，315-7，25. 

Art-dexterity，82，6，166，20oo0，9o0. 
See Virtuoso。 

Art-form, perfect 1o8，I2, 49。 See 下 . 

Art-history，Io3，204，94。 

Art-life，95， 

Art-ministry，225， 

rt-music，64，(65)，98，103. 

Art-patrons，I70,，9[，205. 

Art-philosophical，303. 

Art-poet，102，cof 142. 

Art-sense, 160, 5， 76, 214, 70, 87,， 311， 
317， See also Feeling, 

Art-taste，I1I5，36,，92. See 工 . 

Art-type，I15. See Eternal. 

人 ART-VVORK, the，1I2，30，41, 4，8-55， 
I92，8，302, 25; realising，154，0， 
224，57，88，308 cx ve9.。 

Artist and man，52，63,， 88,，93-8, To1， 
118,，205, 14, 20,， 8, 60, 81; passions， 
220-7. 

Artist Method of creative, 63, 84, 1o1， 
107，44-5，59，21I6-7. 

Artist and his Nation, 61, 84. See N, 

Artist of the Present，(xvii)，325，37. 

Artist.works，IO9，42， 

Asceticismrmr，294。 

Asides，I68，282， 

Asleep in theatre，50，276. 

Association，322，6。 See Unions. 

Assyrian art，I15. 

Atheism，13，5，6，8，27，37. 

Athenians，302。 See Greek. 

Attic Comedy，Later，104，212. 


See P. 
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AUBER, 37-55, 27I : Burial, 37; Early | BAYR. FESTSPIELHAUS :一 


Works，47 ; French depreciation， 
37，44，53，5 ; effect on Germans， 
38-44，55，272; Opinion of self， 
43，9. 

Audience，23，4，239，59，71，6-7 ; 
Playing to， 167，78,，258，65,，9,，7o， 
274，7。 See Spectator ; Theatre. 

Auditorium, I93, 277, See Bayreuth. 

Augustus Caesar，I64- 

(LU1Uhrang and -41711hzzexr，309.) 

Ausgtria，Mozart's Emperor，838 ; Em- 
press and Margravine of Bayrcutly， 
331。 

Austrian Speech 94 ; Art，95. 

仆人 Pi (of Wagner)，ix，5o， 
223，03，86，7，92-3，309-12,，6, 22， 

4 Aux armes,”29. 

Awaking， 069 97. See W. 


了 B.。 


Bach,， 尼 manuel，81， 
BACH，J，SEB,: and Beethoven，54， 
95 ; his Choristers, 145 ; Fugue, 82 ; 
了 assion-music，Io2，3. 
4 Bad tone,”28o. 
Biie University，(xv)，92，8, 
Ball， the worjd a spent，I21. 
Ball,， 名 ll-dress,， 45，8，303，38. 
Ballet，2I，4，6,，48，o,，105，2o1, 73， 
330, 1I3; -dancern 1I8，22，30，3，99， 
108 ; -tune，149， 
了 Balloon，I8 ef ye9， 
Banal，43，78，219，331， 
Bandsmen，154，9，88，25I, 32，7，49， 
319,，23，5，3I， See Orchestra. 
Bankers at barricades，52， 
Banquet-music，86,，99,，3oo. 
Barbarians，L ID 2,， 5， 20，3，31，2，273. 
Baritone，252， 
Barricades，46，52， 
Barriers of the Will，72. 
Basses (strings)，1I02，236， 
了 Bassoons in Ninth Sym.，237， 
Bastards，mnusical，49, 
Battering-ram，Hugo as，25. 
Bavaria，ancient，329. 
BAYREUTH，I88，262，95 3o, 4, 7 
ef 3529， :一 
3a Byword，328. 
Magistrates，322，3o， 
Margraves，214，322，30-1. 
Name and history，329-31. 
(Nietzsche at xvii.) 
Old opera-house，322，30，1，2. 
Wagner visits，(viiij)，322. 


Auditorium and exterion 324，33-8. 
Eoundation-stone，(viii，xvii，xr53)， 
323-8，33; Ninth Sym. at 237 
253，323 (4)，5，3I。 
a National theatre ?2”(291)， 326-7。 
了 Plans，archit.，323，36. 
Seating，324，34-0. 
Site，323，35，40， 
Stage, 320 34，7. 人 
Subscriptions and funds，(viii), 327， 
337. 
Bazalne，22，32. 
Beat，151，239, 40,，8， See Tempo. 
Beautiful，the，7o, 8，89, 92，3，Io3， 
I24，5，53，288,，9I，340. 
Beaux esprits, 227, 300; of eighteenth 
Century，185. 
Beer，297 ; -house，2I4，5，96. 
BEETHOVEN :一 
Achetype of musician，70. 
and Bacb，54，95. 
and Bellini，286. 
and Bonaparte，63. 
Brusqueness，82,，4. 
Centenary，59,，62，I26. 
Character，82-IorT.。 
and Church-mnusic，8I，Io4- 
and Convention，84-5， 
Day，an inner，96-8. 
Deafness，9I-3，Ioo，234，41. 
Defhance，83， 8 9o0. 
了 arly works，82，5 
卫 volution，63，85-7，9o-3，5，8-Io4， 
II2. 
Korce, 82，7, 95. 
and Korerunners，82-3，122，48， 
231-2，41， 
Form and Melody，85，7，Io1-3， 
I22，48，9， 
France and，I206，233. 
nd Goethe，63，94。 
卫 irtel's edition，I23，243，8. 
antl Haydn，82，7-9，95，9. 
Humour，92，I48,，239. 
Improvising，82，I43，5o. 
Letters and life，63. 
Ar8gsa yoler102285，104。 
and Mode，Io3，22-3，0. 
Morals，87，94. 
and Mozart，82-3，7-90. 
and Opera，81，Io5 ; Aizdaejzo，Io00， 
I52，206，8I-2. 
Orchestration，231I-50. 
Overtures: Coxzzolaz21f5，IO7-8; Zeo1z. 
oO7G，I06.。 
了 Parsimony，94- 
Patrons， treatment of，91， 
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BEETHOVEN 一 coxzlixrtet 一 
Physiognomy，89, 93. 
Pianoforte-Player，81-2，143，233. 
Quartets : early and late，85,，233 ; 

C-sharp minor，90-8. 
and Shakespeare，(vii)， 
1I48-9. 
Schiller's words，Io2，22-3, 
and Schopenhauer，66， 
Schott's edition，I23， 
Scores，see S. 
a Sonata-comboser，81. 
Sonatas，85，233，4. 
Symphonies，49，85，112，20，6 : 
Second, 85; Third (Erorca)，63， 
99，232; Fifth (C-minor)，99， 
100，235 ; Sixth (Pastoral)，92， 
97 ; Seventh (A)，93，9，236 ; 
上 ighth (F)，85,，93，243 Ninth， 
98， [ol-4，11-2，22-3，231-53， 
Bayreuth perf.，231，323-5，3D， 
Vocal quartet in，250-3， 
Tastecs，90，L，4. 
as Thinker，93-6. 

Beggar and art，12o. 

Lee (xii-xiii)，65，139. 

jieholding，70.2. See pi5clathen1s。 

Believers，musical，28o. 

Belles Lettres，294. See Gerntan lit. 

Bellini，145，286. 

Jells, tinkling of，295， 

Jengal hre，33. 

Jierjin，32，225,， 50 : (Academy, 128) ; 
Audience， 161，3，3o5; Loafer， 
296 ; Royal Obera-house，338 ; 
Theatre，174，87 ; Wagner-socicty， 
299，(329). 

卫 ERLIOZ，(I00)，and Zyeischzilz，208. 

.局 5omz71c120ectt， 217， 

4 Betrayed (7yahiroxzz ])，18，25，8,，9. 

Jettina v. Arnim and Beeth.，94， 

Betz (singer)，252， 

]3ible (Bach s Fngree)，Beeth.，95. 

AN andl Przefeerig，227。 

Jird's-eye vicw, 337. 

Jirthright，national, 232，See Legacy. 

DBISMARCK，15，(225)，317，39。 

JIank walls，335-6，8. 

Blind seer, 92，IIT. 

Blonqdin (rope-walker)，2o， 

]3lood in velns，2o08. 

Blouse，ouvrier in，5o, cK 337. 

Blumauers 由 neid-Parody，169。. 

Blunt (wb 97，8，213. 

了 Boasting，2，332. 

Bodenstedqt，174. 

jioheminan choristers，2oo。 

8Boieldieu，4o，7. 


1o7.52 ， 


INDEX。 


Boito Arrigo，285. 

Bologna : “Freedom， 
Zopertpg7zz1z at，285-91. 

Bonnet，Preposterous，339。. 

Book : and Drama,i42; -jearning,182， 
204，26 ; -writing，9，116，294. 

“Look ”28o. See Opera-text. 

Bottled mime，222。 

Bottom's dream，113. 

jiouquet-throwing，1o，2[，2，7. 

jiourgeois, the, 4858，52，94，272. 

Bourse-speculation，339. 

Boxes，195,，334，5， 7 : of honour， 49， 
50，33I ; stage-，I91，277，335. 

Brabantio (OLpelo)，218. 

Brahma jaughing，92.3. 

Brahmins，lndian，295. 

Brain : functions of，(xi)，67，8,，75，9， 
106, 9.11; and skull，bBeeth.，89. 

(Brand，Karl，stage-machinist，323.) 

Brandenburg，House of，33o。 

Brass instr.，234，5，see Waind. 

Bravery，bhysical，52，126. 

Bravura，see Coloratura。 

Breath-taking，203，I9，5I，64. 

Bremen，11essler5sl7ger at，275，83. 

Brockhaus” Conv.-Lexicon， 184，328. 

Brook，the，92. 

(Brickwald， architect，323.) 

Brusqueness，82，221. 

Brussejs Wagner-Society，322。 

Brutus and Cassius，IO7。 

buffa，obera，202. 

“Biithnenfestspiel,” 
reuth. 

Bull let loose，296.， 

bullet and hag, 46 ; magic，2C7. 

BULOW,， 了 HANS VON，(xvi)，234， 

Burg-Theater (Vienna)，173，54。 

ljurgher life etc.，124，32，65，71，3， 
1590，5，217，33I 3 of Bologna，290. 

Burgomaster ; Bayreuth，330 ; Bo- 
ijogna，289， 

LerpzaziT，V。 Hugos，I7o。 

知 rlesdques，5，3o. 

business fourishing，28 ; worries，48. 

butchers，28。 


289-913 


of 


304， see “Bay- 


C. 


“aira,”24. 


Cabajletta，206。 
Cadenza，83，see Closing notes， 
(Cafes，285，33，5o。 
LALDERKON，109，37，65。 
Cajled before curtain，224。 


See Ap- 
Plause. 
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Callousness，96. 

Cancan， 33,，45-9，52， 

Candour，49. 

4Cannonade,”13-8，24-30. 

Cant，Prussian，18， 

Cantabile，Mozartian，99, 

Cantata，choral，! 12. 

Canto (bel)，italian，203,，4,，6，13. 

Canto fermo，Io2， 

Cantor，Leipzig (Bach),， 95. 

Cantores，303. 

Cabitaljs，busy，9o，1，329， 

Capitulated,” 24，30. 

Capnce，142，8，5o, < 211，2. 

Cares of life，215，310，6，29. 

Caricature，IT4，5，67，85，6，269,， 325; 
(Political，x), 

Carijsruhe theatre，172，264，5. 

(CARLYLE，86.) 

Caste, an expensive，295. 

Castrati，198，200，1，19，86，90. 

Catchy tunes,，8o. 

Cathoiic，95.， See Roman Church. 

Cats，27. 

Causality，laws of，(x，xi)，107. 

“Cavatina ”in 乙 opexSzztzz，286. 

Centuries，across the，3o3，17，24，8. 

《Chaine angiaise,”33,，45. 

(Chamberiain，Houston S.，312，29.) 

Chambers of Deputies，205，318，26. 

Change，constant，88，98，I03，18, 9， 
227 ; artistic, 97, 233 ; Political，85. | 

Change-of-guard music，278. 

“Changez， 3o0， 

Chansons，French，47. 

4 和 Chantez，dansez,”31，9， 

Chaos，120,，233，9， 4I，65，3 1o. 

Character : force of，5I，87，8，95， 
I08 ; good and bad，226, 8 

Character，Objective，66,，7，7o0. 

Characterisation， musicalj， 43， 
209. 

Characters，dramatic，Io7，I0O，34，?7， 
142，4， 8， 67-9， 82， 90，2，203，59， 
261，82，3o6 ; minor，1o08, 

Charity，227. 

“ChassE croisE,”32，265. 

Cheerfujness，88，see EeelerlerL 

CHERUBINI，54，I99. 

Chevet, 2 

(Chicago offer， a，329.) 

Chignons，33，I86，22o0. 

Childhood，second，82， 

Childjike nature，92，IO2，217. 

Chiil artistic，41.4，51 71I，198. 

Chimeras，326. 

Chimneypiece-art，120. 

Chinese porcelain，119. 


I48, ， 
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1 Chivalric boems，85. 


Choice, the artist's，62，4- 

Choral chant，I02，21，39，47，201， 
3oI，2，6. 

Chorales，Bach's，1o2. 

Choreographic art， 
German，265. 

Chorister-boys，I45，2o0o0. 

Chorus，Greek，!43，96,，8，334， 

Chorus， modern : Amateur，28o ; 
Bawling， 266， 82-3 ; Promoted 
singers，270. 

Chorus-ensembles,219 : Auber's, 40-3; 
Atzdelio，281 ; Zooperzpgzz12， 278，86 ; 
Hertrlerrtzteer，276 ; Operoxt，283. 

Chretien de Troyes, 85. 

Christian， the，2，317 ; Dome，338 ; 
Spirit，120，I!. See Religion。 

Chromatic brass，234-5， 

Church, 37,73; fall of I2I; Lutheran， 


Greek， 211.2; 


33o. See 人 Roman， 
Church : -Architecture，38, 84 ; Cere- 
monies，288 ; Mnusic，79， 1o03-4， 


20I 一 decline of，I03，200. 
Circa5dizz11c， Auber's，50. 
Circus，33. 
Cithern-Players，3o03. 
Citizen of the world，124. 
Civilisation，I20，3; French，8，25， 
32，3,， 46,，114，5，4I， 317，39. 
Clairvoyance,， 67, 9, 72，3，5，9, 8I，6， 
1 1o9-I1， 96，335- 
,Claptrap，220，69-72, see 下 fkect. 
- Claque， the，24- 
| Cilarinet in 0 s Symphonies， 
| 236, 7, 42,， 3, 6 
1 Class - Privitlege， 
| ”Social. 
， 4 Classical,”8，Io，41，84，133，62， 
17o, 26I，8o, 96. 
;Classics， Greek and Latin,， 85，292-7， 
”Clearing the forest，329， 
;Climax，musical，249，67. 
Ciosing notes，134，203, 66-7I, 4， 
”Clothes，I14-20，75, 95，313，39. 
1 Clioud,，92,，9,， 328 ; Helena s，!25. 
Coiffure，French，33，I19. 
1 Cold-blooded，wool for the，226. 
(Colisseum，I95。 
Cologne : theatre，266，81 ; Wagner 
at，28o. 
| Coloratura，200，6，8，see Italj. 
| Colour，(xi)，67， 86， II7，51，288 ; 
| Tone-，40,，2，79，236,，42， 
Coloured illustrations，5I7. 
;Columns, archit,， 336; and music， 8o, 
Combinations : instr.，42，231，9，40)， 
1 242, 9; thematic， 108, 2c08， 37,9,43. 


区 see Actors ; 


36o 


Comedians,，24，171, 8o-3 ; bad，132， 
169，215，20,，2. 
Comedie，163-4，74，214，330，1. 
4 Comedy，Playing,”I64-7，71，4，9， 
Comfort，88，9o，277. 
Comic，The，272. 
Comic papers，LI4; mailsical,，43. 
Commentators，62，106,，41-2, 295，7. 
Commune，French，37，44. 
Communism，27 ; as religion, I20. 
Community，new，102，312，6，9，22. 
Company. See Limited. 
Compass, instr.，241-2，5. 
Compassion，(xi)，227. 
4 和 Complete thy work,”31Io，1. 
Compiex; Dialogue, 209; Music, 211， 
232; Piot，ILog. 
Compliments，I514 ; mutual，53，295， 
297. 
Compromise，artistic，139，2o06， 
Comrades，artistic，217，28. 
Concealing,，48，5I，2，see Garment. 
Conception : dramatic，211，2 ; musi- 
cal，54，67，72，88， ioo LI， 23I，310. 
Concert : Invitation-，279 ; obzllCtre， 


33， 
Concert-room，74，12I，239，48，63， 
3o9，38 ; singer, 168. 
Concision， dramatic，40，L，306， 
Concrete and abstract，138. 
Conductor，Wagner as，231-53，323. 
Conductors : Advicce to，281!-3 ; and 
Beeth。Sym.，232，7，9,，43，6，50 3; 


4 (Cultured ”2713 French，233; ， 


Military，264，78 ; and Mozart andq 


Meyerbeer，263，6，73，8I : and ， 


their Singers，263-7I，4，6，9.82 ; 
and Wagner's operas，263 cr 5cdb.， 
285，991 Witty，250. See also 
empo. 
Congregational singing，82，102. 
Conjuror，20， 
Connoisseurs，82，164-6. 
Conscience， freed，93，5， 
Consciousness and self-consc.，(xi)，53， 
63-72，7，97，1LI0，62，8，216-8，5y 
300，32， See also Waking. 
Conservatoria, see Gernian。 
Consojation，Ioo，288. 


Construction， dramatic， 170. See 
Musical. 

Contemplation， (xiv)， 09-72， see : 
715CpatLt1B . 


Content，nmelodic，243，5，51 3; poetic， 
1I89. 

Contradictions，93，142，209,， 90. 

Contralto，251. 

Contrast， mnusical， 40，8o,，I 35. 


INDEX。 


Contredanse，45，265. 

Contrite heart，93，. 

，Conventicles，mnusical，28o. 

，Convention，85，173 : musical, 78,，87， 

1I03，I2，49 ; theatric，46，109，64， 

| 165， 8, 95，60. 

Conversation : in Opera - box，195; 
-piece，French， 6 中 German， 1!84 ; 
Private，W.'s，(xvi)，28o. 

Cooks, 28 ; had，318-9. 

Copying the forcigner，5，see 下 . 

Coquetterie，German，154- 

“Cordon,”24. 

Coriolanus，108. 

,CORNEILLE，143. 

) Correctness of lerformance，53，I29， 

I45，50-1I1，3，6o, 8，203，10，3,，67， 

271，3，5-9,， 83-6，99, 312-4，9, 23， 

1 338; of Style，45，see S， 

| Cortez，Spontini's，40。 

Corphoel，212， 

Cosmopolitanism，30-. 

Cossacks，23. 

Costume,， 46， see Stagc-…. 

Cothurnus，139， 9o，212， 

Counterpoint，82，I02. 

| Couplets，French，31， 

和 Courage， 2，317，25，7. 

1 Court-theatres，33，46，51， 1I74，82，5， 

，_ 187,227,64, 8,72, 8， 83,，9o, 328,，35. 

Courtesy, German，I85，6. 

Courts and courtiers，118，331， 

Cramp， vocal，204，Io0,， 

Creatlion，ait.，47，63，I0I，2I6-7，91. 

Crescendo，Beeth.，232，45，7-59. 

Cretinism，national，297. 

Crinoline，I85. 

Crisis，hours of，287. 

Criticism : 4 汪 sthetic，54，IoI，7，11， 
162, 81-3, 212, 3, 302; Age oh 113 ; 


1 Musical，198，2II，3，30o; o 
1 potkAt (了 改 ant's)，175. See also 
Judgment， 


1 Crltics，WVagncrs，(viii， ix)，I13，29o， 
310，28. 

Crotchets, strict，253，67. 

Crown of the State，2。 

Crucifx and Jew，16. 

1 Cry，69，71-5，92，IOI，LI. 

Culture，124 ; ancient，I16，329-30 ; 

| artistic，I40,， 2,，205, 69 ; z. creation， 

02; Eurobean，258 ; French，47， 

52，I06, 79，293,， 7, 326,，30 ; Greek 

and Roman，85 ; nnationalj，II4，59， 

294，7，8， See Civilisation ; Cer- 

man. 

| Cultured men，59，137，54，69，85， 

227，71，8I，306. 
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Culture- : Iistory，114，70，5， 294 ; 1 Dessau Court-theatre，283-4，335. 


Poet，138. | Destitution，Mozart's, 88 
Curiosity，a _ literary， 85 ; Piquant | Detachment，zesthetic,，6. 

musical，99， “Deutsch,”33o，2。 See German， 
Curls and paint，actor's，259， Devil, the 12，3，I82 ; and God，183. 
Curse，a national]，55，115，23，297. Devotional listening，I05，8,，21. 


Devout and docile，88， 

Devrient， Ed,，131，72，85，99，215， 
222. 

Devrient，Emil， 199. 

Devrient，Ludwig, 16I，3, 74, 87, 216. 

Dew，magic，75，146. 

Dialect，177,，9，331. 

Dialectics，62，II6.。 

Dialogue, 73 : in Drama，144，5o; in 
O 〇 Opera，41，199，200，6-8，60，72 ; 

Daily anecs 186, 258，315. Seneca's，20I ; Wagners，209-40， 

Daland (xrchmzazt)，266， 274，6，305-6. 

Damte blartcphe，40,， 7. Ziazzpa1tl5 de 好 coOxro7t112，53. 

Dance，31，45-6, 76 : Court-，47，see | Didactic poetry，139，42，70, 88-91. 
Ball ; of Life, 97，9; Motive，79, | Diedenhofer，1II. 


Curse,， stage-，2I8，77-8. 
Curtain-stugs，medieval，!119， 
Cuts，264-7，74-6，8. 
Cynicism，51. 

Czechs，330, 


了 ， 


Dazemonic，the，40，182，215. 


238 ;Tunes,，46，3oo, Diffculty in works of: Bach，I45; 
(Dannreuther，Ed.，vii，322.) Beethoven，232-52 ; German Opera， 
Danube,，32. 206 ; Schiller，!I89 ; Shakespeare， 
Darmstadt theatre，272， mounting，I94 ; Wagner，210. 
Daughter and mother，228. Dionysian element，I39, < 302， 
Daughters hand，giving away，171I. Diplomats，IL，33. 

Dawn a hopeless，97， Directors，theat,，50，I72，4，7，84， 
Day，world of，68-71. 214，2I-2，64，5， 75，86. 

Day in Beeth. s soul-life，a, 96. Discipline in theatre，I72，221， 

Day and Night，7?4，86，98. 1 Discords，earthly，96， 


Dead,“one step ”etc.，152. | Disguise， actor's，258-9; German's， 
Death : premature，83，8，32o，I3; | 316-7. 


waking from，219. 1 Disparagement，I100, .215. 


Deafness,，91。 See Beethoven. : Disputations，religious，1L16. 
Decadence，Italian，286. | Dissipation，88,， 9o ; a mild, 47， 
Declamation，122，33，4，07，213，068.，Distance，73，9I，109,，44，92，3，212， 
Dekcollet 人 ，!7，3o， 1 259，77，334，5. 

Decorum : French, 47; Stage, TI7I， “Distinctness in music etc.，4o，1o3， 


Deed，I1，2，126,， 310, 7，33; of Art, :2I1,， 31I el yc9.，75，83，306,，34，8. 
87， 12，288，3of; “of Music | Distraction，9o ; a profound，125. 
brought to sight,”3o03， Disturbing \he ear，236，42，52. 

Dehance，I08，263，see Beethoven. Dithyrambs，I22，39- 

Degeneration，84，I94，268，76，8, | Divine service，nn idcal，1C2. 


332. Doctrinaire，205. 
Deity，The，16， See God， Dogma : zsthetic，5162; humanistic， 
Deluge,，78. 94，105 ; relig.， 79. 
Demi-monde，II9。 See Wantons. : Dollfuss，II， 
Democratising taste，119. | Dome，Christian，338， 
Democrats，TIhe，1， Domestic life,， 49，!506，228. 
Demon of the Theatre，22o0, Dozztzyz0 11017，53. 
Demoralisation of art，275. | Dom Corn 33. 
(Denial of Will-to-live，xi.) Do Ciovazz1j1， 148，99，304 : and 
Deprivations，288. Goethe,，I37，9,， 201; at Wurzburg， 
Desdemona,， 218， ， 264,，73. 
Desire，67. | Donizetti，37，42 ; Aglia，250， 


Despair，55，IOI，20, 45, 239, 40，309，; Donkey's hoop 296. 
332 ; engendering Hope，325. -Donoa Anna，273. 
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Doors shut,，music with，279， 

Doric State，121， 

Doubt，94,，Iol,， 89, 332 ; of self 228. 

DRAMA, 3o1 :一 
Birth from Music，1o6,， II，21，37， 

195，8，292，392，60，、 See M. 
Burgher，132，3，44. 
Evoiution of，3o01. 
French and Cerman，see Theatre. 
Jigbher，144，78, 9，82，6,，90,，212， 
JHistorical，137，44，53. 
Ideailising，the，132-41，6，52，5， 
185，8，9o,，2，5，8，2o9， 
Legendary，137，69. 
Living，139, 42，93. 
ILyric，137，9, 47. 
Musicalj，39，54，289,， 3oo. 
Musicaliy-conceived, 129, 37，51，3. 
Perfect，54，IL12，55, 60. 
2。，Poetry，1o6-7，I2，38，42-4，8&， 
see Liter， 
Schiljler's，189, 93， 
Shakespearian，108,，!2, 41-06, 9，62， 
I90，2，3. 
as World-idea，1o0.7. 

Dramatist : as actor，138，5oji the 
genuine，143-6，5o，261. 

Dramaturgists，188, 222，65. 

Dramma per musica，302. 

Drastic，39-41，142，8o，233，71I，3o6. 

Drawling，I83-4，202，66，7o0. 

Dreams，69，96，Iol : and Day，68， 
74，108 ; Deep and Allegoric，73， 
75，9，81，95，7，109-12; Opiumn- 
eater sS，53， 

Dream-image，75，9，97，I09，13， 
216，27， 

Dreani-organ，Schopenhauer's theory， 
(xi)，68，75，(77)，79，Io9. 

Dream-world，68，76，111，40，259， 
284,，325，35.， 

Dresden : Catholic church， 2oo ; 
Orchestra，233 ; Theatre，39，199， 
(222)，278 ; Wagner's school，292. 

Dress，see Clothes. 

Drinking.song，303 ; ZEzretychi7l=，208. 

Drugs，potent，332， 

Drum，big，30，231. 

Drunken actors，see Intoxic。 

Dueljing，French，52. 

Duet in Arzdelro，281. 

Duettino in /abrxc Aule，270. 

Dumas，A.，37， 

Dumb-show，265. 

Dungheap，warmth of the，5 开 . 

Duo of horns，231， 

DURER，ALBRECHT，95。 

Dusseldorf Festival，28o. 


INDEX， 


Dnuty，sense of，26o0. 
Dynamics，musical，232，4，6，7,，44， 
248-9， 52， 81-3. 


上 上 ， 


| Ear，musical，287，see Disturbing. 
1 Ear and 忆 ye 72，4,， 9， 9I，5，120， 
: 了 arnestness，147，75，298，3I7 : in 
Art， 134，72，214，31，77， 300，21; 
Pretended，I69-70，217. 

: 也 asy-chairs at theatre，277. 
,Eau-de-Cologne，281. 

4 下 ccentric,”19o,，258，750， 
; 卫 cho-effect，conductor's，250, 
: 下 ckhoff (actor)，I73. 
,上 cstasy，72，7，87，218，57.6o. 
,了 ditors，musical，38，123, C/， 275. 
: Education : artistic， 276 ; ciassical, 
1 292-8 ; learned，226，94 ; national， 
| 1I19, 298. 
:Effect : dramatic，50，144，9，52，89， 
22 4; theatrical, I35.70, 6, 83,203， 
1 2o8, 64，9, 71.4，7，8， See Whoie， 
1 了 ffeminacy，83，9，286，8. 
| pmzott CUoethe's，167， 
“ 卫 gyptian Art，LIT5. 
:上 ia Popeia,， 297- 
| Eighteenth Century，98，9，I835，98， 


290,， 331， 

1 Elegance，French，33，46,，8,，118. 
| Elisabeth's Prayer，265- 
; Elocution，I179-8o，269, see Declam、. 
1 Elsa，(xvii)，265. 
: 了 mancipation， 115， 54， 2963; of 
| Artist， 98 ; of Melody，Io3，22，49-. 
1 尼 mbassies，attachkEs，33. 
| Pimotion，68，7o ; arousing，44，165， 
| 218 ; expression of，7I，167，89， 
| 21Io，6. 
: EBPmpty corners，336， 
| En face， 193， 5- 

En route,，， 20， 

Encouragement，323，7. 

Enqdurance， Physicah， 51. 

Energy，40, 238, 49，311，6，20，1，2， 
England : Elizabethan，!145; Oratorio 


in， 253，8o;j Stuart，163. See 
London. 
English comedqians， 132， 45， See 
工 heatre, 
Enigma，63. 


Enjoyment，artistic，232. 

Eniarging bounds of art，98，1o02. 

Ennul，435，105， 

Ensemble : dramatic，168 ; mnusicaj， 
40，3，202，6，82. 


INDEX。 


Lntertainment，88，105，215 ; self-， 


195， 

ML11Arr1t5，Mozart'Ss，199.。 

Enthusiasm， of audience， 220; of 
mime for poet，225. 

了 ntrechat，2o1， 

Entreteneurs，I19， 

Envy，298， 

Ephemeral works，328. 

下 Pitaph on Tausig，32I. 

Ebos，I38; and Plastic art，64- 

Erik，in Co[izrzder，267， 

Error，93,，6; of Drama，151I. 

PEsmeralda (V. Hugo's)，9. 

sbressivo in Ninth Sym.，243-7. 

上 sprit，French，48. 

ls*ence of things，69，71-8o，6，92， 
97，TI06,，8，20.，50, 75. 

Esslar，Ferd. (actor)，147，9. 

卫 ternal type of art，99，103，22，5-. 

Ethics in Drama，189. 

卫 trurian vases，119. 

Etymology，294，7，3o0o <! 5c1l. 

Luphemlsms，186. 

juphony，82, 

lurhythmy，82，I21. 

扩 Europe，All ”II，7，20，3，4，3o0， 
290，326. 

European spirit，newer，I92- 

民 xpryazlpe，41I，207，9. 

卫 va and Sachs，276. 

Evening-star，7zmwA.，265. 

Every age，99，103,，Io,，3o01，3. 

了 Evolution， 175， See Genius etc.， 
etc， 

下 xaggeration，I65，9，270，8. 

下 xaltation，IOo。 

下 xample，(xi)，145，205，IO，I，3，9， 
224， 6 7， 69-70， 84， 313，9,，22，33- 

卫 xceptional，186,， 8，253-4，303，Io， 
319。 

卫 xcess in Art，42，53，I152，216，39. 

也 xertions，arduous，I30，4，45，293， 
310，28,，4o0. 

也 xhibition of Paintings，225. 

Exit backwardqs，I91I， 

Exit-tirade，I33，4，270，4，7. 

xpPerience : Beyond，92，I90，205， 
214. 5，26,，84 ; of Life, 94，Ioo, 9 ; ， 
Wagners personalj，I71，211，7，23，| 
237,， 50，60，3 el cy9.，88,， 96,， 3Io ce | 
3e 


Experiments，artistic，138. 

卫 xpiation，a national，I55. 

Exposure，295. 

Expression，executant，271，2，83 ; 
marks，210，3，45.50，see Dyna- 
mics。 


下 
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了 ye : Beethoven's，89; Haydn's，88 ; 
of Hearing，(65)，8o ; a Seeing， 
226-7. See 全 ar. 


下 . 


Fagade, theatre's，338， 

Faccs，puliing，L97，28o. 

Fairs，yearly，181， 

Faith，3I7，253; relig.，96，7，104， 
317， 

Faisetto in reciting，I79. 

Falsifcation，94，!23，6I， 

Fame : feeting，223 ; foreign，88. 

Family coteries，266，8，79-8o. 

Fancy dealer，159. 

Landango，46. 

上 anfare，239，41，331. 

Fantasia，free，143， 

Fantastic notions，113. 

arce，popuiar，186. 

Fasces，8，2o0， 

上 ascinated Dy gaze，259。 

Fashions，see Mode ; Paris. 

Fate，37 ; Question to，310，22。 

Fates，obstructive，309 cl! 5c9. 

Father : and chiid，218; reading to 
household，I116. 

Fatherland，325，31. 

Fatidical dreams，69-. 

FAUST，Goethe's, 32，3，70, 57，124-5， 
I35，7I，8o，2-4，93，4，53 and 
Beethoven， 94; and Philologist， 
296 ; and Puppet-show，186, 215 ; 
Second Part a riddle to Cermans， 
212-3. 

AZorsl，Gounod's，135，84，6. 

Favre，Jules,，I4 ez 5e9. 

Fear and ecstasy，87，218. 

Feasts，59，86，3o4，see Festival. 

Feeiing，77，1oI，33，50,， 89 ; artistic， 
(xiii)，21I0o，84，6，318 ; German， 
319; understanding by，66，70 4， 
76，210，88. 

Feilow-feeling，7I，140. 

Fermata，closing，270，3。 

Ferry，Jules，14 2 5c9。 

Festivals: Music, 28o,304, 24; Stage-， 
188，258，30o4，see Hayreuth， 

Leuilletonists，1I8. 

和 Ti donc,”1I7，51，2. 

Aiaztcle, La， (Aubers)，44. 

Fiddler， the stupendous，97， 

Aidcelio，I06，52，206，23，64，81-2. 

Fides， in Proppetce，269，77-8. 

Fields, the，92. 

AZz8pCzro，199， 
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Italjy，287 ; career of Painter，64， 
125; and Parsons，I171，8o ; as 
Reciter， 1I79 ; Theat， manager， 
132.， See Zarsl ; Shakespeare ; 
Theatre. 

Goethe and Schiller，62，3，5，84， 
I12，3，23，50，331; Correspon- 
dence, 62 ; and antique Drama， I37， 
138，46; views on Music， 64，78， 
104 ,7，24，37，see Opera, 

Gold and veivet， 277. 

Gold，weight in，203，20. 

Gondola， 20，73. 

Good and evil Spirits， 220，87. 

4 芭 Goodqd man,”96，8-1o1， 

Good will，203，76. 

Gospels， 直 oly， 288. 

Cothic style，119. 

GOTTPRDAMMERUNG， (28o) : com- 
Position ended， {viii)，3I2; Wagner 
reading aloud，305， 

Gounod,，33，I35，(239). 

Gourmands，33. 

Govermment，French，I3 er 5e9.，49， 
52，85，326. 

Gozzi，261. 

Gracefulness，47，227. 

Grand Canal, 73， 

Grant，General，332-3. 

Gratitude，320,，3, 7; of an antagon- 
ist，29o, 

Grave : Aubers，37 ; Tausig's，321. 

Greek : Art，115，7，2I，60 ; Criti- 
cism，162 ; Language，85，292-3 ; 
Life，I5SL1; Mythology，292. See 
Antique. 

Greek Tragedy，138.9，43，7，5I,， 98， 
201，II-2，58，92，3，5，3o1-2，6 
and Shakesbeare，146，9，90，2，6. 

Gretchen，I25. 

Greybeard born，a，82. 

Griefs of others，227. 

Grimm，Jakob，297， 

Grossness，48. 

Grotesque,，44，50,，132,，45，5I，65，9， 
272，8. 

Grouping，284 ; instr.，231，2，42，9， 

Guardian angel，、116 ; LIugo，29，31. 

Gueux，the，329. 

Gnuilq of philology，296. 

Cuiliotine，9. 

Guilt atoned，93，6. 

Gulf 71，82 ;mystic,， 334，5. 

Gutzkow，K.，9,，46、!174，222， 

Gymnasium-masters (Schol.)，294. 

Gymnastic fetes，304. 


INDEX. 
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HalEvy，37， 
Haif-closes，Mozart's，83. 
Hameln，Ratcatcher of，3o. 

Leonmzkel 33，167，97，210，302. 

HANDRELS .olomxioxz，28o 

Hangings，119， 

Hans Sachs，213 ji in 4ferzyleryzzbz7， 
275-6，329. 

Hans Wurst，182，6. 

Hanslick's“ Beautiful,” 区 

4 Harangue,”269，70, 6 

Harelike Hight，218, 

Harmony，43，75，6,，9,，96，Ioz, 21 3 
singers knowledge of，251. 

Harteis edition Beetlloven，123， 
243，8. 

Iasty composition，88，9o0. 

HAYDN : his genie, 82, 3 ; Prince，88 ; 
Sonatas，8I ; Symphonies，88， 
231，4。 

Head-notes，204. 

IHearing，72，see 下 ar， 

Heart，103，85; and brain，II6 ; 
good，183 ; great，89，93，1I387 ; 
inmost，71，3，94，125，282 ; petty， 
226. 

Heaven to Hell 96 ; through Earth， 

I94- 

Hebbel's Wzbelzrezzpgrrzz，168，97，297. 

“Hecuba to him ?”216 

4 Heilawac” and “和 Weiawaga” 297- 

Zetterkezt 39，92，3，7，I0o-I，217. 

IIelena and Faust，125. 

Heil and Death，I82，see Heaven. 

Jiellenic spirit，the，!51，293. 

Help，cry for，71. 

Helipers， 28o，99， 3I2，4，9，20-2，4， 
327，8. 

IIercynian Forest，329. 

Heritage，arilistic, see Legacy. 

Heroes, (xvii), 144; sham,， I65; stage， 
167，9，7I，95，259，Greek，196， 
252. 

Heroic mood，L23，69. 

Herold's Zamzjpz，44. 

fiigh andq_ mighty，I1I3，203，25，79， 
331， 

IIigh notes，251. 

High Priests，4I，295. 

High Schools，294; of Music，279. 

Hill，fair，340, see Bayreuth. 

Hippodrome，Paris，33， 

History，!117，20，53，82，317，29，303; 
fnger of，303， 

Histro，Roman，252. 

Holding out，50， 331. 


INDEX。 


Holtei，Karl von，I72，82. 

4 Holy one,”95,，see Saint. 

Home，Wagners new, (viii)，323，9 

HoMPER and the philologists，295. 

Honest artists，I8I，2ofI ; opiniopn， | 
1I4. 

Honey and venom，281I. 

Honour，national，52，L55; point of 
47，52，207， 

Hoof of an ass，296， 

Hope，55，I76，84，8，219，74，88， 
31I9， 2 4，9，25，7， 7,， 8. 

Horns，'natural ”and chrom.，237， 


234，5， 
Horror, 69, 75, 1I52, 239; and hunger，， 
28. 


Hospitals，theatres as，I7. 

Hitel de Ville，Paris，8. 

House of cards，223. 

HIouwald，C,. 已. von，133. 
HIugo，Victor，8 e: yc9.，I170-. 
Huguenots，massacre，I57. 

了 umanists, the，94，I05，I9. 
Humiliation，artist"s，2I1. 

Humour 92, 148 ; a conductor's,， 250. 
Jungarian dances，98，9， 
HIunger，28，3o， | 
Hurricane，74. 
Hypnotism，see Ciairvoyance. 
Hypocrisy，prudish, 48. 


Iambics，211. 

Ices，50. 

Idea, the Platonic, (x.xiv), 64-72，Io6 ; 
seizure of 67，IOL， 

Ideal，the，99，I125，36，47，9，293 ; 
realising, (xvii)， 189, 209, 88, 325-0 ; 
of all realities，205. | 

JIdeal: feast, 5$9 ; Sense, in，99，ILoo, I，， 
To2, 4 Sphere, 139, 53, 95, 8, 319，| 

325,，39 ; verity, 260, 84. See Drama 
(Idealising the)， 

Idealism and Realism，II6，32，6，7， 
139, 47， 8， 52-3， 87， 91I-2，5，7，213， 
2I6，60，88，334，8. 

IfRand，A，W.，!L73，87. 

Ignorance，2604，70，I，94. 

JIl will，275，310. 

Illusion， artistic，I6I，2，4，5，8，9o，T， 
195, 6, 220, 4，84,3 25, 7 ; a musical， 
233; optical，334-5. 

Jllusion，world of，69，7T,，8o, 9o,， 317. 

Image，dramatic， 212， 4，27， see 
Dream. 


| Injustce 
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Imitation of Life, actor's, 18o, 9o, 205， 
214，5. See Life; Naturalism. 
Imitation，musical，251. 
Imitators，(x，xijii)，5，6，42，1I8，26， 
207，302，12，3，39. 
“Imperishable，That only,”293, 4, 6. 
Impotence，a ghastly，331， 
Impressions，62， 8，8I，9o，1o9,， 1 3; 
Correct artistic，313，5，25; pain- 
ful，259，63，6，76,，92，351. 
Improvisation， 82， 143-4，62， 82, 261， 
;fxed mimetic, ”144，9，50， 
c/ 213 
1 75，110. 
Inaudible，237，9，64，3093. 
Independence，83，9o，I，317. 
Indian Brahrnins，295. 
Indifference，44，I72，286. 
Individual, the,，(xi, xii, xiv)，66, 72，5。. 
Individuality， artistic，81，122，43， 
22I，44 3; dramatic，!42，68，9co，6， 
214，see Characters ; Cerman，313， 


327。 

Infant prodigy (Mozart)，88. 

Inimitabijity，42，4，I20，37，46，50， 
I92，303. 

The, 79， 1I06; as living man， 

See Thing-in-itseif- 

of opinion，227-. 

Inner : Man，47，87 ; Organism，69， 
Io9; Path，66，125，201 ; Voice， 
I08， See Vision ; World. 

Innocence，childlike，92，Io2 ; 
8o, 97-9，1cI，26. 

Innovation，236 : Auber's，42; Beet- 
hoven's，LI2，23，234; Wagner'sS， 


lofty， 


3o5.， 
Insensibility，266，73，6，8,，86. 
Insincerity，Cerman， 2 
Inspiration，poetic，8，150; musical， 
43，52，4，7I-2，IO1，22. 

Instinct, 89, 9o,，4 ; artistic,， (xiii)，98， 
IO0，39，50，4，9，62， 如 ,20o5，9， 
251I，86. 

Instrumental music，98，Io3，49，76， 
197 ; ancient，303， See Orchestra. 

Instruments : families，23I; “sing- 
ing,”I102，233，8I， See Compass ; 
Strings etc. 

Insults，82，LI3，226. 

Intellect dominating Will，66-7，78. 

Te RE artistic，134，233，45， 
248，76,，8，31o, 3，38, 

Intendants，theat.，33，9，1I70，1，4， 
203,，21，5，6，7,，73，83,，335， 

Intensive Sight，74，6，IO5，1I 

JInterests， artistic，257，3213 civic， 
I71I，310. 
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Jntonation， smooth，203， See_Voice. 
JIntoxication，214，6 ; narcotic，53， 


297. 

lntrigue in Opera，105- 

lntuition，257，see -zz5cpCUUINE。 

1nventiveness, 20, 176 ; ancient，110 ; 
metricalj，213 ; musical，38，I43，8， 
206，39, 43，303 ; of Want 340. 

Jnwardness，!24，298， 

Lphptgenia 284 7zu71，Giuck's，and 
Schiller，137，9, 40，2o01. 

Irony，5，47，53，296 ; satanic，220 ; 
seif-，331. 

Jsojated work，an，42，3. 

ltalian : Art,II15, 7，8, 36,， 286; Artistic 
feeling，286，9j; Gifts，202，85 ; 
Language，202，387 ; Painting，84， 
121 ; Spirit, 295 ; Vocalisation, 61， 
2o01.4， 87. See also French ; 
Opera. 

Italian singers at German courts，200， 
290. 

Italianising singers，38，202. 

ltaly and Germany，287.8，90. 


]. 


Jacobins,，25 ; cap，8，2o0. 

Jargon,，294,，3oo, 32, see Journal， 

Jealousy，5134，298. 

/eat de ari5 47. 

JEAN PAUL，33I. 

jesuit art etc.，84，94，I22. 

Jew，I6，23 ; the angry，275. 

Jodel，74， 

John-a-dreams，216， 

Jokes，understands no，109，74. 

/orcpp， MEhul's，199. 

有 116-8， 5I， 28o，94, 7,， 3o0o0， 
310，7-8，28，32. 

Joy : and Art，288 ; and Sorrow，37， 
92，7，Ioo，!. 

joy in others' work，224，91. 

“Joy ”in two crotchets，253. 

Judgment : zsthetic，76，10o7，63，75， 
178，212，318 ; artistic，164，6，73， 
183，83，306，8 ; mnusical，76，8 
232. 

Juggling with Art，218. 

Jules，the three，14. 

/zjtz Ce5ar 1I07. 

July-revolution (Paris)，52.3. 

Jupiter beating time，28o. 

Jurists，294. 

Justice，132. 


INDEX， 
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jaiser, Austrian, 88 ; Cerman, 2，330- 

入 ANT，(xX-xi，xviii)，64，I75. 

和 abellmeister，265-76，8[-4 ; Beeth. 
never，89 ; as Censor，207 ; “了 m 
the.”270; Life-appointmeat，268 ; 
Upper ”250.， See Conductor. 

下 apellmeistering，293. 

Kasperl-theatre，18I-2，6. 

下 elljer，IO cl ve9. 

Kettledrums in C-iminor Sym.，236. 

Kid-gloves,， singers in，I7. 

Ning: of the Franks, 329; of Prussia， 
88, 330， See Ludwig. 

ATlp Zear 1I61，3，74-. 

kings in Drama，215， 

下 isses，a miother's，74. 

Kileist，H.，B、W. von，I86,，7. 

入 lopstock，94. 

Knittel-verse，(4)，213. 

Nnotty sentences，248. 

…Know not what they do, ”220. 

nowleqge，73，[r75: its error，93 ; 
forms of，(x)，69，75，1I06，8，9 ; 
highest，III5 ;human，295; modes 
of，(xii，xiii)，67，8,， 71，9. 

下 onversations- Lexikon， 184， 328. 


Kreuzschul*，Dresden，292. 
工 
Laments， Ital.， 202. 


1 Pions，” 7 
Ia and daylight， 86，I21. 

Landiord，the actors，215， 

Landtags' 326. 

Landwehr 3I7. 

Language : infhuence on music，202. 
287 ; a Universal 332-3， See Ger- 
man ; Italian, 

Laocoon-groupbs，II9， 

Largo，a never-ending，266. 

Late in life, 47，281. 

Latin，330; and Oreek，94，292， 

Latin nations，164，6，see Romanic， 

Laube，H.，9， 

Iaughter，89,，93，278. 

Laws，see Rujes. 

Lawyers and judges，294. 

1.aymen and : actors，258 ; Philolo- 
gists，295,， 6 

J.eadqing-arlticles.151，see Journalism. 
1.eading lady，167. 

Zear， See 人 Dj2C 

1 Learned terms，295. 
Lectures，129，204，95. 
]edru-Rollin，32. 
Lefevre，13 cl 5c9。 


INDEX， 


Legacy，artistic，145，270，305，32. 

Legends，137，302. 

Legitimates，the，53. 

Leipzig，8o : Cantor，95; 
292 ; Theatre，I!99. 

Teisure for work，、311.2. 

Length unnoticed，276. 

Leporello's aria， 64 

Les Miskrables，8. 

LESSING，84， 132，331， 

也 erlocqy， Auber S，50， 

Letter and Spirit 248 

4 Libertas, ”290-I，see Freedom. 

Librettists，100，40，3o03， 

4 Lieb Vateriand,”! 

Liedertafel songs，I! 

Lies，185，218，20, 4， 

Life : of everyday，60o，70，96，I1o9,， 
16I，78，8I，205，1I4 ; Scenes &c.， 
from，138，42，4，6，52-3，</ 140，， 
327.、 See Art; Imitation &c， 

Life is earnest，I53. 

Light was won,，241I. CA 86. 

Light-world，the，68,，76,，95，Iol，11. 

Lighting，stage，284，335. 

Lightnjng，42，97. 

让 cnesss 125，302. 

Limited Co. for Theatre，I77，326. 

Lindau，Paul，I74. 

Lipinski (violinist)，233. 

LIszT，177 : Playing Heethoven，233 ; 
pfte-arrangement of Sym.，243，4， 
246. CA 329. 

Litany-singing，201. 

LITERARY WOoRKS，Wagner's，28o， 


Schools， 


333 :一 
(4clor，Zetter to viii.) 
clory aad .Si1115z73， 257，68 
Deeihozvex (vii-viii， x，xv)，333. 
(Capztzllaliot， ix-x.) 
Coxtdziclt1tp，I5I，233，50. 
Deritrzy of Opera， 159，85，8，94. 
ptloptrie 1 zzp， (309)， 316， 23. 
Cerniatz 41zl C1zd Poltcy，(x 4) 163， 
278，297， 
Clerce Cl Cer7pia1z 0O 罗 ，335。 
Coclhe- .Srrerte，I77. 
([rvidazrmrz zz hjtprzc， 318.) 
(285305 .SN1DHO11C oemrr 100.》 
Lopergrtmz al Dolotria， 289. 
Lusic-rcphool Jor lasrzrch，178. 
(Arelsrche，Lelier Lo， xiv 枕 3c9.) 
(zzzlh .97y111，KcraadezTNE ix.)》 
Opera and Drama (65，71)，129, 78. 
Le1ace fo Ring，309，12，3。 
(.Scphxtoxz7， 之 UGU0EBD 2o9》 
Teatzre GL QZapztcA， TI77。 
Zrpturt1r711TIK，8o，299，328. 
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Literary painters &c.，114，214. 

Literary Propriety，299. 

Literati as Directors，I73-4，222，064， 

Literature，French， 46. See German. 

1 Literature- : drama， 1I12 ; historian， 
294。 See Poet. 


| Littkrateurs，46，xree Journal, 


Local : 
339. 

Locajlisation， 迪 ! 3; of idea，328-9. 

Logic，65-6, 83,， 4. 

LoHENGRIN : Crux of Act II.，286 ; 
Bridal procession，265 ; first Finale， 
278-9; and France，29I ; Prelude， 


conditions，177 ; names，329- 


242. 

Lohengrin 有 Boiogna， 
285-91I ; Carjsruhe，2065 ; Dresden， 
278 ; Magdeburg， uncut， 275 ; 
Munich， 286 ; German theatres， 
285. 

Loire，the，31. 

London : and Haydn，88 ; Wagner 


Society (orig,.)，322. 
Longevity，37，51，88， 
Longing，in mnusic， 69, 9 7: 
Looking-room (theatee)8 3oL 35， 8 
Lope de Vega，137，42，62. 

(Losing oneself xiv，see Seif.) 

Louis XIV.，118, 65 ; stucco，1I9.。 

Love : chivaliric，47 ; -match，288 ; 
sensual，48，9. 

Love is God，94，1o2. 

Lovers，92 ; stage，171I，219，59，303. 

0 sphere，152，8I，4，6，202，15， 


El to German tongue，330. 

Libke， Pref ， 46. 
Lucerne， (vii)， 288. 
Lucid brain，183，217. 
LupwIiG II.，31o-2，22 ; telegram 

from，323. 
LuUTHER，I23; hymn，II6. 
Liittichau，von，39. 
Luxury，86，94，5，200, 77. 
Lyric，137，9 ; details，21I5，305。 


M. 


Mabile，Bal，28，33， 
MacMahon， 至 
(Macfarren，Lady，250.) 
Machiavelii in Cgzzoxzl， 167. 
laforz， 人 40，271.2. 
Macrocosm and microcosm，95。 
Madness，63，1106，217. 
Magdeburg : Lopertgrz7z at 


275， 
Wagner at，5o0 (279). 
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Magic, 93，5，I22, 42，7，65，82，94， 
I95，6，259，83, 327 ; bujllet，2o7 ; 
]adle, 277 ; plays，186. 

Zaprc Kilrere， 206，06,， 81. 

Magician，Beethoven，75，86，9I，7， 
101. 

RMfake-believe，186，224， see Shams. 

Malignity，blatant，220。 

Manly spirit，287， 

Mannerlsm，37，I7o. 

Mannheim : theatre，266-7，75,，335 ; 
first Wagner-Society，322, 

Manuscripts，old，I156. 

March-tune，99. 

Margareta, in Cemzoxzl， 167. 

Margraves of Bayreuth, 214, 322, 3o-I， 

Miariage de raison，49，5I. 

Riarionettes，182. 

Market-place，Lifexs，328, 

Marriage of : music and drama, 305 ; 
two nations，288，9o， 

Marschner， 了 开 .，41，2. 

Marseillaise，Io, 

Laripa，Flotow's,， 250. 

Martyrs，Christian，I21， 

4iyaranttelio, 37 cf yeg.， CA 207， 

Mask,，258-9 ; and cothurn，212. 

Masquerade，115，75，92， 

Mass，musical，54，1I04. 

Masters，8great，305; and their per- 
formers，145，2I0，7，24，3I9，25， 
see 王 xampie. 

Miaterial and ornament，324，36，7. 

Materialism，gross，48. 

Mathematics and music，83，I5o. 

Mayence,，32 ; theatre，28T. 

Max and Kaspar (Eyeiscp1zlz)，207.8. 

Maxims，77，94，173，98，205，313. 

Mazurka，Poles and, 46. 

Meanness，227. 

“Means”and“is, ”TI40. 

Mechanical，xee APparatus. 

Medieval : poems, 85, 169; stu 负 ,TI19. 

Miedley of styies，I1I9-20，2o6. 

MkEgy，I4，25，6,，9， 

Mkhul，54，199. 

“Meinthalb,”296. 

MBRISTERSINGFER， DIE，329: Com- 
position，310，1; Cuts，275 ; Dia- 
logue，2c9-10，74，6 ;““continuous 
了 Eugue,” 21IO ; Master.song and 
Quintet，276. 

RIeistersinger . Perfnces : first， Miun- 
ich， 2o9-1I1o0，76，3II ; Bremen， 
275.6. 

Melancholy,， 91; gentle，88，125. 

Melismus，2I3，52. 

Melodramatic，I33，see 下 fkect. 
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Mieiody，!121，40，7 : Auber's，453 
Beeth.，87，938，IoI-3，I0，2，22， 
149，233 </ 5c9. ; Mozart's，281 ; 
Rossini s，41. 

Melody : and expression，245，7，7I3; 
fractions，87，247 ; insistence，8o， 
107 ; lines of curvature，203-4，42， 
244 ; operatic，98，9 ; a_ universal 
tongue，6I，70，3，6,， 84 ; vocai and 
instr.，IO2。 

RMieiopoe，147. 

Melpomene，priests of，134。 

Meniory, 96, 293; committing to, 271. 

MENDR&LSSOHN，28o ; his Greek and 
Sophocles' dramas，293. 

Menuetto tempo (Doxz Ciop.)，264. 

Merry-makers，(Pastoral Sym.)，92， 

Message of Genius，247-5; Tone，69， 
70,，3. 

Metaphysical creations，49， 

Metre (verse)，3I ; Greek，85，139， 
25I， and Goethe's Karixi 213. 

Metz,， 8 cf xe9. 

MEYERBEER, (318); operas, I7,， 8, 40， 
222, 03，0, 9，70，3，4，7. 

Middle Ages，85. 

fttartvmpj2er-7218h25 Dreatz，113，69， 
194，7、. 

Riignon，124-5; A. Thomas'，33. 

Military bands，264，78-9. 

Millionaire， 3 纺 . 

Mime，I8o，8，95，31I9 ; nature .of 
145，59，2I4，7，57, 6o, I; principal 
factor in Theatre，143，6o，214，23. 
See Actors ; Poet. 

Mimetic art，I45，6，50，2，4，9-61，3， 
J9o, 205, 20, 3. 325; degradation of 
258，60，1 3; dignlty，215，25，61 ; 
model for，2I3-5，69. 

Mimetic genius, the, 165，3， 72， 所 81- 
I94，21I，6-7，20，8; and jesser 
jights，217，8，27，58，6o. 

Mimo-dramatic artwork，147，9o。 

MIinutice,，dramatic，2II，66，84. 

》firacle，30. 

“Mirliton, ”16 er 5c9. 

MIirror-image,， (xiv)，142, 6，50, 2，259， 
327. 

Mirth，94，209，77，see Dezterkeit. 

Mist，a choking，129. 

Mistress and wife, 43，7，9，1I9， 

Misunderstood ; Antique，137，91，5， 
196，201 ; Beethoven，93，232，3， 
24I，3 ; Wagner，113，83，328. 

(3Lzlleidt xi.) 

Mixed7”: 
see M. 

Rioan,， 71 ; 


audiences，295 ; music， 


of beasts，74. 


INDEX。 


Mobile，Garde，28，33. 

Mocking， 1I69, 297，327，8. 

Mode,，The，5o，93，Io3，I5，9-23，6. 

Model :literary，I38 ; pertormances， 
31I3,，9; works, 45,， 212-4。 See 正 x. 
ampije. 

Moderation，I23，239 ; artistic，216， 

Modernism，IT3-2I，52，69，83，92， 
299，332. 

Modulation，harmonic，79. 

MoLIERE，143，52， 

Money-earning，90. 

Monnaie, 瑟 .，38. 

Monologue，I35，67, 8,，274，5, 82，3 

Monstrosity, dralinatic, I4I，303; mnusi- 
cal，246，81. 

Monument， art.，223 ; liter.，I39,，211， 

Monumental building, 326, 30，5, 7, 4o. 

Moors'… 和 trihes,”Francis，266, 7. 

Morals，228 ; bourgeois， 94，I23，73 ; 
public，15，315，8%. 

Morbid mood,，a，287. 

Loxd Cgzlio, 40. 

Mother and child，74，Io8，3o2. 

Mother-tongue，203，85，94，see Ger- 
man， 

Mother-wit，182， 

Mother.womb，74，1I95，9，288，97， 
302， 0， 35. 

Motion in Music，76，8o, 7，97，Io6， 
IO8，204， 

Motives : Dramatic，106，8，34，81， 
3o6 ; Mixed，260. 

Motives，Mnusical，45，79，I06，39， 
I48, 250，306 ; contest of 1I08，238. 

Motto,， 290，331. 

Mottu，IO cl yc9. 

Mountain-top and Plains，295-6. 

MozART，82，9%o : and Giluck，1I48 ; 
Hardships，83,， 8, 91; and Haydn， 
YE Beeth. ; Melody, singing quality， 
281 ; Operas，54，1I37，48，99，206， 
263，4，6j; Sonatas，8I; Sym- 
Phonies，23I，4。. 

Miilljner, Amandus，I33， 

Minchhausen，Baron, 109. 

Munich theatre，210，76,，86,，351. 

Mnunicipal heads，289-9I，322. 

“Murder of Gonzago,”197. 

MURILLO，I19， 

Muses favour of,”293，4，6， 

Museums,，338 ; new labels，225. 

MUSIC :一 
and Architecture, 64, 78, 8o, 3, 121， 

149,，9，286,，339. 

and other Arts， 65，7I，0-.8，106， 
Bastard，49. 
Choral，Io2-4，II-2，45， 
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MUSIC 一 corltrztiecdl 一 

Cnultural infhuence，!I4，21，3. 

Degradation of 77，8I，4，95，8， 
I22，30，53-4. 

Doors closed, with，279， 

and Drama, 40，54，64，I0O5-I2，21) 
I39, 46-55, 70, 89, 97, 207.I2, 7T， 
274,， 99-300, 9, 33 ; attempting to 
reconstruct antique. I37，47，201. 

effect on GD 5 1o4， 5，39，41， 
I46，7， 吕 2，228 

Empty，7 

ET of 69-7I，IO2-3，Io，47-8， 
153，287- 

as pure Form，I47，50，4， 

4 和 Galljant,”47. 

German，54，125,76,， 213,， 305; and 
Italian，0I，82，6, 286-9 ; recent 
279; Spirit of，8I-2，325. 

Greek，12I，see Greek Trag. 

Gnuild of，279-8o. 

as 和 TIdea)”65,， 7I，2，1IoI， 2，6，20， 
I40，53. 

na Language intelligible to all，65， 


247，333. 

Matheniatical 83，c/ 5150， 

Melody its form，I47，233， 

as Miistress, ziC YUO zoce， 

Mixed，8I，Io3-4- 

Nature of 62，4，7I，5-8，96，140， 
152-3，293，301.2. 

Philosophy of，59，65，8，9, 87，1o6. 

Public，278- 8o. 

and Realism，152-4， 

and Refhection，65，see R. 

Secujar and spiritual，8o. 

and Sight，74，6，Io5，Io，1，21， 
259，302，3，33. 

Spirit of 8o0，6，Ioo, 3，2I， 2，3，5， 
153，228,， 79，325，39. 

Symmetrical， 79， 84， 
Archit. 

Mnusic-ing，293. 

Music-palintings，40, 3. 

Music-Schools，2o4，5，66,，79. 

Musical Construction，40，3，5，84-5， 
I0o4，49，208,，9，3oo. See Form. 

“Musical Drama,”300. 

Mnusical 瑟 xpression，Llo4，282. 

;: Musician : dramatic，task reserved for， 
1i37,，40，LI, 7-8, 205 ; hardships, 83， 
85，9o，1; infuenced by contemp. 
mnusic，8I，3 ; uneducated，113， 光 
293 ; his inner world,， 75，9，81， 
89, 91，3，6，Io9，IT 4，248. 

Musician and : Poet-mime, 148 ; Poet 
and Plastic artist，6I，4，75-3，121， 
I37-8. 


IO4， See 
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MUsICO - DRAMATIC WORKS，54 一 
Wagners : Earlier and later，207， 
2o9-1I, 89 ; “Kill the singer ”209 ; 
Later，209-11，74,，99,， 303; Popu- 
larity and spread，210，68，73,，5， 
285.6,， 3o3, Io, 4 ; Supervision，per- 
sonal，285 ; Treatment at German 
theatres，2063 cf 5eg.，285，304，13， 


327。 
(hxixzhaltrxcper 有 Dochpextblat，36，230， 


256. 

Musikdirektor，Wagner as，5o ; Gene- 
ral，328. 

“Musikdrama,”299-3o4， 

Mnutilation of operas，263，4，74，5， 
313，27， 

LUysierer de Par15，33. 

Mysteries of Religion，3o02. 

Mystery . of Being, 48, 66 ; Music, 66， 
248, 325; Nature, 87 ; Scenic，277. 
See Secret， 

《Mystic guif”334，5. 

Myths，116，38,， 44，292，339， 


N. 


LVachahnttU1NR and .bzldzeo15，205，14. 

Nadar,， 18 < ye9. 

Naive : art，98, 9，I22，38，287，338， 
34o; man,， 88,，93.4，8，1or，8I. 

Nameless，102，302，4. 

Napojeon [I.，63. 

Napoleon III.，32，53， 

Narcotised，53，297. 

Narrator，Poet as，138. 

National : Art，37，53，61.2，I115-8， 
125，37，45，9,，55，9，63，6,，76,，88， 
190，202，12，72，9， 8o，8.91，314， 
315，26，31 40 ; Dances，45-6，8 ; 
diosyncrasy,， 124, 45，29o ; Vanity， 
52，297 ; Vices and 人 aults，52，5， 
159， 297.8. 

National Guard，French，lo et ez， 

Naturalism (theatr.)，1o9，78，81，4， 
185， 9-91，7，202，4，5，1I3， 69， 72. 

Naturally-gifted，172，5，264, 8, 72，3， 
284. 
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Necessity,，artistic，208，Io. 

Necromantist，95. 

Needs，95，103，88，339，see Vant. 

Ne'er-experienced，The，92，205. 

Negro coquetry，184. 

caour Why not to his," 275， 

Neighbours，curiosity about，276. 

Neologisms，see Jargon. 

Nest for musical eggs，299. 

Netherland : art，02 ; Gueux，329。 

(Neumann，Wilhelm，323.) 

New lights，130，257, 

New paths, 149，94，313，26,，37， 9， 

Newspaper notices，28o，3，see Joun. 

New York Wagner-Society，322. 

NIBELUNGEN， RING DES: com- 
position，3II-2; concert-excerpts， 
(viiij)，3o9-Io; and Germany，(vii- 
viii)，287，9，30o6，I5，26，4o ; the 
攻 ing's commission，31o，2 ; Poem， 
305-6,，and philologists，297 ; seek- 
ing singers for，(vlli)，2o3，63，8 ; 
withbhojdqing from German tbeatres， 
306,，12.3，39- 

人 ziejzeripzzilied and Hebbel，169， 7o， 
197，297. 

Nicknames，299，328-9. 

Nietzsche,Friedrich, (xiv-xviii)) 292.8; 
zz or 7yagedy (195， 8)，292，5-6. 

Night，73，98 ; -side of Nature,， 48， 
68,，86. 


Nightmares，69，IOI，I1. 
Nikoiai-school，Leipzig，292， 
(Nirvana，xi,) 
Sobhie, 98，123，86,，227，98,，31o,，3o ; 
Art，88，99，5!19，40 94,， 200 86, 8， 
25 


Nomads，II19，33o. 

(Woradaertlrcipe 4108，2CZlg.，256.) 
Normann，Herr von，283-4，335. 
Nose and mouth，Beeth.，89, 
Note-cudgel，296，see Commentators.， 
Nothing-saying names，302. 
Notions，75，see 三 oryteljanmter 

Natre Dame (Paris)，8，21. 
Novel-writing，9，12，31，124. 
Novejty，demand for，! 19, 


15Now-time, ”the 266，338， 


Nature : Gifts of 87，9，163，227 加 Nuances，executL，232，45-52，82. 
Imitation op 16I，z10.、 xp. ; and | Nuremberg : Burggraves，330; heart 


the Individual，06, 9，71, 4;“In- 


of Germany，329 ; theatre，223-4. 


fnite,”7o ; Joy of, 122; Lavish and | Nursery-songs，297. 


niggard，62，287 ; Laws，III，220 ; 
Sounds, 74，92 ; Wonders，1o7. 


Nature- ; Forces，1o8 ; Melody，98,| O. 
99j; Scaje，99, see Horns ; Scene, | 
149. , Obedience，2 : actors，221; wifely， 


Neapolitans，46. 49， 
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Operoxt，elfhn chorus，283. 
Object，(xii-xiv)，65-72，8，III，259. 
Ohboe in Beeth. Sym.，237，42.7. 
O 〇 bscene，the，48，51. 
Octave-leaps，Beeth.,，241，7. 
Ode lo _/oy，Schiller's，I02，22-3. 
Offenbach，5，29-33，51I， 
OHhcer and orderly，278. 
Ofhcial culture，205，79. 
Omens，good，329-30. 
One and Many，326. 
One-man management，283. 
Oneness of all Being，7I，3，4. 
One-sided evolution，131，7，94. 
Open eyes and no sight，74，6，91， 
IO5，10，67. 
Open mind，286. 
O 〇 OPERA，8o，Io6，12，40-1， 277 :一 
Classical，39，41I. 
line of Cleavage，207，305. 
Comic (French)，44，5，7，272. 
JDestiny of 153，94，201. 
and antique Drama，I137，47，95. 
卫 vil infuence，135，54，289. 
French，[6，I99，269 ; 2 Ital.，37， 
38. See Comic; Grand. 
German，I94-210，263-9o ; evolu- 
tion of 199，202，7，89 ji and 
上 French school，45-2，202，7. 
Goethe，Schilier and，Ia4-5，3I，5， 
137，9,，40， 6， 7 9，50， 84， 5， 97， 
200-1，305. 
Crand， 35，40，i，4， 3， 202，7，72. 
its House，195-7，277，338. 
Jtajian，42，53，98，I74，98，200，2， 
206，1I4，87，9，330，I 3; early， 
137，47，95，201，302. 
Modern，!29，35，200，7. 
and …Obus,”302. 
Origin，zzC&. rzp. Italian。 
Pieces，string of 79，83，1I34-5，40， 
206,， 8,，72,， 4. 
有 Romantic，41I. 
Seria，40. 
Spectacular，!105，303. 
Spontinian， 39， 41， 
Operas “my， 263，73，5，8，3o4 ; 
infhuence of，268，c/ 299. 
O 〇 Opera-glasses，2I，277， 
Opera-singers，99，195，8.205，I0，9， 
267-78. 


Opera-text，39.43，105-6，35，40 3，， 


272, 99， 
Operatic“… bits,”274，<c/ 134. 
Opium-eater's dreanl，53， 
Oppenheimer，Frln.，209. 
Opposites，I08，93， 
Opposition，113，226,，31o， 8，27. 


Optimism，94，6，8，281I，96. 
Oratorio，253，8o. 
ORCHESTRA 
mere Accompaniment, 103, 95, 7，8. 
supporting Dialogue，2o60-9,， see 卫 . 
Distribution of 232 <! yc9. 
Greek，8，195-8，3o6，34; and 
人 Peer j97， 1 
as JIdealiser and amplifier，195-9， 
Ta2eibg9 0 33-5. GCK 7 
visible， 站 -5. .74。 
Modern， 1 3 32， 
a5“' Pedestalj,”!98，209. 
了 Popular，278-9. 
Smali，283. 
anq Stage， 45，191，5，7， 282.4- 
as Virtuoso，232， 
Orchestral Parts mutilated，275， 
Orchestration，209 ; earlier and mo- 
dern， 4I1， 2，207，31-2， 4 
Organ-music，82，28o. 
Organic whole，277，see W， 
Organisation，I70，87，8，313，5，7。 
Organs of the Wiil，68，79. 
Orgeat，48. 
Originality，(x)，5，6，1I3，5，8，77.8， 
151-3，7，92-3，8，2I2，39，87， 
3o6，12-S，9，38，9; bseudo-，I19， 
TI97，222. 
Ornament : archit.，324，35-6，8, 4o ; 
instr.，243; vocal，200，2，6,，7， 
Orppce auxz 五 mezy， 30，3， 
Orppetxr，Gluck's，283-4. 
Orthography，early-German，297. 
Orvercharge，unloading，II2，52. 


P. 


了 Painter : eyeless，91 ，historical，17o. 

Painting : 61，86，153 ; 王 xhibition， 
225; Italian，84 ; Landscabe, I49. 

了 Palaces，3338. 

了 ALESTRINA，79，84. 

Pamina and Papageno，266. 


| Pandemonium，the Stage a，259. 


4 Pantalon,”45. 
banthEon，Paris，8，22，6，30. 
0 303. 二 

Paper， age of 113，6,，7， 

Perediseg 1ost， 3 6，TI6，21，6| 
Tegained，IO2 ; “To-day Shajt thou 
be in,”92. 

Paradox，66. 

Paraiysis of sight by music，74，6， 
105，IO，I，21. 

了 Parasites，49. 

arerga,， Schop.，63. 
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Paris : in 1840，37 ; Commune，37， 
44; Conservatoire，49，233 ; Fash- 
ions， II4-9， 26， 75，220，3I3，39 ; 
Hatel de Ville, 8, 9 ; Munic-Coun- 
cil，37; OPkra，37，50，5，208 ; 

Opkra comique, 40,， 4-5; Siege，D 
2，5-37，I14，26; Wagner in，(x)， 
37，50，3，5，29o-1，316， 8 See 
工 heatre, 

Parisian life，45-9，51，119. 

Parliaments，German，318，26. 

Parody，I69，212， See Caricature. 

Paroxysm，Beeth.，89. 

{(PARSIFAL，xvii，92，II1.) 

Parsimony，9o. 

Parsons，294 ; and Comedian, 17I,， 8o. 

Part- writing : Aubers，43; Beet- 
hoven's，241-6，51， 

Partners in dance，28，48. 

Porziza/，Wolfram's，85. 

了 Passion : grand, 44 ; and Wili，67. 

了 Passion-music，Bach's，I1o2. 

了 Passionate，the，2o8，26, 7 ; in Art， 
IOo，5，23，4，52，89，9o,，269. 

了 Patchouii，24-. 

bathoiogic，the : 
music，71，152。 

Pathos : Dramatic，100，42，5o，86， 
190,，2，2I0 ; False，41，50，I32-3， 
I39，85$， 2o1， 2，Io，69 ; Lyric， 43， 
I00 ; Rhetorical， 37，I32，3，6， 
Te 9，88-92, 6, 7 ; of Voice，83， 


in acting，I61; in 


96，298,，34o. 

Patriotism，38，I14，77，290 ; local， 
264. 

Patronatverein，321-3， 

了 Patrons : Heethoven s, 9I ; Wagner's， 
3Io,，20,， 3， 

Pauses，Beeth.，87， 

Pence and war，2，126，339， 

了 Peasants brawling，296. 

Pedagogues，their manners，292. 

Pedant，217; Goethe'ss，I8o， see 
Philology 

“ Pedestal and statue,”1I198，2o9， 

Penance，96 ; a national，155-. 

Penitence，93，7. 

bension，Morart and Beeth.，88,，91. 

People，man of the,，46. 

(Percezal / Calotr， 8I.) 

了 Performances : debarreq from hearing， 
9I， 240 63; Periodic，154，9，258， 
3o4，I3，4，9， See Correct， 

Period (mus.)，8o，3，3o3, 

Peroration in Cobarzader，267， 

Perrin，7，12 cl re9， 

了 Personajity，see Actors. 


INDEX. 


Perspective，laws of，334-6. 

Perspicacity (eroxzyze1tpei)，217. 

Pessimism，Covernmental，52. 

Pestb Wagner-Society，322. 

“和 Petits soupers,”30， 

4 Peuple de Penseurs,” 

Phantasy，54，xo，ILI7， 

Phenomenal world， 

Philistine，I7T， 

Philology，292-8 ; Professors，179， 
training none but，294. 

Philosophy，121，5，248 ; in poetry， 
138， See Music;i Schopenhauer. 

Photography，19. 

Phrase，lit,，37，See Sentence， 

Physicians，294，332. 

Physiognomy,， 88, 9; of a country, 61. 

Physiology,，6I，6, 7, 9 89,， IIo, 1 25， 
204，87. 

Piano and DO.，232，48，50，82， 

Pianoforte- : arrangements, 237, 43，43 
Player 81.2，233，4 ; works of last 
century，81-2. 

Picarq，I4. 

Piccini and Gluck，41I， 

Picked troop，203，63，313，21， 3. 

Picture-gallery，I25，225. 

Picturesque in muslc, the，40. 

Piece，operatic，79，see 〇 . 

“Pierre，Pas une seule,”II，31， 

Pietists，musical, 248，8o. 

Piquant in art，the，99，153，250， 

Pirouette，20I，86. 

Pistol in Kxzdelro，I52. 

了 Pizzicato，282. 

Place de Greve，Paris，9. 

Planet : birth，99 ; death，I21. 

Plastic, 64，II6，8o，6,， 98，213. 

Plastic art，61，4，7o，1， 8，I13， 
II7-22，5，38，51，0I，6，76. 

Plastique，mnusical，4o， “64， 75，6，8o， 
IOo7，231. 

Pjate-armour，Hugo in，25. 

Piatitude，5$o，I96，see Banal. 

AR (x，xvii)，65，I2I》 DrzaCLegtiey 


33- 
8 61, 93, 4 
3o，see W。 


I38. 
Plauqit.: jacket，272 ; vomitory，222， 
See Applause. 
Play and Opera, I3I cl xi9.，194，6, 9， 
210，3o2，6， See Art ; Drama. 
Play within Play，I96.7. 
Playing with the Self， 27， 2I7，20,， 
Pleasing，art of 89，I26，85-0. 
Pleasing 0 7o，7，83， see geean se， 
Pleasure, love of 83,，8,，9o 
Pion-plon (Pierre te 16. 
Plot，dram.，134-5，9，42，89，219， 
30o0，see Action。 


INDEX。 


了 Poco crescendo，249，see C. 

POET, the，!o7,，37.44，53 :一 
Greek,，a singer，121， 
Literary，2，I1I3，37，69，211,，4. 
and Mime，143-6，8, 62-3，9，205， 

211-7,9 ，24-5，59-61， 
and Mnusician，61-4，137-4I，6，8. 
Naive zcultured，138. 
Reading his works aioud，179，305. 
a5 和 World-sage,”I70. 

Poetic diction，132，3，9,， 40，50，89， 
198，310. 

了 Poetic spirit，the，133. 

Poetic thought，I0o4，5，12，40. 

Poetic value，!32，9, 43-4，9，50,，82， 
I83, 9， 

了 Poetry : ancient，II6，38 ; French， 
84ji literary，138，3o9 ; and Music， 
65，!04-5，12， 

了 Poet s-grove，1， 

Poisons we have not, 298. 

了 Poleniical tracts，relig.，I16. 

Poles, 23,， 46 ; Frenchihed，357， 

Police-sergeant，215. 

Poilish，artistic，5I，268，90. 

Politics，I，52，179，see Art. 

Polonius's cataiogue，302，3. 

Pomade, 32,，3. 

Pomp and parade，41，88，179, 288， 
330，1. 

Pompadour,， meubles a 1a，II9. 

Poorer classes at theatre，50，337， 

Pope, the，18 ; Luther and，123. 

Popular art，5，41，1I92，202，5，13， 
278，340. See Foilk. 

Portrayal，art of，I93，210,， 9，59, 325. 
See Mime etc. 

Portuguese，23. 

Possessed，83，!61， 

Possibilities，artixtic，131， 6,，9, 45，7， 
149，53，9，94，209， 

Posterity and fame，223，3 10. 

Post.mortem，589. 

Poudre de riz，33. 

Poweriess,， aid from the，322. 

Practical，I SC，88，314，see Theory. 

Prayer，40，97 ; to the brompters 
box，265,，77， 

yuL arx clety 44，50， 

Prefect and Miayor，22，3. 

Preludes and postludes，43，266，86. 

yemzter 1OU7 G2 bONAAeH，53. 

Present，the，see Artist， 

Press，venal，I 17, See Journal. 

了 Pretty tunes，303. 

Pride，83，I1o8，! 5，227， 

了 Pricests，39，182 ; of Music，282 ; and 
Tamino，206 ; of Thalia, Ac.，134， 
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jbrima Dunna，39，I4I，200，18.9,， 77， 
290，300. 

Prince : of Church，117 ; the tirearmnt 
of, 3I0; musical o 儿 cer to，80, 8, 9， 
98,，9， See German- 

Printing，results of invention，110. 

Lrtzxzz ZON ozb2l15， 186，7. 

| Prismatic，78，97， 

Private 2. Public speech,， 179，28o. 

Private theatricals，177，5/ 258. 

1 Problems : msthetic，62-4，Io4，17， 
132，6，42-3，8，76, 2231 ; artistic， 
I24，30，89,，210, 319，37，8,，40. 

Procreation，(xili)，48. 

Productivity，artistic，I1I6，20，43，70， 
182, 0，214，87,，91， 

Professors，20o4，14，68，70,，94. 

Programme-music，1oo. 

Progress，so-called，326. 

| Prometheus (V. Hugo)，12. 

Promise，324，32 ; breaking，52， 
Prompt-books，Gliobe theatre，142. 

Prompter's box，8 'f rey.，265. 

Pronunciation，203，64，331. 

| Prophete，20c，22 : at Frankfort，260， 
268 ; famous Mother，269，77.8.。 

Proscenium，196 ; a series，334-6. 

，Prose and Verse，261. 

1 Prose-comedy，I33. 

Protectionists，I77. 

Protector and protected，310, 

Protestantisim,，94，5,，117， see German。 

brovincialism，98. 

Provisional，see Theatre. 

brudery,，48. 

Prussia : army,， I7 et 5%e9.; and Bavaria， 
33o ; princess，330-1. 

Psaimody，20U，66,，79， 

了 Psychology，54. 

Public : Concert-，74,，88, 239; French， 
166; ltalian，280， See German ; 
Taste ; Theatre.。 

Pubiic appearance，making a，258. 

Public Life，I1I14-6，36，278，317，see 
Art. 

Public Opinion，117 ; Worship，I5. 

Publicity,”28o，318. 

Punch and Judy，185-2，c 215. 

和 Pure”music，28o 

Purely-musical，108，208，o，36. 

Purely-Human，99，!03，I3，295. 

Puritans，Engiand under，!03. 

Purity : melodic， 1oI; 4 和 of the 
science, ”294; of type，133，219， 
317. 

APyrama Gd 702302，169，97. 

Pythagoras and Music，I21I， 

Pythia，the，335, 
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Q. 


Quadrille,，29，31I，45， 

(uartet, vocal: Araelio, 28I, 2; Ninth 
Sym.，250-3.。 Instr.，see Beeth， 

Queen, model for a，227. 

Queen of Night，Mozart's，266. 

(Cuestion to : Fate，3t0，22 ; the un- 
known，321，2. 

Quiet，89,，312，29. 

(uuincaillerie，!59. 

(Cuintets，279 ; 412rzlexytlper，276. 

Quotations， terrible，205.6. 


有 R. 


及 abble，the，52， 

RACINE，51，143. 

Rag-and-bone-man，272. 

Ranting，167,， 282，see Actors， 

RAPHAEL，86 ; copies，II9. 

有 Rats，25 <! 5e7. 

Rat-catcher 人 Jameln，3o0. 

Raymund's magic-drama5，186. 

Reading : aloud，I16，79, 3o5; dumb， 
II6 ; studious，248. 

Realism，52，137,， xce 1deal， 

Reality，terrible，153; a wholly un- 
inteiligible，259. 

Reason，see erozzz21. 

Rebirth of : Opera, 2oI; Singer，2o4 ; 
Society， 115， 20. See _ German 
sPirit， 

Recceptivity，105，66，286-8, 91，318， 
319. 

Recitative, 40,，1，147, 99，201，2,，6-8， 
266 ; of bass-strings in Ninth Syni.， 
239. See Diaiogue. 

人 RPDEEMER，the，92。 

Redemption，73，8o，4，96，I15，25， 
259，317，33-. 

Rehned home，a，228. 

Refhection，62，76, 84，101I，3，62，9o， 


3o5， 
Reform， theatr.，136，84，8，352-3， 

324，6. 
Reformation，German，116，76，288. 
Refraction etc. of Light，76， 
Regeneration，136, 202，see Rebirth.， 
Regisseur (stage)，226，65.6,，73，84. 
Regularity in Art，64，79，8o，Io4， 


149， 

入 ehearsals : theatr.，145， 74，210，86. 

Reissiger，G.，233. 

Relations : artistic，I98，224，85，325， 
326，35 ; social，170; of things， 
(xiii，xiv)，66-7，78. 


INDEAX。 


Religion : and Art，(xi)，15I ; Bour- 
eois，94，6 ; and Church，73，9， 
4，288 ; Falsifed,，94 ; and Music， 
120，302，a new，123，6， 

Religious sects &c.，L16. 

REMBRANDT，62. 

Reminiscences，(xvi)，43， 

Renaissance, the, 46, 115, 7,， 8, 20， 9 
192，286，9o ; ornament，119，335， 
338, 40. 

Rendering ( /orlrag)，211，31 cl 5C9.， 
263, 8, 71, 85 ;emotlional，!141, 210， 
219; wooden，28I. See TempPo. 

Repertoire，operatic，I99，200. 

Reborters，130，28o,， 30o0，2. 

| Reproduction， II14，44，214，91. 

Reproof，im patience uf，52. 

Republic，French (third)，II: and 
Art，30; “of love,”14; red and 
black，25，7 ;3““saving the,”15-9， 
25，8,，9. 

Republican virtuecs，31，215，21， 
Research，8，90，I76 ; bedantic,，295. 
Resignation，263. 
Respectability，civic，I72，214. 
Restaurants，Paris，28，33，50. 
Restitutio in integrum，24I，6. 
“Reut ”(Bayreuth &c.jh 329. 
Revelation，79，93，6，1I02. 
Revenge, (x), 227 ; in Arezrchzzlc, 208. 
Revisors，123. 
Revolution， 15，50, 170; and Reform， 
8 

上 直 

下 

上 

| 


5. 
Revolutions，French, 46，52-4，119. 
Rhabsodic praise，(xvij，87. 
RHREINGOLD : qiction，297 ; mnusic， 
frst germs, 287 ; hrst Perf., Munich， 
3I1. 
Rhetoric，37，116,， 79，8o, 92，8，2o7， 
213，see Pathos. 
Rhine，the，20，30， 2 ; songs，1I. 
Rhyme，213. 

Rhythm (mus.)，45，75-80，7，97 ; 
obliterating，239-40. See Metre. 
Rhythmic : architecture， 78， 286 ; 

chaos，241; meliody, 47，213 ; rest， 
57，92. 
Rich， the，195，see Well-to-do。 
Richard，Iierr (tenor)，264. 
Richelieu，1I7. 
Kichter，F. (Jean Paul ")，331. 
Riddle，95，140，2，5，7，212，3. 
Ridiculous，(x)，5，II5，、08，8o，218， 
220，39, 78，82，316. 
Riehl]，W. H.，3o3，4， 
Rigorist，director，264. 
Rigour，96. 
Riot, in music，40，97， 
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有 Ritornel，195， 

Rivals，134，3o02. 

River of joy，288. 

HKobext /e dzabje，I17， 

Robespierre，1I6. 

及 occoco，119，330，2，4o， 

有 Rochefort，I4， 

Rocher de Cancale，14. 

(ARocckhel Zelleri yo 4.，93.) 

Roger (Erench tenor)，269. 

Roman : actors，212，58，6o ; cujture， 
85, TI20 ; Rights，182. 

了 oman Church, 84，94，33o0,，9. 

Romans in Cermany，the，329，3o. 

Romanic: culture，330j nations， 
124. 

Romanticism，8，Io，44，?7， 

Rome，modern， 

Aomieo，Beilini's, 141. 

了 有 oot-Syllables，297. 

Rosary-beads，83. 

ose-grove, in crlale，39， 

ROSSINI，18，38，4o，I; Wagner's 
interview with，286. 

Routine : technical，in composition， 
88 ; theatrical，226. 

Row, singers in a，219-. 

及 UBENS，62. 

0 2 96， 
uge，Arnold,， (3I8)，332， 

Rue Greek，I17， 

Rules，theat,，I62，4，90，221,， 4. 

Rush，204，sse Tempo. 

Russian battalions，23，50 ; folk-tunes 
and Beeth.，99， 

Rittli，(Switz,)，330， 


Sachs，see Hans. 

Sagas，169, see Legend. 

S.Bartholomew's Feast，II7， 

S. Germain style，339， 

Saints，(xi)，72，95-0，8，5 21. 

Satire，(x)，6，109. 

《Satisfactory ending,”39. 

Sauce aux rats，28. 

Sausage and snuffbox，272， 

4 Sauve qui Peut， 25. 

Savants, an audience of，163，5- 

Scandal，a startling，303. 

Scenery，stage，191-4，200，84，321， 
325，37 ; throwing back，334-5. 

Sceptic，329 ; cheerful，5I，94， 

4 cpatipie0 30I， 3. 
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on Jpepmat NIe1rlerr， See 
Ode ; Goethe. 

Schleinitz，Baroness vonp，320，LI， 

Schnapps to beer，from，296. 

(Schnorr，L.，209.) 

Scholars，296 ; or actor ? 174。 

School, 205, 923-8. See Music;i Stage. 

SCcHOPENHAUER，{x-xiv，xvi，xvii)， 
65-9， 75，6， 83, (6) 7, 9o,， Io6 ; 00 
ghosts，Io9-I0; on vocal music， 


I25， 


104. 

Schott & Co.，123，275. 

Schroder，FE. 志 .，173，87. 

Schroder，Sophie，132，63，89，228. 

Schroder-Devrient，14I，52，217-20， 
223，7-8. 

SCcHUMANN，125- 

SchurEc，Ed. (writer)，1o. 

Science，I176 ; and salary，90，294， 

Score : doctored，275，8 ; elaborate， 
209-1I，33; empty，223，50 ; ex- 
Pression-marks，Beeth,，243，5o ; 
study of 231，5o, at the pfle，237. 

Scotch folk-tunes，Beeth.，99. 

Scream, 69, 71 1IoU II1; Singers, 134. 

Scribe，A. .，39，51，167. 

Sculpture，1I9, 338 ; and Music，I21， 
1 


Second nature，1I8，75，8，9， 

Secret，the，I，232，3，316-8,，24,， 7 ; 
Nature's，87，95， 

Sedan，18，20，32. 

See，something to，5o，(65)，7o，8o, 
105，I2，2I，301，3，4-. 

Seer the，96 ; blind，92. 

Self- : Deception，93，332 ; Deniaj, 
2I5，21，3，60，39; Disgust，53 ; 
Divestment， see Actors; 人 now- 
ledge，I123，53，332 ; Mockery，52 ; 
Rejliance，225; Sacrifce，9，21o0， 
220,， 3, 4，31I 9 40; Seeking,，96 ; 
Sense-of-，83. 

et81G1N12UEC，40， 

Semi-theatre，modern，193. 

Semper，Gottfried，334，5. 

Seneca, dialogue al]a，201， 

Sensational-Plece，133. 

Senses，the，Io9-11 ; exciting，135，9， 
154; stunning，133. 

Sensuality，48,，9, 

Sensuous art，89，202，88，9%o. 

Senta, in 嫩 oLLiztader，267. 

Sentence and Tendence，139-40，067， 
I70，9， 89， 96. 

Sentimental，99 ; old-fashioned，223. 

Serenaded，Wagner，278. 


SCcHILLER，64，155,65, 86, 8-9o; (and | Serenity，92，220，see Petrierkeit. 


Nietzsche，xvil) ; as reciter，179 ; 


Sewers of Paris，8，9，12，4，26. 
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Sexton of Nbtre Danme，21. 
SHAKESPEARE :一 
and Beethoven, see Beeth. 
not born each year，152. 
and France，33，14I，65. 
Garrick，see GC. 
German actors，132，61I，3，7，86， 
I92，222. 
Gervinus，&c.,，62，106，41.2. 
Goethe and Schiller，I37,，4I-2，5-6， 


I90. 
Greek Tragedy，192，212. 
“Improviser,”143-4，9，59，61，2. 
Inscrutable，I07，8，37, 42,，9o, 212， 
Life，142，5，53. 
adapted for Opera，33，135，41， 
his Players and Stage, 145，50, 90-4， 
215. 
Spirit-raiser，IIO-I. 

Shams，126, 65，9,，325，32， 

Shareholders, theatr.，I78. 

Shop-windows，Art in，120. 

Shout of joy, 71，93，328. 

Show and semblance (.Scherxzxz)，{xi)， 
69-70 4，9， 8o， 0， 09o,，3， 100， 20， 
1I21，6，3I06，7，32. 

4 Shrubbery-amours”(77rrlazt)，303， 

Shyness，258. 

268Ua1z CrNezr，42. 

IC8e 0 CoxzT1tL4，40。 

4Siegesfried,”1I，2. 

(SEENrTed 93.) 

Silence，73，4，86， 

Sillig，Dr.，292. 

Simon，Jules，14 el 5c9， 

Simplicity : artistic，99，102，3，2069， 
339-40 ; of material，324，36， 

Sin，96. 

Sincerity，artistic，186，220, 325. 

Singers，159,，88, 323 : teaching Com- 
Poser，2I9 ; Concessions to，206 ; 
4 和 Fine,”204 ; Inarticulate，200，3， 
268，72，6 ; liking for W.'s oberas， 
209-II，73-4。 See Actors; Con- 
ductor ; Cerman ; Opera 

Singing-masters，204，68. 

“Singspiel ”199，202, 6，72. 

Situations，dramatic，J05，8，34，52， 
178, 82, 92,，2o7-9，18, 9, 67, 77, 82. 

Sixths and thirds，251. 

Skull and skeleton，89. 

Sky, clear，92，288. 

Slander，28o. 

Slaves as actors，Roman，258，6o. 

Slavonic settlers，330. 

Sleepless nights， 73， 
Dreams. 

Small towns，275，84，328-9. 


287， See 
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Smiles，53，89，92，8,，213. 
Sneers，329，see Mocking . 
Snufbox，272 ; musical，3o00. 

SoaP, 32. 

Soclable，50，I68. 

Social : classes，258，3I9y life, 45-9， 
98,，2I5，see 工 . 

Society，115，31o ; high，99，I119，24， 
137，7I, 272, 331 3 town-，17I,，7， 95- 

SocRATES and ass's hoof，290. 

Soldqier，German,， I，II4，20,，317. 

Solecisms，ling.，3oo ; oper.，265， 

Soifeggio，202, 

4 和 Solid,”I72，205，67 ; financially， 
204. 

Solitude，8，9o，Ico ; mountain，74. 

.So/omiot，Handels，28o. 

Somersaults，31. 

Somnambulism，69，Io9，I1I. 

Sonata，8I.2，4，5，234. 

Song，Dramatic，202-3，6，69，7o0 ; 
popular type, 41， See Voice. 

SoPHOCLES，293. 

Soprano in Ninth Sym.，251. 

Sostenuto，282. 

Soul : suffering，288 ; of voice，219 ; 
of world，Mnusic，I21-3. 

Sound-world，68，9，71，5，92，110， 
3o2, 3, see Light-world. 

Spaniards, 23，40. 

Spanish : Dance，46，8 ; and Ttalian 
class-books，94. See Theatre, 

Speaking accent，94，I79，83，4，9， 
213 ; in Opera，I52，210 69. 

Speaking.trumpet，23. 

Spectacle，41，50，70，80. 

Spectator，166，91，3，6,，220，333-7. 

Speculation : ssthet.，I0oj monet.， 
339. . 

Speech : Evolution，II6; Sense of 
294; and Song，I51-3，97，202-4 ; 
and Thought，61. 

Speech-making，(viiij， 37，8，59，179， 
210，58，8o，324. 

Spezzia and 人 Apez7zz5pla，287. 

Sbinoza glass-cutting，9o.。 

Spirit : of mankind，84 ; of the times， 
II13-4，299. 

Spirit-raising，97，IIO-I，25，44。 

Spirit-slaying，284. 

Spirits，high，218，39，323. 

Spiritual (getrlxg)，204-5，26，34 ; Y， 
4 secular ”mnusic， 


15Spirituel,”3o. 


SPpite，German，298. 
SPONTINI，operas，39，40,，I， 
SPpooks，1I79，82，220. 
Spree, the river，32. 


INDEX。 


Spring and Death，322. 

4 Spy! ay ”12. 

Staccato，282. 

Stage (itselfn，304，21，37 : Modern z. 
antique and Shakespeare's，191-7. 

Stage-costume，I7，24，30，19I，2，5， 


259. 
Stage-piece，effective，144，52，213. 
Stage-schools，172，204，60 
“Stars，200，23. 

State，The :一 and Art，172，225-6， 

下 5 8，26，4o ; French form， 

5 German, 187 ; Greek，121，51; 
and Professors，294. 
Statesman，I117，225，316,，7，8，39 ; 
and porter，I171. 
(Stein，H, von, 一 writer，xvi.) 
Sterility，literary etc.，11I3，73. 
Stiffness and tedium，41，173，8o, 
201，6. 
LUAN 43，241， 
StopgapP operas，53. 
Storm,，40，74，92,， 7,， 9 ; at Bayreuth， 

323; of wrath，311. 
Strait-waistcoat，musical，27 5. 
Strange company，316. 
“Strasbourgeoise,，the，22， 
Strassburg，3 et seq. 

Street- ; arabs， journalistic， 
fghts，41 ;shows，182. 

4 Lrcexl2 and yech 122， 

Stretta，Italian，42, 

Strings，42，282 ; muted，283; and 

“wind,， 231， 4，9.50. 

Strolling players，172，214. 
Stuarts，1he，163. 
Stubborn，108，73; soil，33o ; voice， 

209. 

Stucco，French，119.。 

Student-life，I71， 

Lp7t7IC，See /asaz2reliO， 

Stupidity，168 ; pedantic，217，96， 

Sturdiness (Breaerkerl)，186,，298. 

Style，120，8I ; elevating dramatic， 
132，49-50，83.9 ; a truly German， 

187，9o, 202，5,，7,，12,， 69,，313,， 4，403; 

standardising, 233， See Medley. 
Subject and Object，(xii-xiv.)，67，71. 
Sublime，the，77，84，9，93，8，Io3， 

106,，26,，44，50，2，4，61，2，6,，213， 

220，88，325. 

Subsidiary themes，87. 

Subsidies to Art，205，25，326. 
“Substance in bosom,”293. 
Success : artistic，39，I72，274，5，88， 

289, 314,， 23，5 ; outward，50，147， 

27I，85. 

Succession，rhythmic，79. 


297 ; 
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Sue，Hfyal2recr de Par1，33. 

Suffering，(xi)，97， 2I9，88; 
Masician's，72，96。 

Sugary paintings，84. 

“Suggestive，the，51， 

Suites (musical)，279. 

Sun and clouds，99，13o. 

Superficial，78，9o，105，24，21II，90. 

Superhuous，208，1I，89，3o01. 

Superhuman genius，107 ; stature, 335。 

Supranatural]，190o，228. 

Sureness，49,， see Aplomhb， 

Surroundings of genius，(xvii)，8I，94， 
145，217，27，326. 

Suspicion of the unappeased，90， 

Swallow-tail coats，17. 

Swamp,，a reporters'，I30. 

4Swan of Pesaro, ”38. 

Swine on dungheap，51. 

Swing (.cprzorzzir)，276. 

.720238 Ka111Ly，223. 

Switzerland，(viii，xvi)，18，74，I77， 


the 


312，30. 
4 和 Sword ”in Schiller's Odc，I23. 
Symbols，95，ILo4-。 
Sympathy，(xi)，73，4 ; artistic，140， 

277，327，o%，40. 
Symphony，the，54，79，sece Beeth. 
Symphonic style in opera，208 
yipogrzuz1， Pato's，138， 


T， 


Talent, 47，54,，144，5o0, 66, 70 4, 83， 
188，202，3，21，01，319，21I，sSee 
Genius. 

Tamino and the Priests，200， 

TANNHAUSER，(92) : Auber and，5o 
its ayramza never thought of，21I; 
Carlsruhe perf. 一 Elisabeth's prayer 
卫 vening-star， March and Venus- 
song，263，5 ; “mournful cnding,” 
39 ; in Parls，(x)，5o ; nature of its 
success，2I0-I. 

Tapster and the actor，215. 

Tarantejla. 46. 

Tasks，artistic，I145，90，205，ro， 74 
Pitched too high，131.2，89，232， 
273，303. 

TASsSO，73. 

Taste : Court，45，174，214，72，331 3 
Democratising, 119-20 ; 了 nervation 
of，37，83，90，286 ; French，44， 
50，I，3，115，7，8，29I，330，9 
Frivolous，98，Io3 ; Italian，285-6 
and Morals，315-6，8，39 ; Public， 
II4，5，31，6，279，339; Kuin of 
I36, 311，3，6. 
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Tausig，Karlj，(xvi)，320-2.。 

Teaching the mime，174，221， 6o,， 79， 

了 ears，actress'5，218. 

Technique，86，7，15o，1， 23I，3，4， 
284, 338 ; Pianoforte，244，see 卫 . 

Telegraphy，19. 

7z 人 (33o) ; Rossini"s，17， 33，8，4o. 

Temesvar, from,，264. 

Temperance-union，Musical，123， 

7zmzjjar，Marschner's，41. 

TemPple，28o，327， 

Tempo : for each bar， 266, 71 ; bold， 
239; false，1I50，264，71，2，8 ; 
modifcation of，239，45，50; and 
distinctness of Rendering， 283; 
mashed and dragged，250， 63-4，7， 
270, 6,， 81ji strict 253， 67 ;of spoken 
verse，184.。 

Tendence，artistic (icpittxi8)，62-3， 
99， 8， TI32，3， 5-7，42， 9，55，72， 
IT93，289，309，13，4，22. 

“Tendence”(7zozcdexzz)， 138-40，52 ; 
culture-，I66. 

Tenderess, 89 ; and terror，40，IOF， 
142，213. 

Tenor 250 67 ; French， 268-9 ; 
“lyric ”and dramatic,”2o0o0. 

Terror Reign，26, 8 ; see Tenderness。 

Thalia and Melpomene，!34. 

THEATRE :一 
“of All sorts,”I66. 
and Arts，153，226. 
its Building，I9I-7，333.4o. 
Character inherent，134. 
and the Cultured，130，54， 65,，74， 

185，92，227，58，64，80，313. 
Decline and fallj，129，131-55，6o， 


162， 3 70， 3， 8L， 2, 4， 9,94,313;,9-. | 


Dignity of，!72-3.214. 

Discipline，171，2，221，4，5。 

Dressing-rooms，259. 

English，132，7，45，63，87,，91. 

French，5，LI1，24，46，51，133，6， 
1I44，52， 62.6， 70, 4， 8， 81， 91， 8 了 
subsidised，38，326. 

Friends and their outcry，I13I-6，51， | 
154，210. 

and Goethe and Schiller，124， 31-3， | 
18o, 3-6，9-93，213.4， 

Jtalian，!136-7，202. 

Model， 154，314-5，24， 

National infuence，129，59，353， 5， 
317-8，39， | 

Ofhcial mismanagement，155，72, 3. | 
188,， 217，22, 6，62,5-8,75，3515， 5. 

Organising the，187-8，315，26， | 


Origin and evolution of modern，; 
130D 5L 94-5，258. 1 


INDEX， 


THEATRE 一 -corelzrrued 一 
“Original,”177，see O. 
and Press，222，318. 
Provisional，321，3，36，8，4o. 
and Public，135，60，3-8，95，6， 
220，3， 68， 7 了 6-8， 86， 305，1I3， 
319， 
Shakespeare's，19I，see S. 
Spanish，137，62. 
Spirit of 182. 
and State，I72 87，22I，5，315，8， 
326， 
Subventioned，38，315，26. 
as Trade，I62，217，26，6o,，4. 
Theatrical，the，17I，8I，see Comedy. 
Theatron，301,，35. 
Themes, musical， 99, see Combination.。 
Theologists，294. 
dheory and Practice，129,，3o， 237,， 7o0. 
Thing-in-itsel6 (xi)，64，6，7，79. 
Thinkers，6I，84 ;nation of 33，126. 
“Thinking artists,”167. 
Thomas，Ambroise，33. 
Thomas-School，Leipzig，292. 
Thought and its embodiment，“the 
Bayreuth,”324，7-9，31.， 
Thousandth Performance，44， <c 5o. 
Thunder 97 ; Philologic，296. 
工 hus and not otherwise，134,， 79， 278. 
Thymeie，the，8. 
Tillers and settlers， 329-3o. 
Timbre，242，see Colour， 
Time and Space, (x)，69, 7o, 3，5-6, 9， 
106, 9 


Tine-beaters，248，64，7o，8o. 

Tiresias，92. 

Tivoli-theatres，185. 

“Ton,， haut,”I19. 

Tone : art of，78 ; vocal，189，2oz2 ; 
and Wiil，68，73.， See Music. 

Tone-poet，148，247，77. 

Tone-speech，61，247. 

Tone-world，83,， 91，see Sound, 

Tonic and dominant，99, 231. 

了 ioning-down，122-3. 

Tortoni，CafE，5o. 

“Total,”the，222， 

Tours，27. 

Toy，a pretty，78，154. 

Traditional，I62，339，see Convention. 

Tragkdie，163，70，97，8，2o2. 

Tragedy， 3o2 : Cerman， modern 
I68 ; of the mime's renown， 223. 
See Greek. 

Zagedj， Darlh o6 (xvi) 198，292，5. 

Tragic，the，39，124，4o， 

Training，artistic，172，88， 209，81. 

Traitor within the gates，290. 


INDEX. 


Transiated operas，199，2c0，7，68. 

Translation, (ix)，I20; and adaptation， 
dramatic，166, 70，8，222。 

Transmigration of souls，I150，220，5， 
228，53. 

Transparency，pajnted，86. 

Treasure to guard， 83，91，4. 

Tree and branches，279. 

(Tribschen near Lucerne，viii.) 

Tricolor，French，46. 

riges，266，7，84. 

Trios，recent instr.，279. 

Tnpod，PDelphic，I95，335. 

TRISTAN UND JsoLDE， (7o0， 
court-bali ”for act ii.，303. 

Triviality， 45， 74，I05，36,，41，66. 

Trochu，I4，8，24，32. 

Trombones in 7axzmtpitxixc，265， 

Tropmann，12，20，9，32. 

“Troubadours，the，47. 

7yozaroxrc，200， 

Tme-dream，Ii1o. 
True.to-nature，the，132，7,，42，4，8， 
190，219，3,，4. See Naturalism， 
Tmmpet : valve-，29; natural and 

chromatic，99，231I，4-40. 

了 rumpeters，state-，331， 

Truth : artistic， 140，86，224，78 ; 
unpleasant， 185 ;What is?”22o0; 
witness to，258. 

Truthfulness，138，220，6. 

Turcos，25. 

Turks，2，I21. 

Tutti，Mozart's and Haydn's，231. 

Twice too slow，184. 

Res， see Art ; 下 ternaj. 

“ITyranny,”20. 


3) ; 


| 
U， | 
(Uhlig，Theodor，xvi,) | 
Ultramontanes，the，84，339. j 
Unconscious and Conscious, (xiii)，63- ! 
64，106，22，3，5，38， 
Understanding art，248，86,，96,，7. 
Unpeducated Sirs，227， 
Unfathomable， 86， 92， 
Shakespeare, 
Un-German，129, 71，6,，88，207，13， 


223， sece 


T2，9. 

Ug6eaion of Germany，126，298, sec 

German Reich， 
Unions，187，314-5，22. 
Unison，74，IO2，22，236，9，44. 
Universal Will，see W， 
University-life，171，see Professors. 
Un-Nature，165，75，9，84. 
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Unpretentious，49，181，99，272， 
“Unthankful ”blays，200 ; roles，222. 
Uphojstery，I19，277. 

Uri，74. 

Usage，ancient，225，32，4I. 

Useful, the，89，124，295，337， 


Vachette, 28. 

Valkrien，Mont，14，26. 

Valour，military，2，I26，317. 

Jazxzpzre，Niarschner's，41. 

Vanity，I67，216，2I，57，60. 

Variations，52 ; musicai，97-. 

Vaudevilles，French，199，202， 

Vefour，28. 

Vell : behind the，87，12I，295; of 
Night，48，73，86. 

Vendome column，33. 

Venice，73-4. 

Venomous pen，a,，28o- 1， 

Venus : and Amor，39 ; rites，48. 

Venus，Tannhauser's SongE，203. 

Verdi，.9zcziL er 加，42 ;27 oz ，200. 

Vermin，Plague of，20. 

Jerzzaztp1211，(xii，xiii)，83，4，7，8，9o， 
93，5，8，Lo4，40，3，302， 

Versailles，2， 115- 

eriale，Spontini's，39，40. 

Victor, the，91，Ioo，22，Ssee German， 

Victor Hugo,，8 cx xc9.，170. 

Victories，lying，22，3，31.2. 

Victuals coming in，28. 

Vienna，91，4 : Theatre，I73，7，84， 
186 ; Wagner-society，322。 

View, new points of，159，257. 

Villa a la S. Germain，339. 

Violas in Ninth Sym.，241. 

Violins，the,，42，241，9,，see Strings。 

Virtue，31 ; -master，22I. 

Virtuosity，234 : orchestral，232-3 ; 
vocaj，141，98，200，I，90，302. 

Virtuoso，86 : stage，173，222 ; violin， 
233， 

Vision，Inner，73，5，9，80 9，92，9， 
97，108-II，212 ; of Art，216，see 
Dream-image. 

Visualising the Idea，65，c7. 328. 

Voice : brilliance etc.，61，141，219， 
264,，8, 9; human character，102 ; 
-Production，2o4，IO，69 ; 2 Soul， 
219，87. 

Voices，dearth of， 203，638. 

“Voila mon publique,”5o. 

Vol-au-vent，21. 


; Volkstheater，18I，5. 
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(Voltaire，xvii.) 
Volunteering artists，323，5. 
Vomitory, pjaudit-，222. 
Joriieleurrg (xii，xiii)，75。 
Vowels and consonants，203， 


W， 


Jachl am 有 hezz，1， 2，20， 

Wage，artists，88-9I，220，6, 

WAGNER，RICHARD : artistic evolu- 
tion，20o9，89， 93 ; birthday， 323 ; 
copversation，(xvi)， ; education， 
292 ; “freeman of Bologna,”289- 
29I ; home at last，(viii)，323，9 ; 
illness，287 ; imitators，299，302.-3 ; 
(imPpressionablc，ix) ; in Italy，287， 
291j; (letter to Schumann，279) ; 
serenaded， 278 ; singing， 271 ; 
speech-making，(viii-ix)，28o ; tour 
of theatres，203. See Conductor. 

Wagner-Societies，305，9，54，21-2; 
foreign members，314，22. 

7Yaphmr，72. 

Wail, the，71. 

Waking consciousness，(xi), 68, 73，5$， 
95，I09-1T 93， 

WALKTRE，at Munich，311， 

Walther s master-song，276.， 

Waltz，German，46。. 

Wanderer homeless，329. 

Want (Wotp), 96,11I,4; Ideal 313, 39. 

Wantons, 49，II7,，9,，339. 

War, 2，II4，21， 

Warmth，artistic, 4I，3，51，273. 

Wartburg : hall，263 ; path，265. 

Watch in band，184. 

Jaxer-caxryier，Cherubini"s，I99， 

Water-maidens (人 pertzgolz)，297. 

Weal and woe，iorI. 

WEBEBER，39，41I，54，199，206-9, 83. 

Weia waga,”297， 

(Weigl，Joseph，223.) 

Well-tempered disesteem，II3. 

Well-to-do, the，279，8o. 

了 elL Ga6 1 zzrteNzexg， (xii- 
xiv)，68,， 76，(7)， 83，(6.) 

(Jerenz，215.) 

{(Westminster Play,， 4.) 

(What and Why，Schop., xiii.) 

“ Whbat is German ?”332. 

Whirlwind and whirlpool, 40，97， 

Whbispered strains，Io2，278，82， 

White-cotton gloves，265. 

Whole : effect of 39，40o，54o，2o8， 
274-5，84，310，36; and its parts， 
187，284，3o1-2，13， 


INDEX.。 


:Wholeness of character，49- 
| Wigs，actor's，259. 


Wilamowitz-Mollendorfr Dr.，292.8. 

Wilderness，126 ; recljaimed，329. 

有 YAhelon hdezriem (86)，124-5，42，8o， 
(26T). 

Wilhelmsh5he，Nap. III, at，32， 

Will,The，66-9， IIo : individual and 
universal,(xi-xiv)，70-2,(7)，9o，IOT， 
10o2 ; and objects，7o ; redemption 
ob 73 ; tranquillisation and excita- 
tion，70，2，216. 

Will-freed contemplation， (xiv)，69- 
70，I，8. 

Will，artistic、155，9，276，3IL， 2 ; 
vulgar and bad，275. 

Winckelmann，331I. 

Wind, the whbistling, 74. 

Wind-instruments，235，see Strin 

Wings (stage)，195，2，26o ; bebind 
thbe，24，218，59. 

Wisconsin bourse-sheet，a，294- 

Wisdom zy。 Reason，83，95. 

Wishes unfulfhilled，97，21o. 

Wit 44，52，169，74，82,，227 ; cheap， 
210，2，328 ; a conductor's，25o. 

Witch's caldron，277. 

Within : outwards，69，79，85，TT1 
I21, 202，327 ; and without,67，I2o，, 
134，326, 40. See World. 

Wives，sisters etc.，49，I106，14，7. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach，85; in 
了 zzzzpittrer，265. 

Wolkenstein - Trostburg， 
32o0. 

Woman and man，I1I4-5，20，220,，7。 

Womanly， 186，219，87 ; Eternal， 
125。 

Wonder， 69 ; a,，92，I42，216. 

Wonder- : Building，Goethe's，213 ; 
Dreams, 259; Drops of sound, 75 ; 
Man,，30 ; Symphony，325 ; Work， 
Bach s，95; Worker，Beeth.，239 ; 
World，87. 

Wood-bird，the，74，92. 

Wood-wind and brass，234，7-50。 

Wooden Concert-halls，324。 

Wooden Rendering，281I. 

Wooing,， lover's，47，8. 

Wool to warm him，226. 

Word : Beethoven's，IorI-2，24I， 333 ; 
a Sacred，295. 

Word-comPounding，299 er yey. 

Word-speech，139 ; and Tone-speech， 
151I，247-8. 

Words and music，73，Io2，4，I2，22， 
149，50，2，200，I，3，4，10，74. 

Worqs for word's sake，302， 


Countess， 


INDEX。 


Work of art，Frenchman a，II8. 
Workman and opera-aijir，287，</ 5o. 
WORLD, the, Io1,，317 :一 
4 Behold thy,”296. 
Conqueror 126. 
Creator，92， 
Explained by Music，65，84，93， 
I0I，8. 
Inner，83，and Outer，65 -80，6， 
89-90， 5,7，I09，14，21， 
“Kingdom not of ”1I2o. 
and its Mirror，I 5o, 
Outer， 62，94，z2d. 510 Inner。 
Phenomenal，(xi)，66,，75-7，Io6，7， 
1 


09. 
Redemption of 92，zzC zz 
a Second, 68，74，86,，95，IIT， 
Sound- and Light-，see S. ; 工 . 
Two at once，I152， < 人 228. 
Visualj，64-8，77，8， 
Walking among men，92. 

World- : Dream，81 ; History，144 ; 
Idea，IoI， see ]. ; Redeeming， 
I126，92; Sage，I70o; Soul，1I21 ; 
View，124，215，438. 
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| Worth : artistic，259 ; national，62， 

See Poetic value. 

(Worth，costumier，1.) 

Worth，Battle of 2. 

(Wotan, 93.) | 

Writing : invention of II6; in the 
air，213，81. 

0 theatre, 273,，and magisrate， 
2 


YV. 


Yearning，87，288, see Vouth. 
1 Young talents，264，9，71I，3，321. 


Youth : training of，293 ; yearning， 
| 74, 88. 
| 
| Z 
Zamapa, 44， 


Zouaves，121. 
“Zukunftsmusik,”299，328, 9. 
”Zurich，I77. 


GENERAL CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE 
CONTENTS OF THE 卫 IGHT VOLUMES. 


IN his “Richard Wagner”Mr Houston S. Chamberlain has given 
a“catalogue raisonn6”of the prose-writings _ contained in the 
masters CesamtMielle .cpzi1tepz ;i the present less ambitious attempt 
has been undertaken in compliance with the wish of several 
readers to possess a list enabling them to trace the various works 


in order of time. 


The dates given below refer to the time of 


ZW0ziti7p，in part ascertained，in part conjectured ; the Roman 
numerals refer to the volumes of this English series of translations， 


now complete. 


“On German Opera?” 
“了 Pasticcio?” 


“Bellini: A word in 
SeaSOn 2 
“On German Music” 
“Pergolesis ”Stabat 
Mater? 5 
“The Virtuoso and 
the Artist?” 
“A Pilgrimage to 
Beethoven ”. 
“On the Overture” ， 
“An End in Paris” . 
Correspondence-letters 
to the Dresden 
pcsC-Ceztau1ag- 
“The Artist 
Publicity” 


and 


. Spring，I834 


Autumn，,， 
Winter I837 5 
June or July, I84o 
October， I84o 


3》 3 


November，I84o . 
January，I84I 
Jan. or Feb.，I84I 


Feb. to Dec.， ， 


March，I841 


Voc. 


VIII (Ze Leezz) 
(Das Zrzebegaez- 
box : libretto.) 


7 


VII_ (Arzenal poem.) 


GENERAL CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE 


“Parisian Amusements”April rz84i 


“Der Freischiitz ” 


“Le Freischutz2 

“Parisian Fatalities 
for the German ” . 

“A Happy 忆 vening” 


“Rossini's Stabat 
Mater” 
“Halkvys Reine de 
Chypre” 5 。 
Letter to _ the exe 
CetticpztH 
“Haikvy and La 


Reine de Chypre” 
“Autobiographic 
Sketch ” 
“Die Sarazenin?” 
“The Apostles' Tove- 
Feast”. 


“Webers ”Reinter- 
ment, ”Speech and 
Chant . 

(With “Report”written 

1866 


between and 


7871.) 


“On the performance 
of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony 
at Dresden ”: Pro- 


务 amme 
(With “Report”written 
between ”1I866 ”and 
1I87I.) 
“Jottings on Ninth 
Symphony” . 


“Artist and Critic” ， 


May， 9 


June， ， 


Summer，1841 
October， ， 


December I841 . 
February，1842 
Feb.to April, rz842 


Winter，I842 
early I843 


Aprnl，,， 


December 1844 . 


Spring，I846 


March， ,， 
August，， 


Vor- 
(Der Zegeytae 
DoLizrtder 
Poem.) 
VIII 
VII 
VIII 
工 . 
VIII 
(Zazmzzpiuurer 
Poem.) 
VIIL. 
丰 (ZOHAemxpyTzz 
Poem.) 
?7 
VIII 


CONTENTS OF THE EIGHT VOLUMES. 


“Plan of Organisa- 
tion of a Cerman 
National ” Theatre 
for the Kingdom 
of Saxony?” 

“Greeting from 
Saxony to the 
Viennese ”(verse) . 

Vaterlandsvereln 
Speech，and letter 
to von Liittichau 
thereanent 1 

“The Wibelungen”.， 
(revised in summer of 
I849 for publication) 

“The ”Nibelungen 
Myth ” (first sketch 
for the Rizzpg) 

“Toast on the Ter- 
centenary of the 
Royal 改 apelle at 
Dresden” ， 

“Siegfried's Death”. 

“Jesus of Nazareth”， 

“和 On 了 Devrient's 
History of German 
Acting” 

“Theatre-Reform ” 

“Man and 卫 stab- 
lished Society?” 

“和 The Revolution ” 

“和 Art and the Revolu- 
tion ” 

“The Art-work of the 
Future? : 

“Art and Climate” . 

“Wieland the Smith ” 

“Judaism in Music” 
(Appendix，New Year 
I869) 


May,，1848 . 


June，, 3》 
Summer，I848 


September ， 
Oct.-Nov.，， 
Winter， 1848-9 


January，1849 


?3 3》 


February，， 
Apnl 本 


Summer， ， 


Autumn， ， 


February，185o 
March， 守 
August， ， 


VoL. 


VII. 


VIIIL. 


IV. 
VII. 


GENERAL CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE 


“Opera and Drama” 


“ATheatre atZurich? 

“On the Goethe-Stift- 
ung?” 

“和 A 人 
to my Friends” 

“On Mnusical Criti- 
Cism?” 

“也 xplanatory 
gramme: Beet- 
hoven's Heroic 
Symphony ” 

“ 卫 xplanatory Pro- 
gramme: Beet- 
hoven's Coriolanus 
Overture ” 

“了 xplanatory Pro- 
gramme: Tann- 
hauser Overture ?” 

“On the Performing 
of Tannhauser” 


“Remarks on per- 
forming The Flying 
Dutchman ” 


“xplanatory Pro- 
gramme : The Fly- 
ing Dutchman 
Overture ” 

“了 xplanatory Pro- 


gramme : Lohen- 
grin Overture?” 
“Giluck's ”Overture 


to ITIphigenia in 
Aulis” 
Sketch for 
Sieger?” 


和 Die 


Oct. 185o to Jan， 


I85i 
April r85i 
May， ， 
Summer， I851i 


January，1852 


prior to Feb., 15852 


February，I852 


August， ， ， 


.end of I852 


(or early in '53) 


May，I853 
June,， 1854 
May，1856 


VoL 

II. 
(Joxvxg zeg- 
redpoenm.) 

III. 

I. 

III. 


3 
(Der img de5 
区 LAVzZelrxtge 


poem.) 


3 


3? 


了 


VIII. 


CONTENTS 


“On Liszts Sym- 
phonic Poems” 


“Homage to L.Spohr 
and W. Fischer” . 

也 xplanatory Pro- 
gramme : Prelude 
to“Tristan ?” 

Letter to Hector 
Berlioz . 

“Musicofthe Futurey 

“和 On the Production 
of Tannhauser in 
Paris” 

4 relace to the 
poem ?” 

“The Vienna Opera。 
house” : 

“To i 二 六 
Frnend”(verse) 

和 On State and Re- 
ligaon? 

5 MusicSchool 入 
Mnunich ” 

“Invitation to Tristan 
in Munich”. 

4 What is German??” 


(with adqendum， Jan.， 
I878) 

“German Artand Ger- 
man Policy”. 

“Notices: W， 玖 . 
Riehl” 

“Notices : _Ferdinand 
Hiller”. 


Dedication of Second 
Edition,“Operaand 
Drama?” 

4^Recollections of 
Ludwig Schnorr ” 


OF THE RIGHT 


February，I857 


November 1I859 . 


January，I86o 


February，， 
Septemberm ,， 
March，I861 
Aprl，I863 


October, ， 


Summer，I864 


Winter 1I864-65 . 


March，I865 


Aprib  ， 
Autumn，I865 


Autumn，I867 


April 1868 


May， 2? 


VOLUMES， 
VoL- 
III. 
(Z7z5lap 2011Q 


VIII. 


I. 


IV. 


Zrolde poem.) 


(LVetzykeryrt7118e7 
poem.) 


GENERAL CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE 


“Notices: A Re- 
membrance of 
及 ossini ” 


“Notices : 也 . Devrient 
and his Style?” 

了 xplanatory Pro- 
gramme: Preludeto 
Act II “和 Meister- 
Singer? 

Verses on Cn 
of “Siegfried ” 

Verses on the Munich 
“Rheingold” 

“About Conducting” 

Verses on “August 
25，I87o” 

“Beethoven ” 

Verses“To the Ger 
man army before 
Paris” . 5 

人 A Citiaagtione 
(with preface 1873) 

“The Destiny of 
Opera "， 

Introduction to i 
“Gesammelte 
Schriften ?” 

Introduction to Vol. 
了 T.“(Ges. Schr.?” 

Account of frst Per- 
formance of “Das 


Liebesverbot ” 
Introduction to_ Vol， 
II. “Ges. Schr.” 
“Reminiscences ”of 

Auber”， 
Letter to Boito on 


the Production of 
“Lohengrin”at 
Bologna 


December，r868 . 


early I869 


( 咏 397 


August ， 


Oct. (?) ， 
Autumn，I869 


August，I87o 
Autumn，，， 


January，L87i 
early 可 


Spring， 守 


July， 》》 


?37 3》 


Summer (?), 1871 . 


Autumn， 家 


November ， ，,. 


VoL. 


TIV-. 


VIII. 


VII. 


?9 


CONTENTS 


“了 pilogue to the 
Nibelung's Ring”. 

Introduction to“ Art 
and Revolution ” 
etc。 (ie。 Vols。 III. 
and TIV，Cer. .cpy.) 

Introduction to Vols. 


V. and VI. “Ges. 
Schr.” 。 
Mementoes of 
Spontini” 
“Notices: Intro- 
duction ” 


Letter to 下 . Nietzsche， 
on Education 

4《Actors and Singers?” 

Letter to the Burgo- 
master of Bologna . 

“On the name Musik- 
drama ”. 

“Letter to an Actor， 

“AGlance at the 
German ”Operatic 
Stage of Today”， 

“Prologue to a Read- 
ing of 全 
merung ” 

“The 计 
Beethoven's Ninth 


Symphony ” 

“ Bayreuth : 工 . Final 
Report : II，The 
Playhouse” 3 

“Spohrs Jessonda at 
Leipzig” 


“To the Presidents 
of Wagner-Vereins” 

“Proposed Bayreuth 
School ” (with pro- 
spectus of perform- 
ances) 


OF THE EIGHT VOLUMES， 


December, 1I871 . 


early I872 


April，， 


June， ， 
Summer， 1872 


October， ， 
?7 3 
November, ,， 
December, ,， 
February，I873 


March， 


April， 全 


December 1874 . 


January，I877 


Septembem 1877 . 


VoL. 


III. 


VI. 


(Parsteypoem.) 


GENERAL CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE 


YVoL. 
Introduction to the 


FEirst Number of 

the “了 Bayreuther 

Blatter ” . December 1I877 . VI. 
“Modern?” February, zi878  . 别 
“Public and 有 二 

larity?” 5 MarchtoJuly,r878 机 
“The Public i in Time 

and Space”. .September， 六 总 沁 
“A Retrospect of the 

Stage-Festivals of 

TI876? : November， Si 
Introduction to Hans 

von Wolzogen's 

“Decayand Rescue 

of the German 

Tongue”  . 。 January, 1879 “， 
“Shall we hope?” ， April， 风 加 
“On ER and Com- 

Position” June， 本 ) 
On Postponement 本 

“Parsifal” ， 。 July， 5 吉 
“On Operatic Poetry 

and Composition ” August， ，， 六 
Letter to 也， von 

Weber “Against 

Vivisection ”. October， ， 芝 
“On the Application 

of Music to _ the 

Drama?” 
“TIntroduction to the 

Year 188o” . .。_ Christmas, ,， 3 
“Religion and Art”.， Summer I88e 而 


3 》》 证 3》 


3? 3 3? 
First Supplement， 
“What boots this 
&nowledge??” .。 November，,，， . 守 
卫 xplanatory Pro- 
gramme: Prelude 
to “Parsifal ” (2) )  ， VIIL. 


CONTENTS 


Announcement of 
4 了 Parsifal”perform- 
ances ， 

“下 Dow Thyself2 
(second supplement to 
4 Religion and Art ”) 

Introduction to Count 
Gobineau's “了 th- 
nological REsumE ” 

“Hero-dom and 
Christendom?”(third 
supplement to ““Re- 
ligion and Art”") 

“End of the Patronat- 
Verein” 5 

Open Letter to F. 
Schon，on the 
“StipendiaryFund” 

“Parsifal at Bayreutb， 
I882” . 

4AYouthful 人 
phony ” 

Letter to 了. von 5 

“On the Womanly” 
人 (fragment) 

Sketches and Frag- 
ments (posthu- 
imous) . 


OF THE EIGHT VOLUMES. 


December I88o . 


Jan.orFeb.;I88T . 


Spring， 本 


Summem 下 


March，I882 


June， 


November I882 . 


December， ， 
January，I883 


February，， 


I849 to I883 


VoL 


VI. 


